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AUTHOR'S   NOTE 

"p\URING  his  boyhood  in  Uganda,  my  young 
^^  son  has  sent  home  at  intervals  letters  to 
his  cousins  and  friends  describing  his  life  there. 
As  these  have  been  so  much  appreciated,  I  have 
ventured  to  collect  them  into  one  long  epistle, 
and  have  enlarged  their  scope. 

To  this  I  have  added  a  number  of  legends  and 
fables  translated  from  the  language  of  Uganda, 
which  appear  now  in  English,  I  believe,  for  the 
first  time.  They  are  interesting  as  showing 
the  native  mind,  and  for  comparison  with  other 
African  legends,  particularly  those  relating  to 
that  embodiment  of  wisdom — the  rabbit.  The 
photographs  are  my  own  with  the  exception 
of  half-a-dozen,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
Messrs.  P.  H.  Lamb  and  A.  Richardson. 

My  apology  for  adding  yet  another  book  to 

those  describing    life  in  Uganda  is  that  there 

exists  no  book  specially  written  for  young  people 

— I  do  not  mean  little  children ;  and  they,  I  hope, 

will  appreciate  the  effort  made  to  instruct  and 

amuse  them. 

C.  W.  Hattersley. 

Authors'  Club, 

Whitehall  Court,  S.  W. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  UGANDA 

CHAPTER   I 
The  Journey  Out 

Why  I  am  called  Stanley — Born  in  Uganda,  but  not  a 
black — From  England  to  Africa — Our  start — Arrival 
at  Naples — Peaches  at  twopence  per  hatful — "  See 
Naples  and  die  happy" — Why  the  "Red"  Sea? — 
Four  days  grilling  and  four  nights  melting — The 
"  stomach  pump  " — Crossing  the  line. 

1% /TY  name  is  Stanley,  not  because  I  am  related 
"*■  '^  to  the  great  Stanley,  but  because  I  was 
born  just  at  the  time  when  that  explorer  passed 
away.  I  was  born  in  Africa,  and  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  Uganda,  which  owes  so  much  to  him,  as 
he  really  made  it  known  to  England.  My  name 
was  given  to  me  to  keep  his  name  green  amongst 
the  Baganda,  as  the  people  there  call  themselves. 
You  see,  my  father  used  to  translate  Stanley's 
letters  to  the  Uganda  chiefs,  with  whom  Stanley 
corresponded  right  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Now  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  describing 
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Uganda  as  I  have  seen  it  during  my  babyhood, 
and  my  reason  for  doing  so  is  simple  enough.  So 
many  of  my  cousins  and  friends  have  asked  me 
a  multitude  of  questions,  that,  to  save  answering 
them  over  and  over  again,  I  am  going  to  write  it 
all  down. 

Let  me  tell  you  at  once  that,  although  bom  in 
Uganda,  I  am  not  black,  and  I  have  not  short, 
black,  curly  hair,  as  some  of  my  friends,  when  I 
first  visited  England,  seemed  to  think  I  ought 
to  have.  My  light  hair  was  a  source  of  wonder 
to  the  natives,  and  often  did  they  finger  and 
stroke  it  and  admire  its  silkiness,  so  different 
from  their  own  horse-hairy  ringlets. 

I  think  I  ought  first  to  tell  you  how  we  got  to 
Uganda.  Suppose,  for  our  purpose,  that  we 
start  when  we  returned  to  Uganda  after  our 
furlough,  and  then  you  will  see  just  what  would 
happen  to  you  if  you  went  there. 

A  journey  to  Africa  now  is  not  a  scrap  more 
difficult  than  it  is  to  go  from  Liverpool  to  the 
Isle  of  Man.  Africa  to-day  is  not  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago  when  the  map  was  marked  Desert, 
Sahara,  Dense  Forest,  etc.  You  can  go  almost 
anywhere  and  everywhere  quite  easily,  though 
of  course  you  will  have  to  walk  to  many  parts, 
and  you  can  still  get  plenty  of  adventures  if  you 
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want  them.  But  people  are  not  afraid  of  it  as 
they  once  were.  Scarcely  a  family  exists  but 
has  some  representative  in  that  once  dreaded 
land. 

Now  for  our  journey. 

We  started  by  crossing  France  to  Marseilles,  in 
July,  and  there  we  took  the  steamer. 

Our  first  stop  was  for  a  whole  day  at  Naples. 
We  made  a  bee-line  for  the  Aquarium.  Nothing 
like  that  exists  anywhere  else.  They  have  the 
most  lovely  collection  of  big  and  little  fishes, 
shell  fish,  and  water  snakes  from  all  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  creatures  of  gorgeous  colours, 
pretty  and  ugly.  We  wanted  to  spend  hours 
there,  but  there  were  other  things  calling  us. 

Now  I  am  not  always  thinking  of  my  interior, 
nor  is  my  sister  Muriel;  but  no  one  could  stand 
without  excitement  before  the  stalls  in  Naples, 
and  see  the  huge  baskets  full  of  glorious  peaches. 
Parents'  warnings  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  England 
you  get  one  peach  now  and  then ;  but  fourpence 
apiece  frightens  young  buyers,  and  even  at  that 
they  are  not  extra  good.  But  in  Naples  you  get 
a  hatful  for  fourpence,  nay  for  twopence.  You 
do  not  need  to  know  ItaUan.  Put  down  your 
twopence  and  you  may  take  as  many  luscious 
peaches  as  you  want,  and  more  than  you  can  eat. 
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That  was  not  all.  We  had  a  funny  man  called 
a  guide.  How  he  talked  !  He  "  speaki  Engleesh 
ver  gut,"  he  said. 

Perhaps  he  did — we  understood  some  of  it. 
He  came  fussing  up  and  said,  "  Now,  gen'men, 
now  lady,  you  wanti  guide.  Me  registered — see 
my  ticket.     Me  take  you  everywhere." 

We  asked  him  how  much.  "Ah,  sare,  how 
mooch?  Wat  you  like,  sare;  you  Engleesh  all 
ver  gut,  all  very  reech,  got  plenty  money.  Dat 
alright.  You  come  along — I  show  you  everyting. 
You  no  take  guide,  den  all  rotten  cab  man  he 
cheat  you.     I  save  you  mooch  money." 

"  Come,  I  get  you  one  carriage.  WTiere  you 
go?" 

I  dare  say  he  did  save  us  a  lot  of  money,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  he  had  several  arguments  with 
people  about  paying.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  be 
charged  double  because  one  is  English. 

By  this  time  it  was  noon,  and  we  decided  to 
go  and  have  lunch,  and  of  course  in  Italy  one 
must  eat  macaroni  in  its  own  home.  We  tried 
to  imitate  the  Italians,  and  the  effort  ended  in 
failure.  Then  we  inquired  for  beef  and  York- 
shire pudding;  and  didn't  get  either.  We  got 
some  veal  and  some  chicken,  and  we  got  some- 
thing better.     We  got  more  peaches,  and  we  got 
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grapes  galore,  and  we  ceased  to  trouble  over 
macaroni. 

Then  came  the  climax.  We  went  up  the  big 
hill  to  some  place  dedicated  to  a  saint  and  got  a 
view  of  the  whole  bay  of  Naples.  People  talk 
about  "See  Naples  and  die  happy."  Now  you 
fellows — it  may  be  all  right,  I  give  no  opinion  but 
on  one  point.  See  Naples'  supply  of  fruit,  and  it 
may  seem  to  you  as  it  did  to  us  that,  die  or  no  die, 
whatever  happens  is  worth  the  risk  if  you  are 
allowed  to  have  a  good  supply,  and  we  did.  That 
palace  and  museum  were  doubtless  very  fine,  but 
when  the  guide  and  the  driver  took  Muriel  and  me 
on  their  shoulders,  and  took  us  through  a  vine- 
yard and  told  us  to  help  ourselves  to  the  bunches 
of  ripe  grapes,  we  forgot  everything  about  mosaic 
pavements  and  painted  ceilings,  and  went  for 
grapes  for  all  we  were  worth,  but  we  couldn't  eat 
them  then.  We  filled  our  hats.  We  got  a  basket 
each  and  we  held  bunches  in  our  hands,  and  we 
were  happy.  Yet  I  hope  we  are  not  greedy — I 
don't  think  we  are,  but  one  felt  that  seeing  such 
plenty  we  must  have  a  share.  Let  our  excuse  be 
that  we  knew  from  experience  that  in  Uganda  we 
should  see  neither  peaches  nor  grapes  for  another 
four  years. 

Well  now,  I  can't  tell  you  more  this  time,  except 
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that  the  evening  we  were  in  the  bay,  Mount 
Vesuvius  showed  off  his  powers  by  belching  out 
flames,  smoke,  ashes  and  lava;  he  looked  very 
terrible.  We  could  imagine  dimly  what  he 
looked  like  when  he  smothered  Pompeii.  It  was 
a  very  dark  night  and  that  enhanced  the  awful 
beauty  of  the  scene. 

Soon  after  we  reached  Port  Said.  Here  we  took 
on  a  pilot,  and  the  pilot  took  on  a  big  box.  He 
looked  as  though  he  meant  to  go  the  whole  voyage 
by  the  size  of  his  box.  But  that  was  the  search- 
light to  hang  on  the  bows,  so  that  we  could  go 
through  the  Suez  Canal  by  night.  It  takes 
sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  to  get  through.  It  is 
about  ninety  miles  long  altogether.  Now  and 
then  we  had  to  tie  up  to  one  bank  to  allow  other 
ships  to  pass. 

Talk  about  Sahara  !  You  see  some  of  it  there. 
On  either  side  sand,  sand,  sand,  and  camels 
crossing  the  so-called  roads  here  and  there.  Why 
so  dry?  Well,  they  say  it  never  rains  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  I  beheve  it  is  true.  The 
clouds  get  so  warm  when  they  attempt  to  pass 
over  the  hot  sand  that  they  shoot  up  ever  so  high 
and  float  away  to  fall  in  cooler  lands.  I  expect 
the  poor  clouds  think  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  iall  on  such  dry  and  unfruitful  soil. 
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We  got  out  our  thin  clothing  whilst  passing 
through  the  canal,  and  the  stewards  and  engineers 
fixed  up  punkah  fans  and  cabin  fans  in  saloons 
and  cabins. 

Next  morning  we  got  past  Suez  and  into  the  Red 
Sea.  Now  one  moment — I  know  what  you  want 
to  say.  Is  it  red  ?  No,  it  isn't,  and  never  has 
been.  There  is  a  tale  about  some  little  marine 
insect  which  comes  along  at  times  and  covers  the 
surface  of  the  sea  and  makes  it  appear  red.  There 
may  be,  but  I'll  believe  it  when  I  meet  some  one 
who  has  really  seen  it. 

Meantime  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think.  When 
the  Israelites  crossed  over  the  bed  of  that  sea, 
and  Pharaoh's  army  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
returning  waters,  I  believe  the  Israelites  (or  the 
surviving  Egyptians)  christened  it  the  Red  Sea, 
or  the  sea  of  blood,  because  so  many  thousands 
died  in  it,  and  it  carries  that  name  still  as  being 
responsible  for  the  destruction  of  such  a  mighty 
army. 

I  like  looking  at  the  evil-looking  high  black 
rocks,  which  shut  the  Israelites  in  on  either  side. 
Small  wonder  they  growled  when  they  saw  these 
to  the  right  and  left,  the  sea  in  front,  and  Pharaoh 
behind  them. 

I  don't  know  about  the  Red  Sea,  after  all.     It 
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may  be  another  reason.  Is  it  because  you  all 
get  prickly  heat  and  go  about  with  red  faces  and 
necks  and  arms,  and  want  to  get  a  wire  brush  and 
rub  yourself  with  it?  You  can't  walk  about, 
and,  when  you  sit,  you  sit  in  perspiration.  You 
drink  and  drink  and  drink,  but  it's  only  like 
putting  water  into  a  porous  bag.  You  get  iced 
drinks  and  chill  your  liver,  and  are  savagely 
thankful  that  something  is  getting  chilled  any- 
how, and  you  don't  care  what  happens,  you 
must  have  drink,  and  the  more  you  drink  the  more 
you  perspire,  of  course. 

Four  days — four  whole  days  griUing  and  four 
nights  melting  away — a  steak  would  be  done  to 
a  turn  in  ten  minutes  and  you  have  to  grill  four 
days — ninety-six  hours — think  of  it !  However, 
it  ends  at  last  and  we  go  ashore  at  Aden  to  get 
cool  and  find  Aden  just  as  hot,  but  it  is  interesting. 
I  am  told  it  is  cool  there  and  also  in  the  Red  Sea 
at  times.  It  may  be,  I  believe  it  is;  but  I've 
never  found  it  so  in  three  visits. 

How  barren  and  steep  those  rocks  are.  Any- 
body live  there  ?  Rather  !  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant place,  and,  strange  to  say,  some  people 
who  live  there  like  it. 

There  is  no  good  water  to  be  had  unless  you 
buy  it.     It  never  rains  here  either.     I  did  see  it 
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rain  here  one  night  for  five  minutes;  but  that 
was  all  they  had  had  in  ten  years.  Drinking 
water  is  distilled  from  sea  water  at  that  big 
factory  on  the  shore,  is  carried  round  hot  in 
water  carts,  and  sold  as  milk  is  at  home. 

You  see  a  man  crawling  up  the  rock  face  on  a 
sheep  track.  The  sheep  skin  bag  round  him  is 
filled  with  water,  for  the  sentries  up  in  the 
batteries.  Those  rocks  are  honeycombed  with 
batteries,  and  there  are  ventilator  funnels,  not 
for  a  ship  as  they  look  at  first  sight,  but  to  give 
air  to  the  gunners  there. 

It  was  nice  to  get  a  jaunt  ashore  to  see  the 
awkward  looking  camel  carts,  and  the  Somali 
natives.  If  we  were  going  home  we  would  buy 
some  ostrich  feathers.  Those  four  long  ones  the 
rascally  looking  pedlars  ask  £2  los.  for,  you  could 
get  for  ten  to  fifteen  shillings.  Arab  and  African 
traders  have  such  stupid  ways  and  always  like 
to  bargain  and  cheat  you  if  possible. 

A  few  hours  later  off  we  go  again  through  the 
Gulf  of  Aden. 

Halloo  !  the  old  ship  is  rolling  now  and  no 
mistake  !  This  is  Cape  Gardafui,  and  we  shall 
have  the  monsoon  against  us  and  get  a  good 
tossing.  I  hope  we  don't  get  wrecked  on  this 
awful  coast.     The  Somalis  make  short  work  of 
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any  one  who  visits  them,  even  though  ship- 
wrecked. 

Let  us  be  thankful  the  ships  are  so  nice  and 
comfy  nowadays.  When  my  people  went  out 
they  transhipped  at  Aden  to  an  old  tub  called 
the  "  stomach  pump."  It  rolled  abominably. 
The  food  was  nasty  and  smelly,  and  cooked  by 
coloured  people,  who  used  a  lot  of  ghee  or  melted 
butter.  Eggs  were  boiled  the  first  day,  poached 
next,  fried  next,  scrambled  next,  devilled  the 
fifth,  and  uneatable  the  sixth,  according  to  their 
badness  and  smelliness.  The  ship  swarmed  with 
tiny  black  ants,  which  even  found  their  way  to 
the  bunks.  The  soup  was  full  of  them;  the 
sugar  was  half  ants.  Cockroaches  flew  and 
crawled  everywhere  —  such  monsters  !  They 
flopped  on  one's  face,  and  crawled  about  you 
as  you  tried  to  sleep,  and  in  the  bath  you  felt  so 
helpless  when  the  monsters  approached  and  you 
had  no  sword  or  spear  at  hand.  And  the  rats  ! 
Such  fine  specimens.  You  couldn't  kill  them 
off.  A  pair  of  rats  are  said  to  increase  at  the 
rate  of  800  in  a  season  and  evidently  they  did  on 
that  old  boat. 

We  are  better  off,  and  the  food  is  kept  in 
refrigerators,  or  freezing  rooms.  Now  you  can 
have  meat,  fish  and  eggs  all  frozen  in  London 
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and  thawed  out  as  you  need  them.  But  they 
must  be  frozen  carefully.  If  you  freeze  meat  too 
suddenly  and  while  it  is  warm  it  mildews.  If  fruit 
is  frozen  too  cold  it  rots.     It  must  only  be  chilled. 

They  have  a  suite  of  freezing  rooms  each  colder 
than  the  other  according  to  the  contents,  and 
the  chief  steward  has  to  examine  the  thermo- 
meter each  day  and  tell  the  chief  engineer  when 
he  finds  anything  wrong  with  the  brine  pumps. 
Why,  you  can  even  have  fresh  milk  in  bottles 
sterilised  and  frozen.  Some  ships  have  milk  in 
frozen  slabs,  and  thaw  a  slab  instead  of  milking 
a  cow. 

Later  we  crossed  the  Line.  Old  Father  Neptune 
did  not  come  aboard.  He's  getting  tired;  he 
has  so  many  visitors  nowadays.  But  we  were 
puzzled  to  know  what  the  sailors  were  doing  with 
the  steam  pinnace.  So  we  inquired,  and  were 
told  they  were  going  ashore.  Whatever  for? 
Some  passengers  want  to  go  and  hunt,  and  we 
will  pick  them  up  lower  down  the  coast.  I  know  ! 
You'll  always  find  some  greenhorns  on  every 
ship.     We  shall  have  some  fun  soon  ! 

Here  they  come  !  "  Tickets  £1  each.  Put  on 
your  waterproofs,  gentlemen,  and  cover  up  your 
guns.  It  may  be  squally."  In  they  get ;  mainly 
young  men  who  don't  know  better. 
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The  boatswain  pipes  for  the  boat  to  be  swung 
out  on  the  davits,  but  instead  the  sailors  turn 
on  a  big  hosepipe  and  drench  the  passengers, 
the  would-be  hunters,  who  quickly  skip  out  and 
look  foolish  as  they  are  told  that  is  the  end  of  the 
trip.  "What  about  our  sovereigns?  "  they  ask. 
Oh,  that  money  goes  to  the  Seamen's  Hospital 
Fund.  They  have  paid  their  "  footing"  and  are 
now  free  to  cross  the  Line  at  any  time. 


CHAPTER   II 

Mombasa  :  The  Old-Style  Journey  Inland  : 
Adventures  by  the  Way 

Arrival  at  Mombasa — "  Similla,  Similla!" — Jiggers — 
White  negroes — "  Buzzing  and  screaming  all  round  " — • 
Loading  up  for  the  interior— An  old-time  journey 
— Donkey's  exploits — A  false  alarm — The  donkey  bolts 
— Then  sticks  in  the  mud  with  his  rider — White-pepper 
pudding — Camping  on  ants'  nests — Two  startling 
adventures — Singer  lost  and  found — Manvers'  terrible 
night — Treed  by  a  lion — Rhino  v.  railway  engine — A 
remarkable  shot. 

TT  is  now  eighteen  days  since  we  left  Marseilles. 

It  is  early  morning,  and  we  hear  the  captain's 

bell.     We   slow   down,    but    I    can't    see    land. 

Probably  he  has  missed  Mombasa  harbour.    He 

took  us  300  miles  out  from  the  coast  to  keep  out 

of  the  current  flowing  North,  and  to  avoid  being 

drifted  ashore  in  dirty  weather;    over-night  he 

has   probably  gone    too   far.      We    have    to  go 

gently  till    he    can    make    an    observation    and 

find   out   his  latitude.     The    coast    is    low-lying 

hereabouts. 

It  is  early  morning  again,  and  the  engine-room 

bell  is  ringing  violently.     We  hurry  up  and  go 

on  deck.     Ah  !    there's  Mombasa,  a  very  pretty 

picture,    in    its    graceful    cocoa-nut    palms    and 
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white  buildings  built  of  coral  rock.  Now  we 
are  really  in  Africa  proper.  We  fasten  up  our 
bags,  give  them  to  the  agent,  and  we  get 
ashore. 

First  we  go  by  boat ;  then  by  a  trolly,  a  funny 
sort  of  tram,  pushed  by  two  boys. 

We  got  rooms  in  an  hotel  and  then  went  for  a 
stroll  round  Mombasa  and  to  see  the  Indian  shops, 
the  barbers  by  the  roadside  and  the  washermen 
or  dhobis,  as  they  call  them ;  this  place  is  full  of 
Indians. 

Then  there  are  venerable  looking  men  with 
white  beards,  Arabs.  One  comes  galloping  along 
on  a  Muscat  donkey,  crying  out  "  Similla, 
Similla!"  ("Get  out  of  the  way!")  There  is 
another  specimen,  who  looks  as  if  he'd  just 
fallen  off  a  Christmas  cracker — indeed,  just  like 
Father  Christmas.  Some  of  these  are  the  men 
who  used  to  be  slave-dealers. 

We  got  to  the  bazaar.  Indians  mostly  own 
the  shops.  Many  of  them  are  dirty,  and  their 
ideas  seem  strange.  When  they  get  a  jigger  in 
the  foot,  they  poke  it  out ;  but  they  do  not  kill 
it,  and  so  the  jigger  goes  on  laying  eggs,  and  more 
and  more  people  suffer  from  them.  Why? 
Because  the  Hindu  may  not  take  life.  In  their 
own  country  it  is  said  70,000  persons  die  of  snake- 
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bite  every  year,  because  they  may  not  kill  the 
reptiles. 

Jiggers  ?  Oh !  I  thought  everybody  knew 
them  by  now.  They  are  tiny  white  insects, 
similar  to  fleas,  which  burrow  into  the  foot,  often 
under  a  toe  nail,  and  then  make  a  bag  in  which 
they  lay  hundreds  of  eggs.  They  are  so  small 
that  you  can  scarcely  see  them.  They  make  the 
foot  itch  savagely,  and,  when  you  get  a  boy  to 
poke  them  out  with  a  needle,  the  itching  gets 
worse  for  several  days. 

Then  we  went  to  the  real  native  quarter. 
Black  people  ?  Yes,  all  Africans  are  black  more 
or  less,  but  there  are  a  few  white  ones.  Never 
heard  of  a  white  negro?  Some  are  albinos. 
They  are  the  same  as  albinos  in  England,  and 
have  quite  white  hair,  and  pink  eyes,  which  can't 
bear  the  light  well. 

The  women  dress  their  hair  in  a  funny  way,  and 
their  ear  ornaments,  or,  I  should  say,  distorters, 
are  queer  things  !  But  there  are  even  worse  up 
country. 

It  soon  grew  dark  and  we  had  to  cease  our 
rambles.  It  always  becomes  dark  at  6.30  so 
near  the  equator,  and  it  is  always  daylight  at 
5.30  a.m.  They  count  the  time  here  thus  : — 
At  6  o'clock  sunrise  it  is  12;   and  at  7  they  call 
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it  I  o'clock.  Twelve  noon  is  6  o'clock  of  the 
sun.  They  name  the  hours  thus  : — Saa  moja, 
sua  mhili,  saa  tatu,  saa  ena,  saa  tano,  saa  sita, 
saa  saha,  saa  bana,  saa  iissa,  saa  kumi,  saa  kumi 
no  moja,  saa  kumi  namhili.  Now  you've  got  the 
hours  from  i  o'clock  to  12  o'clock.  Half-an-hour 
is  called  nusu.  So  11.30  a.m.  of  our  time  would 
be  saa  tano  na  nusu,  i.  e.  five  and  a  half. 

You  hear  a  buzzing  and  screaming  all  round 
you,  and  wonder  what  it  means.  It  is  always  the 
same  in  the  dusk  and  dark  of  tropical  Africa. 
As  a  writer  puts  it,  "  there  is  always  the  audible 
evidence  of  the  active  existence  of  insects." 
Some  are  hke  grasshoppers,  some  are  fliers,  some 
jumpers,  some  crawlers.  With  this  buzzing  and 
the  hum  of  mosquitoes,  things  are  never  quiet 
here.  You  must  be  careful  you  don't  get  into 
bed  and  put  out  the  lamp  and  leave  a  mosquito 
inside  your  net,  or  you'll  get  little  rest;  and, 
besides,  from  the  mosquito  bite  you  may  be 
infected  with  malaria  and  get  fever. 

Your  bed,  because  of  the  care  taken  to  keep 
out  the  mosquitoes,  looks  just  like  a  meat  safe — 
and  you  are  meat  for  mosquitoes  if  you  don't 
take  care.  You  need  no  blankets  in  Mombasa, 
at  least  not  till  four  in  the  morning ;  it  is  such  a 
hot,  moist  place. 
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I  must  get  father  to  tell  you  how  they  used  to 
do  the  journey  into  the  interior,  for  I  only  came 
on  the  scene  when  the  Uganda  Railway  was 
finished.     Here  is  his  story — 

Generally  it  took  three  or  four  weeks  to  get 
together  enough  porters  to  carry  the  impedi- 
menta of  a  caravan ;  and,  if  you  intended  to  live 
up  country,  you  had  to  take  supplies  for  as  much 
as  two  years.  Shops  didn't  exist  there  till  lately. 
The  same  style  is  still  followed  when  you  leave 
the  railway. 

Now  just  imagine  that  we  are  starting  off  in 
the  old  way.  We  have  put  all  our  goods  into 
6o-lb.  loads,  the  legal  limit,  though  many  negroes 
can  carry  120  lb.  There  are  the  tents  and  the 
poles  for  them,  boxes  of  pots  and  pans,  bags  of 
flour,  boxes  of  food,  or  "  chop  "  as  it  is  called 
here,  boxes  of  cartridges,  and  loads  of  calico  and 
beads  and  wire,  with  which  to  purchase  food  for 
the  porters  for  two  months  or  more. 

The  porters  are  all  standing  in  long  lines  for 
roll  call,  and  to  be  paid  in  advance.  They  won't 
start  without  their  full  pay.  Some  of  them 
intend  to  go  only  a  march  or  two  and  then  run 
away.  Hence,  you  see,  we  have  them  in  sections 
with  headmen  over  each  section.      There  are  a 
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dozen  askaris  or  soldiers  to  act  as  guards.  Their 
guns  are  about  as  much  use  as  old  gas-pipes,  but 
they  make  a  noise  when  fired  off.  Don't  ever 
try  to  fire  one,  or  it  may  blow  up  and  take  you 
with  it. 

Roll-call  over,  the  porters  rush  at  the  loads, 
each  one  anxious  to  get  the  smallest  box.  Round 
their  heads  they  roll  their  blankets  to  make  a 
pad,  and  up  go  the  loads  and  off  we  start  with 
much  yelling.  We  shall  pitch  the  camp  about 
six  miles  off  for  the  first  day  in  case  we  have 
forgotten  anything  and  so  can  send  back  for  it. 

Let  the  porters  go  ahead.  They  will  clear 
the  grass  of  dew  and  scare  any  wild  beast  which 
may  be  about.  They  sing  and  chant  and  yell  most 
of  the  way,  and  no  animal  will  face  their  noise. 

We  can't,  of  course,  describe  all  the  journey,  so 
I  will  just  tell  you  one  or  two  incidents  which 
happened  to  us  on  our  journey  in  1897. 

There  were  three  of  us.  Man  vers,  Singer,  and 
I.  For  myself,  I  never  wanted  to  go  to  Africa; 
I  hated  adventures  with  wild  men  and  wilder 
animals.  But  our  work  led  us  there.  We  had  a 
donkey  and  two  cycles  with  us,  and  Man  vers  and 
Singer,  who  had  guns,  cycled  ahead  most  days 
to  look  out  for  game ;  for  on  this  supply  we  largely 
depended  for  food  for  ourselves,   and  for   the 
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porters,  who  walk  much  better  when  fed  on  meat. 
You  remember  the  old  military  maxim,  "  An 
army  marches  on  its  stomach "  ?  It  is  the 
same  with  a  caravan.  Another  good  rule  is 
"  Never  lose  sight  of  your  last  morsel  of  food  or 
drop  of  water  till  more  are  in  view." 

Camping  out  is  now  so  well  known  by  Scouts 
and  Territorials  that  I  need  not  describe  that  at 
great  length.  We  usually  chose  a  tree  under 
which  to  pitch  the  tents,  as  it  is  so  terribly  hot 
at  mid-day.  We  camped  by  11  a.m.,  and  the 
porters  were  told  off  to  fetch  plenty  of  wood,  as 
we  needed  a  big  fire  or  fires  to  keep  off  lions  and 
other  beasts  which  would  gladly  make  a  meal  of 
us.  The  donkey,  too,  must  have  a  zariba  or 
boma  of  brushwood,  though  lions  don't  care  for 
donkeys.     They  kick  too  hard  and  aim  well. 

The  first  few  nights  one  is  not  very  happy  in  a 
tent.     It  is  stuffy  and  one  feels  nervous. 

Ah,  what  is  that  ?  Not  a  sound  of  human  beings 
can  be  heard  in  camp ;  even  the  sentries  are  dozing 
by  the  fires.  African  guards  like  to  sleep  at 
their  post,  and  often  keep  you  awake  with  their 
snoring. 

It  is  midnight,  and  we  are  rudely  awakened  by 
a  bump,  bump,  stumble,  bump;  something 
stumbling  on  the  tent  ropes  made  taut  by  the 
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dew  and  mist  till  they  are  like  violin  strings. 
Up  we  jump  and  light  the  camp  lantern.  Still 
the  stumbling  goes  on  accompanied  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  some  animal,  a  large  one  by  the  sound. 

"  Askari !  "  we  call.  "  Boy  !  "  we  caU;  but 
no  answer.  Africans  sleep  like  the  dead.  Then 
we  hear  the  intruder  drinking,  from  the  pail  at 
the  door,  the  water  put  there  ready  for  our 
morning  ablutions. 

With  revolver  cocked,  we  cautiously  untie  the 
tent-flap;  and  of  course  the  knots  are  unwilling 
to  be  untied  and  stick  with  the  damp.  Then  by 
the  faint  light  of  the  young  moon  we  see  a  huge 
form.    What  can  it  be  ? 

We  prepare  to  fire ;  but  what  use  is  a  revolver 
against  such  an  animal?  What  can  it  avail 
against  an  unusually  big  lion,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
hyena  ?  Has  our  last  moment  come  ?  A  revolver 
in  the  hand  of  a  man  clothed  in  pyjamas,  and 
hampered  by  a  tent's  impedimenta  ! 

Suddenly  the  beast  ceases  its  drinking,  looks 
up,  and  lets  out  a  loud  bray ;  then  with  a  mighty 
relief  we  see  that  the  disturber  is  our  donkey, 
which  has  struggled  through  the  zariba  seeking 
a  drink.  The  wretched  boy  had  forgotten  to  see 
to  its  needs  in  the  evening,  and  it  would  not  wait 
till  morning. 
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Of  course  we  have  a  good  laugh  at  our  fears, 
and  manage  to  drop  off  to  sleep,  after  arousing 
the  sleeping  guard  and  ordering  the  donkey  back 
to  its  out-door  stable. 

That  donkey  caused  us  a  lot  of  trouble.  One 
day  I  was  jogging  along  in  the  rear  of  the  caravan, 
holding  up  an  umbrella  to  keep  off  the  sun's 
fierce  rays,  when  suddenly  the  donkey  pricked 
up  his  ears,  breathed  out  a  great  series  of  hee- 
haws, took  the  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  went  off. 
I  pulled  and  pulled,  but  his  mouth  was  as  hard 
as  iron,  and  he  went  like  the  wind — a  thing  he 
would  not  dream  of  doing  when  requested  to  do 
so. 

The  umbrella  became  a  trouble,  and  for  a 
moment  must  have  felt  like  a  brake ;  but  the  ribs 
would  not  stand  the  pressure.  Quickly  it  blew 
inside  out.  Off  went  my  sun  helmet,  on  went 
the  donkey,  suddenly  bursting  again  into  song 
as  he  drew  near  to  half-a-dozen  brown  brothers 
in  an  advanced  survey  camp. 

Out  rushed  the  natives  to  see  what  it  could  be 
arriving  at  such  a  speed,  and  as  the  donkey,  now 
satisfied,  rubbed  noses  with  his  fellows,  I  dis- 
mounted, looking  very  foolish,  and  retraced  my 
steps  to  fetch  the  helmet  and  umbrella,  both  the 
worse  for  the  excitement. 
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Another  day  he  took  me  very  unwilHngly  into 
a  filthy  swampy  stream,  up  to  his  saddle  girth. 
I  tucked  up  my  legs  to  keep  my  feet  dry,  but  when 
he  got  to  the  middle,  not  a  step  further  would  he 
go.  The  boys  pushed  him  behind.  I  tried  both 
gentle  and  forcible  persuasion,  all  without  avail. 
He  would  neither  be  urged,  persuaded,  nor  com- 
pelled to  move  backward  or  forward,  and  I  had 
perforce  to  dismount,  or  stay  there  all  day. 

Now  we  pass  into  a  good  game  country  and  my 
two  companions  can  shoot  from  the  roadside  as 
we  go  along.  Game,  not  having  been  much 
hunted,  are  not  scared  by  passers-by  and  go  on 
peaceably  feeding.  They  have  not  yet  learned 
that  a  Lee-Metford  can  kill  them  at  i,ooo  yards. 
Resting  his  rifle  on  the  saddle  of  his  cycle  which 
his  boy  holds,  Manvers  picks  out  a  fine  gazelle 
and  fires.  Down  drops  the  gazelle,  and  then 
another  and  another,  and  the  porters  and  our- 
selves have  meat  enough  for  the  day.  Later  a 
zebra  falls  in  the  same  way,  more  than  800  yards 
from  the  road,  and  we  congratulate  Manvers  on 
his  aim,  all  the  more  because  he  shoots  from  the 
left  shoulder,  his  right  eye  being  very  weak.  The 
porters  rejoice  exceedingly. 

Zebra  meat  is  very  coarse,  and  not  palatable 
to  white  men,  but  SwahiH  (coast)  porters  \vill 
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eat  anything  and  they  prepare  to  glut  themselves 
over-night. 

In  the  evening  we  walk  round  their  camp  fires, 
and  there  they  all  sit  on  their  haunches  roasting 
large  and  small  steaks  spitted  on  sticks  all  about 
the  fires.  Long  after  midnight  they  stay  thus, 
praising  the  skill  of  the  marksman,  and  cramming 
themselves  to  more  than  repletion.  Then  the}' 
fall  into  such  a  heavy  sleep  that  the  headmen, 
even  with  yelling,  kicking  and  smacking,  have 
great  difficulty  next  morning  to  awake  them. 
When  they  are  awake  several  explain  feebly 
that  to  walk  is  impossible — they  have  pains  in 
their  interiors.    Small  wonder  ! 

Cooking  arrangements  in  camp  leave  much  to 
be  desired  and  it  is  best  not  to  examine  the 
kitchen  with  great  care  or  we  might  lose  our 
appetite.  Our  cook's  assistant  was  a  very  dirty 
fellow.  He  had  never  washed  his  clothes  since 
we  started  and  probably  not  his  hands  either. 
There  he  sat  on  the  lid  of  our  box  which  contained 
pots  and  pans.  The  next  time  we  saw  him,  he 
was  chopping  meat  for  rissoles  on  that  same  box 
lid.  Later  on,  the  cook  was  kneading  bread  on  the 
same  lid ;  and  the  lid  was  never  cleansed,  unless 
by  repeated  culinary  operations.  But  we  did 
not  mind ;  our  appetite  was  good,  and  "  what 
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the  eye  never  sees  the  heart  never  grieves  " 
is  a  good  maxim  to  remember  with  African 
cooks. 

They  are  funny,  too  !  One  evening  Singer  dug 
into  a  pudding — semohna  we  supposed.  He 
took  a  good  spoonful,  then  suddenly  bounded  up, 
knocking  over  his  camp  chair  and  very  nearly 
overturning  the  camp  table.  Out  he  rushed,  and 
we  heard  coughs  and  splutters  and  deep-drawn 
sighs,  and  various  expletives,  some  very  strong. 
We  joined  him. 

"  Water  !  "  he  gasped,  and  "  More  water  !  " 

"  What  is  it,  old  man  ?  Has  the  pudding  gone 
down  the  up  line,  or  what?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  Where's  that  cook  !  Hi,  boy ! 
Itampishi"  (Call  the  cook). 

"  Cook,  you  scoundrel,  what  have  you  put  in 
this  pudding?  " 

"  Semolina,  Bwana  "  (Sir). 

"  Fetch  the  tin." 

Back  he  came  looking  very  injured  and  handed 
over  the  tin,  which  Singer  opened.  He  tasted 
its  contents  in  a  gingerly  way. 

"  I  thought  so  !  Don't  you  know  the  difference 
between  white  pepper  and  semolina  ?  I  thought 
you  said  you  had  been  a  cook  for  three 
years?  " 
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"  The  labels  got  washed  off,  Bwana.  That  box 
fell  into  the  river  we  crossed  this  morning, 
Bwana." 

We  threatened  to  make  him  eat  any  similar 
dish  he  prepared,  and  away  went  our  cook,  not 
in  any  way  terrified.  We  heard  him  and  his 
mate  laughing  at  the  antics  of  the  red-faced, 
coughing  muzungu  (white  man),  who  ate  the  pili 
pili  (pepper)  pudding. 

The  same  cook  nearly  poisoned  us  once  by 
using  dubbing,  intended  for  our  boots,  as  material 
for  a  boiled  pudding.  He  thought  it  would  do 
as  well  as  marrow  fat. 

Minor  troubles  we  constantly  encountered,  but 
they  did  not  detract  from  the  fun  of  the  trip. 
One  night  water  was  not  easy  to  obtain,  and  what 
we  got  was  full  of  tadpoles,  but  we  strained  it 
through  a  coffee  strainer  and  drank  it  thankfully. 

At  another  camp  it  was  so  muddy  that  we  dare 
not  drink  it.  We  put  alum  into  the  pail,  which 
settled  the  mud,  then  carefully  poured  off  the 
clearer  upper  portion  and  made  tea,  which  tasted 
strongly  of  the  alum.  We  found  that  coffee 
disguised  the  flavour  better  and  tried  that. 
The  porters  drank  theirs,  mud  and  all. 

Next  we  struck  a  tiresome  place  full  of  tiny 
black  ants.    We  must  have  camped  on  a  thousand 
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nests.  It  seemed  like  a  gathering  of  the  clans. 
Ants  in  the  soup,  ants  all  over  the  table,  ants  in 
the  beds,  ants  in  the  water  pails — where  thousands 
met  their  doom — ants  in  the  bread,  ants  in  the 
biscuits.  We  ate  ant  jam,  we  slept  in  ants,  and 
we  left  next  day  with  ants  in  all  our  belongings. 

Another  night  the  whole  camp  was  roused  up 
by  a  visitation  of  the  siafiu.  These  are  the  awful 
soldier  ants  which  bite  and  hang  on.  You  pull 
one  off  your  arm.  Only  the  body  comes  away» 
the  head  with  the  lobster-like  claws  stays  in — 
and  hurts. 

You  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  clip  through  the 
head,  and  pull  out  each  half  separately.  Mean- 
time another  and  another  and  many  more  hang 
on  elsewhere.  You  tuck  your  pyjama  legs  into 
your  socks  to  stop  up  that  means  of  ingress,  and 
tie  up  your  waist  tightly.  Still  they  get  in  some- 
how. Outside  the  porters  are  shrieking  and 
yelling  and  dashing  about  with  firebrands,  trying 
to  discover  the  line  of  the  ants'  march  and  to 
break  it. 

We  manage  to  find  one  spot  comparatively 
clear,  and  sit  round  a  fire  wrapped  in  blankets, 
occasionally  jumping  up  to  search  for  a  hidden 
invader  which  is  attacking  some  tender  part 
of  our  person.     Morning  finds  us  still  round  the 
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fire,  and  we  leave  the  camp  thankful  we  are  still 
alive.  The  meat  we  had  intended  for  breakfast 
was  finished.  The  myriads  of  ants  had  eaten  the 
lot.  The  bread  was  all  gone,  everything  was 
gone  which  was  not  in  tins.  We  dispensed  with 
breakfast  and  decided  to  call  a  halt  a  few  miles 
ahead  as  soon  as  we  could  strike  a  stream,  glad 
we  were  not  ourselves  eaten  by  the  voracious 
insects. 

Later  our  baking-powder  gave  out,  as  we  had 
been  forcibly  delayed  by  a  native  rising,  and  we 
had  to  use  Eno's  Fruit  Salt  as  baking-powder. 
It  makes  quite  good  cakes. 

Next  we  passed  through  a  very  lonely  country. 
We  had  left  Kibwezi,  from  which  we  got  a  view 
of  Kilima  Njaro  with  its  snow-cap,  and  were 
encamped  twentj^-five  miles  beyond.  It  is  a 
peculiar  country,  more  or  less  fiat,  and  just  trees 
scattered  about,  not  dense  bush.  We  had  been 
warned  that  people  occasionally  got  lost  around 
there  if  they  ventured  off  the  track. 

We  sat  down  to  await  breakfast,  for  we  had 
decided  only  to  make  a  short  march  that  day  and 
were  in  camp  by  nine  o'clock.  Of  course  we 
always  started  off  at  dawn.  As  we  sat  in  the 
open,  Manvers  espied  a  buck  on  the  right  and 
Singer  saw  a  giraffe  on  the  left. 
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Up  they  jumped,  and  despite  the  warning  that 
to  leave  the  road  was  a  real  danger,  off  they  went 
in  opposite  directions.  The  animals  were  so 
close  they  intended  to  have  a  pot  at  them  and 
return.  We  had  no  meat  in  camp,  and  the 
prospect  of  good  venison  and  giraffe  steak 
tempted  them. 

Breakfast  came,  but  Manvers  and  Singer  did 
not  return.  We  called  to  them,  but  got  no  answer. 
I  sent  the  askaris,  but  they  came  back  and  said 
they  could  not  see  them.  Were  they  to  follow? 
Yes,  certainly  !  The  hunters  had  gone  off  the 
road  without  even  a  boy  to  carry  their  rifles  or 
to  guide  them.  Africans,  like  Red  Indians,  are 
good  at  bush  work,  and  use  their  eyes  far  better 
than  white  men.  They  can  see  a  track  where  an 
Englishman  cannot. 

I  had  my  breakfast  and  went  off  with  a  search 
party,  but  we  had  to  return  with  no  success. 
Two  o'clock  came  and  all  available  porters  and 
askaris  were  out  after  the  missing  wazungu 
(white  men). 

Four  o'clock  came.  We  had  fired  volleys  and 
volleys  with  the  askaris' "  gas  pipes,"  and  then 
some  of  them  had  gone  firing  as  they  went  to 
let  their  whereabouts  be  known.  At  four-thirty 
we  heard  a  shout  from  the  west  of  the  camp,  and 
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there  came  Singer  limping  into  camp  in  his 
stocking  feet,  with  heels  and  toes  blistered,  and 
himself  dead  beat. 

Down  he  dropped  into  a  camp  chair.  After 
a  while  he  took  some  food,  and  then  told  his  story 
thus — 

"  I  went  after  the  giraffe  and  felt  certain  I 
should  pot  him  in  a  few  minutes,  as  he  just 
bounded  off  a  few  yards  and  then  waited  for  me. 
Several  times  he  played  with  me  thus,  and  then 
I  fired  and  he  gave  a  great  leap  into  the  air  as 
though  my  bullet  had  struck  him;  then  off  he 
galloped,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  So  I  retraced 
my  steps  to  come  to  camp  for  breakfast.  To  my 
horror,  I  couldn't  find  the  way  I  had  come.  All 
around  was  exactly  the  same.  Just  mimosa  trees 
and  grass  all  looking  alike.  I  could  not  find  my 
tracks  in  the  short  grass.  I  am  not  skilled  in 
woodcraft  (the  days  of  Boy  Scouts  were  not  yet), 
and  I  realised  that  I  was  lost.  What  a  fool  I  had 
been  to  go  off  without  even  a  boy  ! 

"  I  fired  off  my  rifle  over  and  over  again,  but 
the  sound  seemed  to  disappear  into  space;  no 
echo  anywhere  !  I  heard  nothing  of  the  volleys 
you  say  you  fired.  I  walked  and  walked.  My 
gun  felt  to  be  about  50  lb.  in  weight,  and  at  last 
I  threw  it  away.    My  feet  were  so  blistered  and 
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tired  that,  when  at  four  o'clock  I  struck  a  stream, 
after  drinking  the  sweetest  water  I  ever  tasted 
in  my  life,  for  I  had  had  none  all  day,  I  sat  down 
and  bathed  my  aching  feet.  I  had  given  up  all 
hope,  but  I  prayed  that  help  might  come.  All 
at  once  my  heart  gave  a  great  leap.  I  heard 
shouts.  I  shouted  in  reply.  Oh,  for  my  gun  ! 
Why  had  I  thrown  it  away  ? 

"  But  the  porters  fortunately  made  for  the 
stream  and  saw  me,  and  then  I  found  that  I  was 
only  about  a  mile  from  camp  and  the  porters  had 
seen  my  tracks  and  were  following  me  !  They 
had  also  found  my  gun. 

"But,  I  say,  what  about  Man  vers?  Where 
can  he  be?  " 

"  Don't  know.  We  can  do  no  more.  Parties 
are  out  all  round  searching  for  him.  If  we 
leave  the  camp  these  few  remaining  men  will 
be  scared,  and  they'll  scoot  with  whatever  they 
can  lay  hands  on.  All  the  headmen  are  gone, 
and  I've  only  kept  enough  to  guard  the  camp.  I 
tramped  about  myself  till  I  could  walk  no  more." 

We  waited  and  waited  till  2  a.m.,  and  then,  as 
party  after  party  returned,  w^e  decided  we  could 
do  nothing  more  that  night  and  tried  to  snatch 
a  little  sleep;  but  anxiety  for  Manvers  kept  us 
awake. 
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Later,  news  told  us  that  he  had  followed  the 
buck  which  for  a  time  eluded  him,  then  he  shot 
it.  He  at  once  started  to  fetch  porters  to  carry 
in  the  meat,  but  could  not  find  the  camp.  He 
fired  off  round  after  round,  but  to  his  dismay  found, 
as  Singer  had  done,  that  it  sounded  only  like  a 
small  pistol  shot.  There  is  something  uncanny 
about  that  district. 

He  sat  down  at  last,  hoping  for  a  search  party. 
The  search  parties  went,  but  he  never  saw  them, 
nor  they  him. 

He  became  horribly  thirsty  as  the  sun  got 
higher  and  higher,  and  fancied  he  heard  running 
water.  It  proved  to  be  only  the  sighing  of  the 
trees. 

On  and  on  he  tramped,  westward  as  he  supposed, 
but  the  sun  became  clouded  over  and  he  found 
he  was  going  in  a  circle.  Evening  came  on  and  he 
saw  many  animals.  Hyenas  skipped  about  and 
laughed.  Leopards  darted  away  at  sight  of  him. 
Lions  roared  in  the  near  distance,  and  when  night 
fell  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost. 

He  sat  and  leaned  against  a  tree,  and  fell  asleep 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  A  hyena,  laughing,  awoke 
him  with  a  start.  His  hair  stood  on  end,  and  he 
perspired  with  fright. 

He  swung  himself  with  difficulty  up  into  a  tree 
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and  sat  on  a  branch,  but  he  was  so  dead  tired, 
hungry  and  thirsty  he  could  not  keep  awake, 
and  twice  nearly  fell  off  the  branch.  He  took  off 
his  puttees  and  tied  himself  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  and  there  he  sat  getting  colder  and  colder 
as  the  night  advanced.  Round  the  foot  of  the 
tree  he  saw  pairs  of  bright  lamps  flickering,  the 
eyes  of  wild  beasts  of  which  he  could  dimly  make 
out  the  shapes  by  the  Hght  of  the  stars.  There 
was  no  moon. 

Several  brutes  sprang  up  but  failed  to  reach 
him,  and  by  degrees  he  got  to  that  stage  when  he 
did  not  much  care  what  happened.  Fatigue, 
hunger  and  cold — and  it  is  cold  so  near  the  snow- 
topped  mountain — ^had  numbed  his  more  acute 
senses. 

He  opened  his  hunter-faced  watch  and  struck 
a  match.  He  seemed  to  have  been  in  the  tree 
many  hours  and  hoped  dawn  was  near.  It  was 
only  eleven  o'clock.  Surely  it  was  a  mistake ;  his 
watch  had  stopped  ?  No,  it  was  going  all  right. 
Several  more  hours  seemed  to  pass  and  he  looked 
again.    Only  12.30.    Would  the  dawn  never  come  ? 

A  lion  roared  just  beneath  him  and  came 
nosing  about  the  rifle  at  the  tree  foot.  Its 
roaring  effectually  awakened  him,  and  he  expected 
his  end  had  come. 
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Up  sprang  the  lion  and  nearly  clawed  his  foot. 
He  drew  up  both  feet  and  kept  them  on  the 
branch.  He  was  horribly  cramped  and  alto- 
gether in  extremis.  The  lion  tried  again  and 
again  to  get  him,  but  at  last  left  him  to  his  misery. 

He  prayed  as  he  had  never  prayed  before,  but 
with  scarcely  an  idea  that  an  answer  was  possible. 
But  his  prayer  was  heard,  and  help  in  time  came. 
His  matches  gave  out.  He  could  no  longer 
consult  his  watch  except  by  opening  the  face  and 
feeling  the  fingers.  So  the  night  passed.  It  grew 
colder  and  colder,  and  he  could  not  feel  anything 
with  his  hands. 

At  last,  at  long  long  last,  he  heard  the  birds 
announce  another  dawn,  he  saw  the  sky  lighten 
in  the  East,  and  he  tried  to  unfasten  his  puttees. 
His  hands  were  too  benumbed,  but  he  managed 
to  draw  his  hunting  knife  and  sever  the  folds. 
Then  he  tried  to  get  off  the  branch.  His  legs 
were  numbed  too.  He  worked  them  to  and  fro. 
He  banged  his  arms  across  his  breast  and  by 
slow  degrees  restored  a  little  circulation. 

He  tried  again  to  descend  and  finally  sHpped 
off,  and  fell  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  more 
dead  than  alive. 

By  a  miracle  no  bones  were  broken,  and  he 
slowly  picked  himself  up  and  moved  about  to  get 
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warm.  He  took  up  his  gun,  which  seemed  to  be 
the  weight  of  half-a-dozen,  and  set  off  he  knew 
not  where.  He  struck  rocky  ground  and  looked 
eagerly  for  a  water  hole.  He  found  one  with  a 
little  sUmy  water  in  it;  but,  since  nine  the  day 
before,  he  had  had  neither  food  nor  water,  and 
he  drank  eagerly. 

On  he  went.  Ah,  was  that  a  path  ?  It  might 
be,  or  was  it  merely  an  animal's  track  to  some 
stream.  No,  there  was  a  native  coming  along. 
At  sight  of  Manvers  the  native  turned  to  flee. 
^Vho  but  a  spirit  could  be  at  that  place  and  at 
that  hour?  This  was  not  a  white  man's  road. 
He  fled. 

Manvers  called  to  him,  but  the  native  ran  the 
faster.  He  fired  a  shot  over  his  head  and  the 
man  stumbled  and  fell  in  his  terror. 

Manvers  got  up  to  him  with  a  run,  pacified  him, 
and  got  out  of  him  that  he  was  three  hours  from 
the  home  of  the  white  man  at  Kibwezi;  and, 
with  the  promise  of  a  big  backsheesh,  the  man  was 
at  last  persuaded  to  act  as  guide.  He  had  a  water- 
gourd.  Most  of  the  water  had  been  spilled  in  his 
fall,  but  he  had  a  little  left,  which  Manvers  com- 
mandeered, and,  better  still,  he  had  a  couple  of 
Indian  com  cobs,  which  were  also  commandeered 
and  eagerly  devoured. 
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And  so  at  last  Manvers  got  to  Kibwezi  and  to 
the  Scotch  Mission  there.  After  a  little  food — 
he  was  too  exhausted  to  eat  much — he  went  to 
bed,  slept  for  ten  hours  on  end,  and  had  then  to 
be  awakened  for  supper. 

We,  meantime,  in  camp  had  at  dawn  sent  off 
further  searchers,  and,  as  I  went  with  one  party, 
Singer,  who  could  not  walk,  went  off  on  the  donkey 
to  ask  the  Kibwezi  folk  to  help  us  with  native 
searchers. 

He  had  only  gone  a  few  miles  when  a  swift 
runner  met  him  with  a  note  saying  that  Manvers 
was  safe.  Back  he  came  and  recalled  our  search 
parties,  and  we  waited  till  noon  next  day  for  our 
long-lost  and  wonderfully  restored  companion. 

He  believes  in  prayer  1»f5-day  more  strongly 
than  ever.  His  escape  was  remarkable.  Several 
people  have  absolutely  disappeared  in  this 
locality  and  never  been  heard  of  more. 

Another  adventure  I  must  tell  you.  Manvers 
had  gone  off  after  a  hippo  on  the  river  bank. 
Singer  had  gone  after  anything  he  could  find,  but 
in  another  direction. 

Apparently  he  had  circled  round,  for  he  came 
near  the  river.  He  heard  sometliing  approaching 
through  the  bushes  and  the  reeds,  and  crouched 
to  await  the  brute.     He  saw  a  body  moving  and 
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prepared  to  fire,  and  was  just  about  to  pull  the 
trigger  when  suddenly  a  shot  rang  out,  and  up 
jumped  Manvers,  who  had  sighted  and  was  stalking 
the  hippo. 

It  was  Manvers  whom  Singer  was  stalking, 
and  in  another  minute  he  would  have  shot  at 
him. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  big  game  country. 
One  morning  I  was  in  the  rear  of  the  caravan, 
and  was  rather  timid,  as  I  had  no  gun,  for  there, 
only  500  yards  away,  was  an  enormous  rhino 
with  its  calf.  Providentially  we  were  down  wind, 
and  the  rhino  cannot  see  far.  Its  brain  is  not 
highly  developed,  and  it  only  goes  for  what  it 
sees.  We  took  good  care  not  to  attract  its  atten- 
tion, and  he  did  not  even  look  up.  If  he  had  been 
disturbed,  we  should  have  needed  long  legs. 
He  can  run  at  a  marvellous  speed  in  spite  of  his 
unwieldy  body.  He  charges  anything  and  every- 
thing. One  rhino  charged  a  railway  engine  when 
the  line  was  first  laid  on  the  Uganda  Railway. 
He,  of  course,  came  off  second  best. 

On  the  day  of  that  narrow  escape,  Manvers 
shot  a  rhino,  and  we  had  a  mixed  meal.  There 
were  rhino  steaks,  zebra  rissoles,  roast  guinea 
fowl,  and  leg  of  antelope.  The  soup  was  also 
rhino  and  very  good. 
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We  were  now  close  to  elephant  country,  but 
we  never  saw  elephants.  I  don't  want  to  tell 
you  any  second-hand  stories;  but  here  is  an 
example  of  some  one  has  heard. 

A  man  was  walking  along  with  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder.  Suddenly  he  heard  a  great  beast 
pounding  behind  him.  It  was  an  elephant, 
which  he  had  wounded  and  lost  sight  of,  but  which 
had  now  followed  him.  He  had  no  time  to  turn 
round,  for  the  brute  was  on  top  of  him,  and  had 
lifted  his  trunk  to  catch  him. 

He  half  glanced  behind  and  saw  the  huge 
bulk  towering  over  him ;  and  as  he  did  so,  in  his 
fright  he  somehow  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  rifle. 
The  bullet  entered  the  mouth  of  the  elephant, 
penetrated  to  some  vital  part  of  the  head,  and 
down  he  dropped.  The  hunter  was  saved  from 
a  horrible  death  ! 

I  dare  say  this  is  true.  I  have  heard  and  known 
of  such  remarkable  things  in  hunting  that  I  never 
disbelieve  anything  right  away.  ^ 

We  had  trouble  with  burning  bush  and  forest 
fires.  One  night  our  porters'  huts  were  all  fired 
and  the  camp  was  in  a  terrible  uproar.  We 
shouted  out  "  Base  !  Kilele  !  "  the  equivalent  of 
"  Stop  it !  Shut  up !  "  but,  the  hubbub  continuing, 
we  got  up  and  found  the  poor  fellows  trying  to 
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drag  out  their  blankets  and  clothing  from  their 
burning  shelters. 

At  last  we  got  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  found 
canoes  waiting  to  carry  us  over  to  Uganda.  It 
took  us  from  September  3  to  February  9  to  do 
the  whole  journey  from  England. 


CHAPTER  III 

Going  Up-Country:  Life  and  Adventures 
by  the  Way 

The  Taru  Desert — The  Zoo  let  loose — Nairobi  and 
Kikuyu  —  Peculiarities  of  the  natives  —  Cutting  off 
heads  as  an  occupation — 8,000  feet  above  the  sea — 
The  end  of  the  Uganda  Railway  reached — Crossing 
Lake  Victoria  in  a  leaky  canoe — Cooking  a  meal  on 
board  —  Adventttres  with  hippos — Canoe  and  crew 
exterminated  by  wounded  hippo — Hippo-hunting  with 
a  muzzle  loader — A  crocodile  as  a  pet — Catching 
crocodiles  with  a  pointed  stick — Sami. 

TXT" ELL,  now  we  come  back  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  prosaic  mode  of  travel. 

We  go  to  the  station  at  Mombasa  in  a  jinrick- 
sha, get  into  a  comfortable  carriage,  and  off  we 
start  by  train. 

The  Taru  Desert  for  ninety  miles  is  very 
trying,  and  so  dusty  that  we  look  like  Red  Indians. 
Dust  simply  rushes  in  everywhere,  through 
windows  and  doors,  and  we  dare  not  shut  them 
all  as  the  heat  is  so  great. 

By  evening  we  have  crossed  it  and  get  out  at 
Voi  for  a  good  meal.  The  train  is  kept  waiting 
for  an  hour,  and  we  sweep  and  dust  the  carriage 
and  prepare  our  beds  on  the  seats.  The  upper 
part  is  provided  with  two  swing  shelves,  so  that 
two  sleep  on  them  and  two  on  the  seats. 

47 
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When  we  awake  at  dawn  we  are  in  the  game 
countty.  It  is  like  the  Zoo  let  loose ;  everywhere 
are  antelope,  buffalo,  now  and  then  a  rhino, 
giraffe,  and  ostriches  galore. 

Look,  there  is  a  lion  stalking  a  fine  buck ! 
Ah,  a  great  spring  and  he  has  him  !  Down  goes 
the  buck,  fighting  hard,  but  it  is  no  use.  The 
lion  tears  his  throat  and  all  is  over. 

If  we  might  shoot  from  the  train  we  could  pot 
hundreds  of  animals  and  make  a  big  bag,  but  we 
must  go  on. 

Sometimes  the  train  has  to  mount  steep  hills, 
and  must  necessarily  go  slowly ;  then,  if  you  look 
out  of  the  window,  you  will  often  see  boys  running 
behind  the  train  and  sitting  on  the  buffers  of 
the  guard's  van. 

As  there  is  no  refreshment  car  the  train  must 
stay  at  different  stations  three  times  a  day  for 
meals.  It  seems  very  strange  to  an  Englishman 
for  the  train  to  wait  for  him  a  whole  hour  while 
he  eats  his  dinner.  Some  people  prefer  to  have 
a  spirit  lamp  and  kettle  and  small  saucepan  and 
pots,  and  cook  their  own  picnic  meals  in  the 
carriage.  Then,  at  the  stations,  they  have  ample 
time  to  see  the  natives,  numbers  of  whom  come 
down  to  see  the  trains  arrive,  and  very  funny 
people  they  are,  as  you  will  understand  when  I 
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explain  that  some  are  not  dressed  at  all.     Others 
are  dressed  chiefly  in  brass  or  iron  wire. 

The  girls  have  this  wire  twisted  round  their 
arms  and  the  calves  of  their  legs  until  they 
resemble  a  mass  of  spiral  springs.  As  they  get 
older  the  wire  cuts  into  their  flesh.  This  is 
especially  so  with  the  Masai  girls,  who  drink  a 
lot  of  milk  and  get  very  fat.  After  a  time  the 
wire  wrappings  become  so  painful  that  they  must 
be  taken  off,  and  the  unwrapping  process  entails 
horrible  pain,  for  it  has  practically  stopped  the 
circulation  for  some  years,  and  when  the  blood 
begins  to  circulate  freely  again  it  hurts  dreadfully 
for  weeks  after  the  wire  has  been  removed. 

The  people  near  Nairobi  and  Kikuyu  are 
obliged  to  dress  to  some  extent  because  of  the 
cold,  for  they  live  some  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level  and  the  nights  are  ver^'-  chiUy.  I  think 
perhaps  they  are  the  dirtiest  people  in  Africa, 
for  they  never  wash.  They  smear  their  bodies 
with  red  earth  mixed  with  fat.  When  they 
look  dirty  they  smear  on  more  red  fat  until 
their  bodies  are  caked  with  it,  and  they  look 
as  though  a  scraping  would  do  them  good.  You 
can  smell  them  yards  away,  especially  when  they 
get  warm.  If  you  ask  them  why  they  never 
wash,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  would  get  their 
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death  of  cold,  which  is  very  Hkely  true,  as  to 
take  off  such  a  covering  of  dirt  and  grease  would 
be  like  taking  off  a  winter  suit. 

Their  ear  ornaments  (or  rather  distorters)  are 
very  peculiar.  You  see  a  youth  strutting  along 
with  a  sort  of  Japanese  fan  hanging  from  his 
ear.  All  round  the  top  rim  of  the  ear  are  a  series 
of  holes  into  which  they  put  long  pieces  of  stick. 
He  has  an  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  a  knobkerry 
in  the  other.  One  man  who  was  standing  by  a 
packing  case  which  an  Englishman  was  opening, 
picked  up  all  the  screws  as  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  lid,  and  inserted  them  all  round  his 
ear.  Then  again  the  lobe  of  the  ear  has  been 
gradually  enlarged  until  you  can  almost  put 
your  hand  through  the  hole  so  made.  I  have 
seen  one  man  with  a  hole  in  the  lobe  of  his  ear 
so  big  that  he  was  able  to  put  a  condensed  milk 
tin  through  it,  which  he  wore  for  a  long  time  as 
an  "  ear-ring."  Sometimes  they  are  tempted  to 
stretch  the  lobe  too  much,  and  the  lower  end  of 
it  breaks  and  the  two  ends  hang  about  like  a 
donkey's  ear  which  has  been  split.  This  they 
are  very  careful  not  to  do  if  they  can  avoid  it, 
as  it  is  considered  a  great  disgrace. 

If  we  had  time  it  would  be  very  interesting 
to  see  the  villages  around  Kikuyu.     Nowadays, 
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of  course,  wars  are  prohibited  by  the  English 
Governor  of  the  country,  but  until  very  recently 
they  were  always  subject  to  raids  by  the  Masai. 
To  protect  themselves  they  surrounded  their 
villages  with  a  great  stockade  of  thin  tree  trunks 
and  strong  branches.  To  make  it  impossible 
for  an  enemy  to  get  through  into  the  village, 
they  planted  trees  so  as  to  form  a  long,  narrow, 
twisting  tunnel  through  which  one  had  to  stoop 
low  to  enter.  This  could  easily  be  held  by  two 
men  whilst  the  others  were  guarding  the  stockade. 
The  women,  as  is  usual  in  Africa,  do  most  of 
the  hard  work — the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
the  collecting  of  fire  wood;  and  if  you  require 
porters  for  a  journey  you  will  find  that  most  of 
the  porters  are  women.  The  men  consider  it 
infra  dig.  to  work  as  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  quite 
a  common  thing  to  see  a  woman  carrying  a  load 
of  firewood  on  her  back  supported  by  a  strap 
round  her  forehead,  and  her  baby  slung  in  a 
sort  of  pocket  in  front  of  her  skin  robe.  At  other 
times  you  will  see  a  woman  with  one  or  two  bags 
of  corn  on  her  back  weighing  over  100  lb.  and 
her  baby  perched  on  the  top  of  the  bags.  The 
men  do  a  little  work  in  the  fields  and  gardens, 
their  chief  crops  being  Indian  corn  or  maize, 
yams  or  sweet  potatoes,  and  beans. 
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The  tall,  thin  men  we  see  round  here  are  not 
the  same  tribe.  They  are  Masai,  and  perhaps 
the  most  warlike  nation  in  Central  Africa.  In 
their  habits  they  are  very  much  hke  the  Zulus 
in  South  Africa.  Until  very  recently  it  was 
impossible  for  these  men  to  do  any  kind  of  work 
whatever.  Their  sole  object  in  life  was  to  fight, 
and  to  cut  off  as  many  heads  as  possible.  Until 
they  had  shown  their  prowess  in  this  way  they 
could  not  obtain  a  wife,  as  no  woman  would 
marry  a  man  who  did  not  understand  the  art 
of  warfare.  When  they  had  showTi  their  prowess 
they  were  considered  to  be  Elmoran,  or  warriors. 
As  they  got  older  and  unable  to  fight  they  were 
sent  off  to  join  the  women  to  look  after  the  cattle 
and  cultivate  potatoes. 

The  Elmoran  eat  no  vegetables.  They  all 
drink  blood  and  eat  beef,  which  they  consider 
gives  them  more  strength  than  any  other  food. 
At  any  rate  it  makes  them  more  anxious  to  go 
off  fighting  and  raiding. 

Now,  as  they  are  not  allowed  to  light,  the  only 
thing  they  will  consent  to  do  is  to  be  enrolled  as 
soldiers.  They  think  there  is  no  fun  in  marrj'ing 
and  settling  down  to  a  humdrum  home  life,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  going  off  on  an  expedition 
and  raiding  cattle.    They  do  not  fear  death  in 
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the  least;  very  few  savage  races  do.  They  look 
very  ferocious,  with  their  mask  of  ostrich  feathers, 
tufts  of  goat  skin  round  their  waist  and  legs 
and  arms,  enormous  hide  shields  fantastically 
ornamented,  and  their  faces  painted  with  different 
coloured  earth. 

They  own  immense  herds  of  cattle,  and  although 
they  are  now  confined  in  what  are  called  reserves, 
I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  they  broke 
their  bounds  at  some  time,  and  made  a  raid  on 
everybody,  Europeans  and  natives,  who  Uve 
near  them.  They  resent  the  intrusion  of  the 
white  man  into  their  country,  just  as  the  North 
American  Indian  resented  the  white  man  in 
the  early  days  of  the  settlement  of  North  America. 

But  we  must  pass  on  to  Uganda.  We  mount 
up  and  up  until  we  reach  the  summit  of  what  is 
called  the  Mau  Escarpment,  over  8,000  feet  above 
sea-level.  Although  we  are  on  the  Equator,  and 
the  sun  is  very  powerful  in  the  day  time,  the 
nights  are  as  cold  as  in  November  in  England. 

In  the  old  caravan  days  you  would  sometimes 
find  the  pail  of  water  outside  your  tent  had  a 
covering  of  ice  in  the  morning ;  and  careless  porters 
who  had  neglected  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  their 
blankets,  or  who  had  foolishly  sold  their  blankets 
to  obtain  beer,  were  sometimes  frozen  to  death. 
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From  this  point  we  get  on  much  quicker,  as 
the  journey  is  nearly  all  down  hill  to  the  lake. 
In  about  eighty  miles  we  have  to  drop  down 
4,000  feet,  and  we  find  it  getting  warmer  every 
hour. 

Since  leaving  Mombasa  we  have  spent  nearly 
two  days  in  the  train.  In  a  few  years'  time  we 
shall  find  all  the  country  along  the  railway  well 
cultivated.  A  number  of  settlers  are  turning 
over  the  ground  and  planting  coffee,  rubber, 
wheat,  maize,  and  fibre  for  making  ropes  and 
rough  bags.  It  is  quite  surprising  to  see  the 
number  of  white  faces  at  the  various  stations  we 
pass,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  it  looks  like  being 
a  white  man's  country. 

It  is  also  the  fashion  for  well-to-do  sportsmen 
to  go  to  this  part  of  Africa  for  big  game  shooting, 
and  at  home  one  can  scarcely  find  a  family  which 
has  not  some  connection  in  East  or  Central 
Africa.  Very  rough  and  hard  lives  many  of 
them  lead,  living  in  tumble-down  shanties  and 
superintending  work  in  the  fields  until  such  time 
as  their  estates  or  farms  begin  to  pa}-.  But  it 
is  astonishing  how  happy  one  can  be  under  such 
conditions.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  feel  that  a 
well  furnished  house  in  England  is  the  only 
place  where  one  can  be  happy. 
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We  now  come  to  the  country  called  Kavirondo, 
The  people  are  improving  rapidly,  and  are  one  of 
the  best  races  we  have  to  deal  with  in  Africa, 
but  so  far  they  have  no  idea  that  clothing  is  a 
necessity,  and  go  about  just  as  they  were  bom. 

The  Uganda  Railway  ends  here.  It  is  rather 
funny  that  it  should  be  called  the  Uganda  Railway, 
for  we  are  still  some  175  miles  from  Uganda,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  line  which  has  come  through 
East  Africa,  a  distance  of  584  miles,  and  landed 
us  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Victoria.  You  will 
probably  say  you  always  thought  it  was  called 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Quite  right.  Nyanza  means 
lake  in  the  coast  language.  The  people  in 
Uganda  call  it  Nyanja.  So  if  you  say  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  you  are  merely  saying  Lake 
Victoria  Lake.  You  hear  many  people  speaking 
of  Lake  Nyassa.  Nyassa  means  lake  in  the 
language  of  that  country,  so  to  say  Lake  Nyassa 
is  equivalent  to  saying  Lake  Lake. 

The  journey  across  the  lake  is  nowadays  made 
in  a  comfortable  steamer,  and  we  could  easily 
imagine  that  we  are  in  England,  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  crew  is  composed  of  black  men 
and  the  meals  are  served  by  people  called  Goas, 
from  India,  who  are  half  black,  and  by  black 
boys.     The  one  day's  journey  in  a  comfortable 
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steamer  up  to  date  is  very  different  from  the 
old  style  of  getting  across  the  lake. 

One  who  has  done  the  journey  in  the  old  way 
describes  it  briefly  as  follows — 

To  travel  in  canoes  was  the  favourite  method ; 
indeed,  at  times  the  only  one  possible.  Some  of 
the  canoes  are  very  large,  and  are  very  ingeniously 
made.  A  tree  is  cut  down,  and  the  keel  made 
from  the  trunk  some  eighteen  inches  to  twenty- 
four  inches  wide.  To  this  keel  planks  are  sewn, 
with  palm-tree  fibre,  the  ends  of  the  planks  being 
also  joined  with  fibre.  The  holes  for  sewing  are 
burnt  with  red-hot  skewers,  and  the  joints  are 
caulked  to  some  extent  with  fibre,  such  as  is 
used  for  the  sewing.  The  sides  are  held  apart 
by  the  seats  or  thwarts,  which  are  very  nearly 
round — just  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  each  end 
hollowed  so  as  to  prevent  the  sides  from  slipping 
inward  or  outward. 

Of  course,  such  canoes  are  not  very  strong  and 
leak  dreadfully.  But  there  was  a  superstition 
among  the  people  of  the  islands,  who  are  called 
Basese,  that  if  the  canoes  did  not  leak  they  were 
not  seaworthy ;  and  one  man  sitting  in  the  middle 
did  nothing  else  but  bail  out  the  water  which 
came  through.    If  caught  in  a  storm,  not  only 
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did  water  pour  over  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  but 
the  joints  being  so  weak  the  caulking  came  out 
and  water  simply  poured  in,  and  then  one  or 
two  more  were  turned  on  to  bail.  If,  as  some- 
times happened,  the  water  was  too  much  for 
them,  the  paddlers  got  out  of  the  canoe  into  the 
water  and  tipped  it  so  as  to  turn  out  the  water, 
often  overturning  it,  in  which  condition  it  would 
float  until  further  orders.  If  they  were  not  eaten 
by  crocodiles  they  hung  on  to  the  canoe  until 
the  storm  abated,  and  either  pushed  it  into 
shallow  water  or  by  some  means  managed  to 
get  it  upright  again.  Then  they  climbed  in  one 
at  a  time  and  bailed  out  the  water  until  she  was 
empty  and  all  could  resume  their  places. 

The  European  passengers  generally  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  canoe,  the  floor  being  composed 
of  twigs  laid  across  to  keep  passengers  from  the 
water  which  was  always  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe,  and  on  the  top  of  the  twigs  a  lot  of  loose 
grass  was  spread.  A  rug  on  the  top  of  the  grass 
provided  a  seat  or  couch,  and  a  bag  of  bedding 
or  a  tent  as  a  rest  for  the  back  made  it  quite 
comfortable.  Some  people  used  to  insist  on 
rigging  up  an  awning  made  of  either  grass  or 
twigs  covered  with  the  ground  sheet  of  a  tent. 
But  this  the  paddlers  strongly  objected  to  as  it 
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formed  a  sort  of  sail  and  made  steering  extremely 
difficult.  If  a  sudden  storm  arose  the  wind  caught 
such  an  awning  sufficiently  to  overturn  the  canoe. 
So  voyagers  who  knew  of  this  difficulty  preferred 
to  put  up  with  the  broiling  sun  all  through  the 
day  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  capsizing. 

Lake  Victoria  is  noted  for  its  sudden  storms. 
Many  boats  have  been  lost  in  such.  Paddlers 
never  venture  out  of  sight  of  the  islands  with 
which  the  north  end  of  the  lake  is  studded;  and 
they  dodge  from  one  island  to  another  or  cross 
from  an  island  to  the  mainland,  more  or  less 
hugging  the  shore  as  far  as  possible. 

It  was  possible  to  get  a  comfortable  meal  on 
board,  and  the  best  plan  was  to  put  a  box  or 
basket  of  earth  in  the  bows  of  the  canoe  and  take 
a  supply  of  firewood.  It  was  then  quite  easy  to 
make  a  fire  on  the  top  of  the  basket  of  earth  and 
to  boil  a  kettle  or  cook  a  meal,  provided  always 
the  waves  would  allow  you.  In  crossing  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  a  great  many  cross-seas 
are  encountered,  and  a  big  wave  occasionally  came 
over  and  swamped  the  fire. 

I  wonder  whether  you  could  guess  how  the 
paddlers  used  to  carry  the  fire  ?  There  is  in  that 
country  a  tree,  the  bark  of  which,  when  stripped 
off  and  pounded  with  a  mallet,  makes  a  sort  of 
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cloth.  This  cloth,  when  twisted  and  lighted,  will 
smoulder  and  smoulder  slowly  for  hours  at  a 
stretch.  The  canoe  men  used  to  hide  a  strip  of 
this  cloth  in  a  basket  in  the  driest  part  of  the 
canoe,  and,  when  they  wanted  to  light  their 
pipes  or  to  light  a  fire,  the  strip  of  cloth  was 
handed  along  and  vigorously  blown  for  a  few 
minutes  until  it  almost  produced  a  flame.  By 
holding  it  against  some  dried  grass,  a  fire  could 
be  lighted  very  quickly.  I  advise  you  to  remember 
this  if  you  ever  go  to  that  part  of  the  world,  as 
matches  are  sometimes  forgotten,  and  if  not, 
very  often  get  damp. 

Of  course,  in  canoe  travelling  you  meet  with 
much  more  fun  than  in  a  steamer.  The  lake  is 
full  of  hippos  and  crocodiles,  or  "  crocks,"  as  they 
are  called  out  there.  These  are  not  dangerous 
in  deep  water,  but  hugging  the  shore,  as  the 
canoes  did,  they  were  naturally  very  often  in 
shallow  water.  A  favourite  dodge  of  a  great 
hippo  was  to  come  up  underneath  the  canoe 
and,  with  its  head,  strike  the  keel  and  practically 
lift  the  canoe  out  of  the  water.  Many  such  inci- 
dents have  happened.  The  hippo,  as,  of  course, 
you  all  know,  is  very  much  like  an  enormous  pig, 
but  many,  many  times  larger.  Some  of  them 
are  about  eight  feet  in  length,  and  they  have 
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tremendously  powerful  jaws  and  large  tusks.  If 
shot  at,  their  hide  is  so  thick  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  bullet  through  it.  There  are 
vulnerable  places,  and  if  you  can  manage  to 
shoot  down  the  throat  or  to  reach  the  eye  you 
are  pretty  sure  to  finish  the  hippo,  but  otherwise 
you  only  wound  it  and  make  it  very  fierce. 

Such  a  wounded  hippo  has  been  known  to  go 
for  a  canoe,  grip  the  side  of  it  with  its  enormous 
mouth,  and  tear  it  clean  away,  so  that  the  canoe 
sank.  Any  of  the  crew  or  passengers  who  had 
happened  to  fall  into  the  water  near  the  hippo 
were  promptly  finished  by  the  infuriated  animal. 

The  hippo  lives  chiefly  on  a  vegetable  diet, 
and  the  islanders  suffer  much  from  their  coming 
on  shore  at  nights  and  rooting  up  their  crops  of 
potatoes.  They  certainly  advise  them  of  their 
coming  with  their  series  of  enormous  grunts, 
something  like  10,000  frogs  all  rolled  into  one 
and  all  croaking  together.  But  the  timid  natives 
are  aU  afraid  to  attack  them  with  their  primitive 
weapons,  and  the  hippo  does  not  fear  natives, 
but  goes  on  calmly  uprooting  their  potatoes  and 
does  damage  to  a  whole  acre  during  a  single  visit. 

One  native  I  knew  managed  to  obtain  an  old 
muzzle-loading  gun  into  which  he  put  an  enormous 
charge  of  powder  one-third  way  up  the  barrel, 
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and  then  he  filled  the  other  two-thirds  with  bits 
of  iron,  old  nails,  stones  and  pieces  of  hard  shells 
right  up  to  the  muzzle. 

Thus  prepared,  he  hid  himself  amongst  the  rushes 
close  to  the  narrow  path  on  which  a  bull  hippo 
used  to  enter  his  garden.  There  he  sat  until 
midnight,  and  at  last  was  rewarded  by  hearing 
a  great  grunt,  and  he  began  to  tremble  with 
excitement. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  grunt  close  to  his  ear, 
and  there  was  the  hippo  coming  on  its  usual 
nightly  raid  ! 

He  pushed  out  the  gun  tlirough  the  rushes 
close  to  the  hippo's  head  until  he  touched  it,  and 
then  pulled  the  trigger. 

You  can  imagine  what  the  recoil  would  be  from 
such  an  enormous  charge,  and,  as  he  had  never 
fired  a  gun  before,  he  was  not  prepared  for  the 
shock  he  got.  His  shoulder  was  bruised  and 
ached  for  weeks  after  it,  and  he  was  tumbled 
head  over  heels  into  the  mud.  But  when  he 
came  to  himself  and  recovered  his  senses  he  found 
the  hippo  just  where  he  was  when  he  got  the 
charge,  with  a  great  hole  right  in  the  side  of 
his  face,  and  such  brains  as  a  hippo  possesses 
scattered  about. 

Very  often  hippos  are  found  in  rivers,  and  I 
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know  of  one  man,  a  native,  who  was  attacked  as 
he  was  passing  over  a  bridge  and  absolutely 
bitten  in  two  by  the  enormous  jaws  of  the  hippo. 
The  whole  countryside  was  aroused  by  the  chief 
to  hunt  this  particular  animal,  and  it  took  over 
1,000  men  five  days  to  drive  it  from  its  haunt  in 
the  rushes,  where  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  at, 
and  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

It  was  considered  such  a  feat  that  all  those 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  hunt  brought  in  the 
skull  and  the  hide,  on  two  long  poles,  to  show  to 
the  king  and  to  prove  to  him  their  prowess  in 
overcoming  such  an  enormous  animal. 

A  friend  tells  how  he  was  once  with  another 
white  man  in  two  small  canoes — just  the  trunks 
of  trees  dug  out,  and  only  big  enough  to  contain 
one  passenger  and  one  paddler.  They  were 
crossing  a  small  lake  in  which  there  were  some 
very  large  hippos.  His  friend  espied  one  3,000 
yards  away.  He  had  a  Lee-Metford  rifie  with  him 
and,  paddling  to  within  600  yards,  he  fired  at  it. 

Now,  when  a  hippo  is  struck,  he  generally 
sinks  to  the  bottom  and  stays  there,  sometimes 
three  or  four  minutes,  after  which  he  must  rise 
to  breathe.  He  rarely,  however,  comes  up  in  the 
same  place,  but  walks  along  the  bottom,  or  swims 
to  another  spot,   and  so  comes  to  the  surface 
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unexpectedly.  Thus  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  in 
two  or  three  consecutive  shots. 

In  this  case  the  hippo  disappeared,  but  only 
for  a  moment,  and  came  back  to  the  surface  in 
almost  exactly  the  same  place,  spurting  water 
and  blood.  The  paddler,  of  course,  wanted  to 
flee,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be 
persuaded  not  to  paddle  away. 

There  was  a  fierce  breeze  blowing  and  the  canoe 
was  rocking.  The  sportsman  was  afraid  he  could 
not  get  in  a  second  shot ;  but,  being  a  very  good 
marksman,  he  managed  to  plant  a  second  bullet 
right  in  the  mouth  of  the  hippo  as  he  was  spurting. 
Down  he  dropped  like  a  stone,  and  they  went 
home  expecting  to  hear  more  of  the  beast  later. 

The  next  day  he  sent  down  some  natives  to 
investigate.  It  takes  several  hours  for  a  dead 
animal  to  become  buoyant  enough,  with  the  gases 
generated  by  decomposition,  to  float  on  the 
surface,  but  there  was  the  old  hippo  right 
enough,  his  flanks  bulged  out  with  the  gases ;  and 
off  went  a  fleet  of  small  canoes  to  get  him  to  shore. 

What  a  business  it  was  !  It  took  several  hours 
to  drag  and  push  him  along  to  get  the  carcase 
to  land,  but  at  last  they  managed  it,  and  then 
came  the  task  of  hauling  him  up  the  beach. 
They  attached  strong  ropes  to  his  legs  and  some 
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pulled  and  others  pushed,  but  it  took  forty  of 
them  to  get  that  huge  bulk  on  to  dry  land. 

They  did  not  mind  the  trouble,  as  they  knew 
they  would  be  rewarded  with  a  great  feast,  and 
indeed  they  were.  It  was  a  most  ghastly  sight, 
when  the  body  had  been  cut  open,  to  see  a  man 
standing  inside  hacking  off  great  chunks  of  fat 
and  flesh,  and  handing  them  round  to  his  friends. 
The  hippo  soup  made  from  the  flesh  was  excellent, 
and,  like  most  other  amphibious  animals,  he  had 
an  enormous  coating  of  fat,  which  for  weeks 
supplied  the  hunters  with  dripping  for  cooking. 

There  are  many  "  crocks "  in  the  lake.  I 
suppose  everybody  knows  that  a  crocodile  lays 
eggs  in  the  sand.  Some  60  to  120  are  laid  in  one 
hole  and  then  covered  up.  The  heat  of  the  sun 
hatches  them.  Although  the  eggs  are  no  bigger 
than  ducks'  eggs,  yet,  when  the  j'oung  crocodiles 
are  hatched,  they  are  nearly  a  foot  in  length  and 
look  like  overgrown  lizards. 

We  had  a  young  "  crock  "  one  time  as  a  play- 
thing, and  kept  it  in  a  pail  of  water,  giving  it 
a  piece  of  firewood  to  float  on  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  drowned. 
But  the  third  day  after  we  had  got  it,  the  "  crock  " 
disappeared,  and  for  a  time  we  were  in  mortal 
terror  lest  it  should  have  got  into  the  house  and 
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under  the  bed,  as  we  were  not  sure  whether  it 
could  bite  at  that  age.  We  never  saw  it  again. 
Probably  it  wandered  on  until  it  got  to  a  stream. 

The  natives  fear  crocodiles,  and  have  just  cause 
to  do  so ;  for  it  is  a  common  thing  for  women  and 
children  who  go  to  draw  water  from  the  lake  to 
be  seized  and  dragged  in  to  make  a  meal  for 
these  ferocious  brutes.  Boys,  too,  herding  their 
goats  near  the  lake,  suddenly  lose  one  or  more 
of  their  animals. 

Some  of  them  are  very  brave  in  the  way  they 
catch  "  crocks."  They  get  a  stick  about  a  foot 
long,  of  hard  wood,  and  make  a  notch  in  the 
middle,  to  which  they  attach  a  strong  rope,  the 
other  end  being  fastened  to  a  stake  driven  into 
the  ground  some  yards  away.  The  ends  of  the 
stick  are  pointed  until  they  are  very  sharp.  A 
goat  is  then  fastened  standing  in  the  water,  and 
behind  the  goat  sits  a  native  with  the  pointed 
stick  in  his  hand. 

The  goat  has  not  to  wait  long  for  the  crocodile 
to  come  along.  As  he  opens  his  mouth  to  snap 
the  goat,  the  native  shoots  out  the  arm  grasping 
the  pointed  stick,  and  pushes  it  into  the  mouth 
of  the  crocodile,  one  point  on  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  other  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

The  crocodile,  thinking  he  has  got  an  easy  prey. 
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snaps  his  jaws,  and  the  points  of  the  stick  go 
through  above  and  below.  Then  the  hunter 
calls  his  friends  and  they  haul  up  the  rope. 
Having  got  their  prey  to  land,  they  endeavour 
to  dispatch  him — not  by  any  means  an  easy 
matter.  The  back  being  covered  with  such 
tough,  homy  scales,  a  spear  is  of  very  little  use, 
and  the  only  way  is  to  turn  the  reptile  on  to  his 
back,  and  spear  him  in  the  under  part,  taking 
care  meanwhile  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  his 
powerful  tail. 

Whilst  travelling  across  the  lake  in  canoes  the 
nights  are  spent  in  camps  on  the  various  islands. 
There  is  not  very  much  of  interest  to  describe 
about  the  camps.  Camp  life  is  so  well  known 
nowada57S  that  we  need  not  enter  into  details, 
though  there  are  some  things  which  make  life 
unpleasant  or  pleasant  according  to  one's  power 
of  seeing  the  funny  side  of  things. 

Lake  Victoria  is  noted  for  its  swarms  of  small 
flies,  which  the  natives  call  satni.  They  are  very 
much  like  gnats,  though  they  do  not  sting. 
When  you  are  in  camp  the  light  from  the  lamp 
attracts  them  and  they  come  round  in  myriads. 
They  cover  the  lamp  and  sometimes  extinguish 
it.  They  get  into  all  your  food,  and  tumble  over 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  drown  themselves 
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in  your  soup.  They  get  into  your  eyes  and  your 
ears,  and  you  simply  have  to  leave  your  food. 
They  get  through  your  mosquito  nets  and  make 
sleep  impossible.  The  difficulty  is  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Smoking 
fires  do  something,  but,  when  you  kill  a  million, 
there  is  always  another  million  ready  to  come  on. 
They  arrive  in  clouds ;  when  you  see  them  in  the 
day  time  you  think  it  is  a  rain  cloud.  The  natives 
find  a  use  for  them.  When  they  see  such  a  cloud 
they  beat  a  drum,  run  out,  and  sweep  baskets, 
shaped  like  large  butterfly-nets,  in  the  air  through 
the  cloud  of  sami,  catching  them  by  the  thousand. 
They  then  fry  and  eat  them  with  great  reUsh. 

When  walking  about  in  the  evening  near  the 
lake  shore,  you  sometimes  get  a  great  fright  by 
seeing  what  you  think  is  a  crocodile  rushing 
through  the  grass,  disturbed  by  your  feet.  But, 
although  more  than  two  feet  long,  these  are  not 
crocodiles.  They  are  lizards,  which  seem  to 
prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  and  are 
quite  harmless. 

If  you  are  fond  of  fishing  you  can  have  any 
amount  of  sport,  either  from  the  rocky  shore  or 
by  going  out  in  your  canoe.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
get  used  to  the  novelty  of  an  English  hook  you 
can  fill  your  bag  in  no  time. 
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Arrival  in  Uganda :  Numerous  Adventures 
and  some  narrow  Escapes 

We  arrive  in  Uganda — A  motor  mail  van  in  Uganda — 
The  nicest  people  in  all  Africa — Snake  adventures — 
Capturing  a  snake  alive — Native  legend  of  the  serpent 
— Lizards  as  house-companions  —  A  removable  tail — 
The  biter  bit — Fox-hunting  with  clubs — Bitten  to  death 
by  caterpillars — A  leopard  hunt  in  a  market  square — 
Cyclist  attacked  by  a  leopard. 

TXT'ELL  now,  here  we  are  across  the  lake  at 
Entebbe.  This  is  Uganda  proper.  But 
we  are  not  going  to  spend  any  time  here.  Our 
destination  is  the  native  capital,  Mengo.  There 
stands  a  motor-man  at  the  end  of  the  pier, 
waiting  for  the  mails,  which  he  has  to  deUver 
in  Mengo  to-night,  and  the  white  chauffeur  comes 
on  board  to  get  hold  of  his  load  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  he  has  only  two  hours  in  which  to 
do  the  journey. 

Next  morning  we  go  up  Murchison  Gulf  in 
the  steamer,  and  land  at  a  small  pier  at  Kampala 
Port  which  is  called  Luzira.  In  half-an-hour 
our  traps  are  on  shore,  and  we  find  jinrickshas 
waiting  to  take  us  up  to  the  town  seven  miles 
distant.  A  railway  is  just  being  built  along 
this  seven  miles. 

68 
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Sometimes  you  will  hear  the  native  capital 
called  Kampala,  sometimes  Mengo.  Both  names 
refer  to  the  same  place.  We  must  not  forget, 
in  going  about,  to  wear  our  sun  helmets,  or  topis, 
or  we  shall  get  sunstroke.  It  is  always  hot 
here.  From  the  first  day  of  the  year  to  the  last 
there  is  scarcely  any  change,  and,  being  on  the 
Equator,  our  days  are  always  the  same  length. 
Thus  from  sunrise  to  sunset  is  twelve  hours, 
with  perhaps  half-an-hour's  twilight  at  each  end 
of  the  day,  and  there  are  always  eleven  hours 
of  darkness. 

The  nights  are  nice  and  cool,  but  the  days 
are  terribly  hot,  and  if  you  venture  to  walk  for 
half-a-mile  without  your  pith  helmet,  you  are 
pretty  certain  to  get  sunstroke,  which  may  prove 
fatal. 

The  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  are 
probably  the  nicest  in  all  Africa.  They  are 
called  collectively  Baganda,  and  one  person  is 
a  Muganda.  Always  happy  and  smiling,  their 
chocolate-coloured  faces  look  very  pleasant. 
Everybody  salutes  you,  most  of  them  kneeling 
down  to  do  it,  and  on  all  sides  you  hear,  " Otanyo?" 
("  How  are  you  ?  ")  "  Wasuze  otya  ?  "  ("  How 
did  you  sleep?  ")  "  Kulika  nyanja  !  "  ("  Con- 
gratulations on  your  lake-journey.")     This  latter 
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really  means,  "  We  are  glad  you  have  crossed 
the  lake  safely." 

You  would  probably  be  astonished  at  the 
good  roads  we  have,  for  you  may  think  that  in 
the  middle  of  Africa  you  would  see  nothing  but 
forest  or  desert.  Well,  we  have  both;  and  if 
you  go  into  the  forests  you  will  probably  see 
along  the  side  of  the  road  just  what  you  thought 
you  would  find,  snakes  by  the  hundred.  Some 
of  these  snakes  are  not  very  pleasant  to  meet» 
and  do  not  stay  in  the  forest  always. 

I  remember  one  night,  just  as  my  young  sister 
and  I  were  getting  into  our  baths,  we  heard  our 
black  nurse,  Rebecca,  give  a  great  yell.  She 
called  for  the  boys  and  told  them  to  bring  sticks. 
They  began  looking  about  under  the  tables  and 
beds,  and  rooted  out  a  snake,  not  more  than 
two  feet  long,  but  one  of  the  kind  which,  if  it 
managed  to  bite  you,  would  cause  your  death. 

Another  evening,  as  the  boys  were  washing 
up  the  dinner  things,  we  heard  a  great  scuffle 
outside  on  the  verandah,  and,  running  out,  found 
them  busily  whacking  a  big  black  snake  which 
had  come  to   visit  them. 

Uganda  is  full  of  snakes,  from  little  tiny  ones 
to  great  pythons  over  twenty  feet  long.  One 
day  a  schoolboy  came  and  told  us  that  he  had 
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just  been  to  his  home,  about  a  mile  away,  and 
found  that  an  enormous  python  was  in  his  garden. 
He  asked  us  if  we  would  care  to  see  it.  When 
asked  why  he  did  not  kill  it,  as  it  would  destroy 
his  fowls  and  goats,  he  said,  "  Why  should  I  ? 
It's  all  right,  it  is  not  doing  much  harm." 

Pythons,  you  know,  do  not  bite.  They  wrap 
themselves  round  their  prey  and  squeeze  it  to 
death;  then,  stretching  themselves  out  to  their 
full  length,  and  covering  the  prey  with  saliva, 
they  suck  it  down  their  throats.  You  can  see 
a  python  swelling  as  its  prey  goes  down. 

We  at  once  sent  off  a  dozen  labourers  with  a 
headman  to  capture  this  particular  specimen 
and  bring  it  up  for  us  to  see,  as  we  were  not  allowed 
to  go  to  the  garden  ourselves.  Towards  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  labourers  came  back  with 
the  snake  tied  along  an  enormous  bamboo  pole, 
but  it  had  managed  during  the  journey  to  wriggle 
out  its  head  and  a  long  length  of  its  body. 
Round  the  head  was  attached  a  noosed  rope, 
which  one  man  was  carefully  holding  and  pulling 
backwards  to  stop  the  reptile  wriggUng,  and  also 
to  prevent  it  wrapping  itself  round  the  leading 
carrier.  Had  it  done  so  it  would  have  got  a 
good  leverage  and  pulled  itself  free. 

It  was  a  beautiful  looking  thing.     When  it 
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was  put  down  on  to  the  ground  it  reared  up  its 
head,  shot  out  its  great  tongue  and  looked  very 
fierce. 

After  taking  its  photograph,  we  sent  for  a 
near  neighbour  to  come  along  with  a  shot  gun. 
He  quickly  put  a  charge  of  pellets  into  its  head 
and  finished  it.  Then  we  skinned  it  and  stretched 
the  skin  out  on  the  ground  to  dry.  It  was  rather 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  one  we  had  not  heard  of 
before.  The  whole  of  its  body  was  beautifully 
marked  almost  the  same  as  a  puff  adder,  but 
a  darker  grey  in  colour.  When  these  skins 
are  stretched  on  a  wall  they  make  very  nice 
ornaments. 

The  natives  are  very  much  averse  from  kilhng 
these  pythons.  At  one  time  they  were  evidently 
regarded  as  sacred.  It  may  be  there  is  some 
connection  between  their  own  legend  and  the 
Bible  account  of  Eve's  temptation  by  the 
serpent.  They  have  a  legend  which  shows  they 
look  upon  the  python  as  more  or  less  human. 
I  will  tell  it  to  you — 

Kintu,  the  son  of  the  Creator,  was  sent  down 
from  above  to  govern  the  earth ;  and,  owing  to 
his  wife's  disobedience  death,  came  with  them. 
When  Kintu  had  been  some  time  on  earth,  and 
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though  many  of  his  children  had  been  killed  by 
the  serpent,  a  large  number  had  survived  and 
grown  up,  it  was  told  him  that  Bemba,  the 
serpent  (probably  a  python)  had  come  to  Budo, 
not  far  from  where  he  was  living,  and  was  reigning 
as  king  over  all  the  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  Kintu  at  once  got  his  chiefs  together 
and  set  off  to  fight  Bemba. 

Whilst  he  was  resting  at  the  end  of  his  first 
day's  journey,  Mr.  Tortoise  came  to  him  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  I  will  kill  the  serpent  for  you." 

"  Well,"  said  Kintu,  "  if  you  do,  then  you  shall 
be  general  of  the  army." 

When  Mr.  Tortoise  reached  Budo  he  told 
King  Bemba,  the  serpent,  "  I  am  a  wizard,  I 
cannot  die." 

"  How  so,"  said  Bemba. 

"  Because,"  he  replied,  "  every  night  I  sleep 
without  my  head  or  my  feet,  and  so  I  cannot 
die.  If  you  were  to  have  your  head  and  feet 
cut  off,  you  would  never  die." 

When  night  came  the  tortoise  and  all  his 
brother  tortoises  slept  each  with  its  head  and  feet 
drawn  inside  its  horny  shell.  Bemba  saw  them 
and  said  to  himself,  "  To-morrow,  I  will  try 
that  trick." 

So  in  the  morning  he  called  together  his  people 
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(that  is,  his  fellow  serpents),  and  Announced 
that  in  the  afternoon  they  would  all  have  their 
heads  and  feet  cut  off,  so  that  they  should  be  as 
the  tortoises,  unable  to  die. 

Mr.  Tortoise  greatly  rejoiced  at  this  and,  going 
to  his  fellow-tortoises,  said,  "  Now,  when  you  see 
me  cut  off  Bemba's  head,  you  also  cut  off  every 
one  the  head  of  one  of  the  serpents," 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  and  the  serpents  were 
all  killed  that  day  through  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Tortoise. 

Mr.  Tortoise  then  sent  word  to  Kintu,  "  Your 
enemy  is  dead,"  and  Kintu,  rejoicing  greatly, 
came  at  once  with  his  people,  gathered  the 
serpents'  carcases  together  and  burnt  them. 

Such  is  the  story.  To  this  day  natives  here 
greatly  fear  snakes,  and  at  the  place  called 
Budo,  many  puff  adders  may  be  found,  for  few 
natives  can  be  found  who  are  not  afraid  to  kill 
them,  as  they  look  on  them  as  sacred. 

It  is  at  Budo  that  each  King  of  Uganda  must 
be  crowned.  It  looks  as  though  they  went  there 
to  show  that  they  had  triumphed  over  King 
Bemba  the  serpent. 

Now  that  so  many  people  in  Uganda  are 
Christians,  they  have  given  up  their  belief  in 
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these  old  legends.  Nevertheless  great  numbers 
still  believe  that  the  Creator  does  not  rule  the 
world,  that  the  great  evil  spirit  rules,  and  must 
be  propitiated  by  constant  offerings,  or  he  will 
do  them  harm  by  causing  the  rain  not  to  fall, 
by  bringing  sickness,  or  by  killing  them  in  some 
way. 

In  our  houses  in  Uganda  we  have  all  sorts  of 
funny  things;  lizards  dart  about  the  walls  and 
the  floors,  and  although  we  get  accustomed  to 
them,  we  do  not  care  about  too  close  contact 
with  them. 

One  night  my  sister  Muriel  got  an  awful 
fright.  Something  dropped  down  from  the  ceiling 
and  down  the  neck  of  her  dress,  and  she  felt  it 
crawling  and  wriggling  on  her  bare  back.  Of 
course,  she  made  a  great  noise ;  the  nurse  came 
rushing  to  her  and  stripped  off  her  things,  and 
there  was  a  lizard  wriggling  about.  Fortunately 
most  of  them  are  not  dangerous.  Indeed,  they  are 
very  useful  in  catching  flies  and  smaller  insects. 

When  you  get  a  stick,  and  strike  at  a  lizard, 
and  either  hit  it  or  hit  very  near  to  it,  the  lizard 
shoots  off  its  tail.  If  a  cat  or  a  dog  gets  the  lizard 
by  the  tail,  the  lizard  simply  unhangs  its  tail 
and  runs  away,  leaving  the  tail  for  the  dog  or 
cat  to  play  with.    A  new  tail  soon  grows. 
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It  is  really  very  comical  sometimes,  what  fun 
you  can  have  with  the  tail  of  one  kind  of  Hzard. 
If  you  put  a  stick  towards  the  tail,  it  quivers 
and  gets  out  of  the  way.  It  really  seems  as 
though  the  tail  has  eyes,  and  it  keeps  alive  in 
this  way  for  half-an-hour  or  more,  moving  and 
quivering  whenever  you  touch  it.  It  seems  to 
be  magnetic,  and  have  the  power  of  feeling  even 
when  separated  from  the  body  of  the  lizard. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  wild  cats, 
mongooses  (don't  call  them  mongeese),  which 
are  a  sort  of  cat,  civet  cats,  cervalines,  silver 
foxes,  and  all  kinds  of  things  which  come  after 
your  fowls.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  be 
awakened  at  midnight  by  an  enormous  clucking 
and  scuffling  in  the  fowl-house.  You  go  out  to 
find  that  the  stupid  boy  has  forgotten  to  fasten 
the  door  of  the  roost,  and  that  one  of  these 
brutes  has  got  in. 

One  night  a  mongoose  killed  nine  of  our  fowls, 
but  only  ate  one  of  them. 

A  very  queer  thing  happened  to  a  friend. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  rear  a  dozen  ducklings 
which  were  just  hatched.  Round  his  garden 
was  a  hedge,  and  through  this  hedge  came  every 
night  a  cervahne.  These  cats  are  very  large, 
almost  as  big  as  a  retriever  dog. 

The  hole  through  which  it  came  was  located. 
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and  a  piece  of  meat  strongly  impregnated  with 
strychnine  was  hung  close  to  the  hole.  But 
the  cervaline  evidently  preferred  live  meat  to 
dead,  and  would  not  touch  the  bait  so  temptingly 
displayed.  The  meat  bred  maggots,  and  the 
maggots  dropped  to  the  ground  covered  with 
strychnine, to  which  they  seemed  to  be  impervious. 
Then  the  ducklings  came  along,  gobbled  up  the 
maggots  and  all  died,  poisoned  by  the  strychnine. 

Sometimes  the  schoolboys  have  fine  times 
hunting.  A  hundred  of  them  go  off  together 
armed  with  long  sticks  and  accompanied  by  a 
dog  or  two.  They  can  generally  form  an  idea 
where  a  mongoose  or  a  cervaline  or  a  fox  may  be 
hidden  in  the  long  elephant  grass,  and,  after 
locating  his  haunt,  they  form  a  circle  and  close 
in,  beating  down  the  grass  before  them. 

When  they  have  narrowed  down  the  circle 
to  a  very  small  one  they  send  in  the  dogs  to  put 
up  the  game,  and  as  the  cat  or  fox  rushes  ^t  it 
is  clubbed  to  death,  though  it  generally  manages 
to  bite  one  or  two  of  them  severely  before  they 
finish  it. 

Many  boys  I  know  would  enjoy  our  country, 
for  you  can  add  to  your  collection  of  butterflies 
and  caterpillars  in  a  marvellous  way.  But  you 
need  to  be  very  careful  with  the  caterpillars. 

Two  boys  climbed  a  tree  after  a  bird's  nest  one 
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day.  They  had  not  noticed  that  the  branches 
of  the  tree  were  covered  with  caterpillars  while 
others  were  vigorously  eating  all  the  leaves. 
Both  boys  were  badly  bitten  by  the  caterpillars, 
and  one  of  them  died  in  less  than  a  week's  time 
from  the  effects  of  the  bites.  The  butterflies 
are  varied  and  very  beautiful.  One  is  exactly 
like  a  mother-of-pearl,  but  I  cannot  attempt  to 
describe  them  all  as  they  are  so  numerous, 
especially  in  the  forest. 

As  to  bigger  animals,  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
them  later  on.  Leopards  come  quite  close 
around  our  houses  even  in  the  capital.  A  little 
while  ago  one  came  right  into  the  market-place 
in  the  early  morning,  and  attacked  the  boy  who 
was  sweeping  out  the  market-square  only  600 
yards  from  our  house.  The  boy's  screams 
attracted  a  number  of  people,  and  the  leopard 
became  frightened  and  hid  himself  in  a  mud 
hut  in  the  market.  They  shut  the  door,  and  sent 
for  weapons;  but  no  one  seemed  anxious  to 
open  the  door  and  to  be  the  first  to  enter. 

After  a  little  deliberation  they  decided  to 
fetch  ladders  and  take  off  the  roof  of  the  hut. 
This  they  did,  and  then  they  sat  round  the  top 
of  the  walls  and,  bending  over  into  the  hut, 
jabbed  at  the  leopard  udth  their  spears,  and  threw 
great    stones    at    it.    The    animal    hid    himself 
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under  a  bedstead,  but  at  last,  by  throwing  spears, 
they  managed  to  put  an  end  to  him. 

Our  schoolboys  go  out  for  lessons  in  agriculture 
on  an  estate  some  five  miles  from  the  school, 
and  one  day,  as  they  were  working  on  the  planta- 
tion near  the  forest,  they  heard  awful  yells,  and 
running  down  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  they  found 
a  little  shepherd  boy  weeping  loudly. 

"  What  is  the  matter?  "  they  asked.  "  What 
are  you  making  all  that  noise  about?  " 

"  Noise  !  "  he  said.  "  Have  I  not  cause  to 
make  a  noise?  A  leopard  has  just  jumped  out 
of  the  forest  and  taken  one  of  my  sheep." 

Always  ready  for  excitement,  the  boys  rushed 
into  the  forest  with  their  spades,  some  picking 
up  sticks  as  they  went  in  the  track  of  the  leopard. 
There  he  was  in  the  thick  of  the  forest  tearing 
the  sheep ;  but  on  seeing  such  a  crowd  he  thought 
discretion  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  slouched 
off  amongst  the  thick  undergrowth,  where  the 
crowd  of  boys  could  not  follow  him. 

On  the  same  estate  the  English  manager  was 
going  home  one  night  about  ten  o'clock  on  his 
motor  bicycle,  and  by  the  light  of  his  acetylene 
lamp  saw  a  big  leopard  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  with  his  tail  up,  ready  to  attack  him. 
The  rider  merely  blew  his  hooter  as  loudly  as 
possible.    The  leopard   was   too   astonished   to 
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wait  longer  and  jumped  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  before  he  could  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment, the  cyclist  had  shot  past  him  and  was  out 
of  danger.  It  was  probably  the  same  leopard 
which  took  the  sheep. 

On  the  Coronation  day  of  King  George  V  a 
leopard  was  brought  in  dead  to  the  sports-ground, 
and  presented  to  the  Governor.  It  had  been 
killed  that  morning  only  six  miles  from  Mengo. 
It  had  been  attacking  the  goats  in  a  village,  and 
the  natives  assembled  and  hunted  it  down. 

Latterly  many  natives  have  taken  to  buying 
traps  which  they  set  round  their  gardens  to  catch 
cervalines,  foxes,  leopards  and  the  like. 

One  native  the  first  night  caught  his  own  dog, 
and  had  to  kill  it,  as  its  legs  were  so  badly 
crushed  by  the  steel  jaws  of  the  trap.  The  follow- 
ing night  he  caught  the  next-door  neighbour's 
dog.  The  third  night  he  was  more  successful 
and  got  an  antelope,  a  kind  that  is  called  a 
water-buck.  It  was  a  very  powerful  trap,  as 
you  can  imagine,  to  catch  an  animal  as  big  as 
a  water-buck,  which  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  a  cow. 
This  was,  of  course,  a  good  catch,  as  the  sale  of 
the  skin  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  the  traps, 
and  there  was  enough  venison  for  the  man  and 
his  family  and  many  friends  for  a  couple  of  days. 


CHAPTER  V 
Our  Uganda  Home :  House-keeping  Troubles 

Arrival  at  our  Uganda  home  after  twenty -six  days'  travel- 
ling— W attle-and-dauh  houses — Snakes  as  bed-fellows — 
Boys  for  housemaids — Uganda  house-keeping  trials 
— Remarkable  boys'  names — Difficulties  of  the  Luganda 
language  —  Cow-keeping  extraordinary  —  Africans 
naturally  dishonest — A  thief  in  the  night — A  man  eats 
his  wife  for  mutton. 

YTERE  we  are  at  our  house,  twenty-six  days 
•*■  '*•  after  leaving  England.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  see  what  a  nice  comfortable  house 
we  have.  Of  course,  all  African  houses  are  not 
so  good  as  this.  You  see  all  the  rooms  are  on 
one  floor.  We  have  no  upstairs  bedrooms  and 
no  cellars.    These  houses  are  called  bungalows. 

Many  people  in  the  country  districts  have 
only  very  rough  houses  indeed,  made  of  what 
are  called  wattle  and  daub — that  is,  a  frame  of 
sticks  filled  in  with  mud.  Many  Europeans, 
such  as  surveyors  and  railway  men,  spend  nearly 
all  their  time  in  tents. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  we  have  had  brick 
houses  such  as  this  one.  They  used  to  be  built 
of  reeds  something  like  bamboos,  which  are  the 
long  elephant  grass  you  see  all  around.     Palm 
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poles  were  stuck  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and  the 
reeds  were  sewn  on  to  them  with  the  bark  of  a 
small  tree.  They  are  really  like  basket-work 
houses,  and  when  there  was  a  storm  the  wind 
used  to  whistle  horribly  through  the  walls,  and 
blow  out  the  lamps  and  candles.  You  could  see 
through  the  walls  into  the  yard.  If  you  wanted 
a  fire,  the  only  possible  way  was  to  make  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  room,  and  let 
the  smoke  get  out  through  the  crevices  in  the 
wall,  or  through  the  grass  roof. 

The  doors  and  shutters  were  very  funny  things. 
They  were  just  a  sort  of  screen  made  of  basket 
work,  which  had  to  be  tied  up  into  position  with 
a  strip  of  bark,  or  propped  up  with  a  branch  of 
a  tree.  Cats  used  to  be  very  annoying  during 
the  nights,  pushing  their  way  in  and  out  through 
the  shutters  or  doors.  If  a  house  was  over  two 
years  old  you  knew  that  the  poles  would  be  rotten 
where  they  went  into  the  ground,  and  in  any  big 
storm  the  house  was  liable  to  fall  down  and  bury 
you.  Later  on  houses  were  built  in  a  similar 
way,  but  the  walls  were  filled  in  and  plastered 
outside  and  in  with  mud.  Then  they  were  said 
to  be  of  wattle  and  daub. 

I  was  bom  in  one  of  these  wattle -and-daub 
houses,  and  it  is  still  standing  though  it  is  ten  years 
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old.  This  was  the  first  house  in  the  country  which 
had  a  wooden  door  in  every  doorway  and  a  shutter 
to  every  window. 

When  we  first  began  to  have  wooden  doors 
one  man  did  a  very  funny  thing.  You  remember 
the  story  of  the  old  philosopher  who  made  two 
holes,  one  large  and  the  other  small,  for  his  cat 
and  kittens  to  go  through,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  to  see  the  kittens  walking  through  the 
larger  hole  made  for  the  cat  ?  Well,  this  man  did 
a  very  similar  thing.  He  made  two  holes,  a 
large  one  for  his  dog  and  a  small  one  for  the  cat, 
and  he  always  found  the  cat  preferred  the  larger 
hole  intended  for  the  dog,  and  he  wondered  why 
he  had  been  so  stupid  as  to  have  made  two  holes 
when  one  would  do. 

Most  of  these  old  houses  had  no  ceilings.  You 
looked  straight  into  the  grass  roof,  which  seemed 
to  be  filled  with  lizards  and  rats  and  the  snakes 
which  come  after  these  reptiles  and  animals. 

One  night  in  our  old  house  two  snakes  began 
to  fight,  and  in  the  scuffle  lost  their  hold  and  fell 
down  on  to  the  bed. 

The  rats  and  mice  were  a  great  nuisance  if 
you  kept  no  cat,  and  in  those  days  cats  of  a 
household  kind  were  very  difficult  to  get.  To 
try  and  tame  a  wild  cat  was  almost  impossible, 
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and  the  way  they  stole  your  food,  and  the  noise 
they  made,  was  almost  a  worse  nuisance  than  the 
rats.  Rats  seemed  to  have  a  particular  fancy 
for  nibbling  people's  toes  if  they  happened  to 
stick  out  beyond  the  bedclothes ;  and  they  made 
sad  work  of  boots  which  were  left  on  the 
floor. 

We  only  have,  in  most  of  the  houses,  beaten 
earth  floors,  and  as  these  cannot  be  washed,  the 
only  way  you  can  keep  them  clean  is  to  smear 
them  over  with  fresh  cow  dung.  This  seems 
to  be  a  common  practice  throughout  Africa.  The 
Zulus  adopt  the  same  plan,  but  they  mix  theirs 
with  bullock's  blood  which  makes  a  harder  surface. 
It  is  only  by  thus  smearing  the  floors  that  you 
can  destroy  jiggers  and  fleas,  which  get  mixed 
up  with  the  dung  and  are  smothered. 

We  have  a  big  verandah  round  the  house.  This 
is  not  only  to  keep  out  the  sim,  but  because,  if 
the  rain  were  allowed  to  beat  on  the  walls,  they 
would  melt,  as  they  are  only  sun-dried  and  not 
burnt  bricks. 

The  first  thing  that  you  would  ask  if  you  were 
a  visitor  is,  "  What  are  all  those  boys  about?  " 
They  are  our  servants.  The  cooking,  washing 
the  pots,  making  the  beds,  and  the  washing 
are  all  done  by  boys.     You  see  conditions  are 
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reversed  in  Africa.  We  have  women  and  girls 
as  gardeners  and  to  cook  bananas,  and  the  boys 
attend  to  all  other  matters.  If  a  woman  in 
Uganda  is  in  want  of  any  clothing  she  gets  her 
sons  or  her  husband  to  sew  them  for  her.  Our 
seamstress  is  a  man,  and  he  comes  in  for  a  day 
or  two  a  week,  and  does  any  sewing  or  machining 
needed,  and  he  also  darns  socks  and  stpckings. 
This  particular  man,  if  he  works  the  whole  week, 
gets  two  shillings  per  week,  and  provides  his  own 
food. 

It  takes  one  a  little  time  to  get  used  to  boys 
as  servants.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  them 
understand  that  neatness  and  carefulness  are 
necessary  in  the  house.  Sometimes  you  will 
find  that  the  boy  who  dusts  the  sitting-room 
or  bedroom  will  leave  the  dust  on  a  mirror  until 
it  gets  quite  thick;  then  he  will  stand  before  it 
ever  so  long,  practising  writing  with  his  finger 
on  the  dust.  They  do  the  same  on  any  polished 
table,  and  they  never  think  of  taking  off  the 
dust.  They  are  so  pleased  with  their  efforts  at 
writing  that  they  leave  it  there  as  a  mark  of  their 
cleverness. 

When  you  have  a  spring  cleaning  you  will 
find  the  curtains  and  the  pictures  at  all  angles. 
Not  one  in  fifty  of  these  boys  appears  to  see 
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straight.  Then,  too,  they  need  much  watching. 
One  of  our  boys  was  cleaning  out  a  bedroom 
water  bottle  and  was  discovered  drying  it  inside 
with  the  dirty  duster  he  had  been  using  for  the 
furniture. 

Our  cooking  is  all  done  in  a  separate  little  hut 
away  from  the  house.  We  never  have  fires  in 
the  house  itself.  Once  we  had  a  new  boy,  a  small 
one,  who  had  not  learnt  the  art  of  cleanliness. 
His  trousers  were  very  dirty,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  boil  them  to  get  the  dirt  out,  and  what  do  you 
think  he  did?  He  boiled  them,  together  with 
all  the  dirty  dishcloths,  in  the  saucepan  which  is 
used  for  making  soup. 

It  is  quite  common  to  go  to  the  food  cupboard 
and  find  finger-marks  across  the  jam  or  an  open 
tart,  and  distinct  evidence  of  a  piece  of  blanc- 
mange having  been  scraped  off,  also  with  the 
fingers.  Occasionally  you  will  find  small  boys 
visiting  the  cook  and  picking  bits  of  meat  out  of 
the  stew-pan  whilst  they  sit  around  the  cook- 
house floor  talking  to  one  another.  The  only 
safe  plan  is  to  keep  all  the  food  under  lock  and 
key.  Bachelors  are  very  careless  in  this  respect 
and  suffer  accordingly.  I  have  known  them  to 
lose  as  much  as  24  lb.  of  sugar  in  a  week.  Salt 
they  are  equally  fond  of,   and,  if  filled   in  the 
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morning,  the  cellars  are  always  empty  before  the 
evening  meal. 

Many  men  when  they  first  come  to  Uganda 
have  great  trouble  with  their  cooks.  But  this 
is  partly  their  own  fault.  You  cannot,  in  a  new 
country  like  this,  expect  to  find  a  great  num- 
ber of  well-trained  cooks,  especially  as  there 
have  been  very  few  white  women  to  train  them. 
Bachelors  are  very  unreasonable,  and  expect 
the  native  boy  to  do  all  kinds  of  things  of  which 
they  themselves  are  quite  ignorant. 

One  man  ordered  his  boy  to  make  a  boiled 
treacle  pudding.  What  the  boy  did  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  horrible  mess  he  brought  in  was 
absolutely  uneatable.  Without  waiting  for  an 
explanation,  the  European  sent  for  his  cook,  and, 
as  he  came  in  at  the  door,  asked  what  he  meant 
by  producing  such  a  mess  as  that.  Then,  picking 
up  the  pudding,  he  shied  it  at  the  cook's  head. 
His  aim  was  good,  but  the  cook  evidently  expected 
something  of  the  kind,  probably  from  previous 
experience.  He  dodged  his  head  and  the  pudding 
stuck  on  the  wall. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  boys  are  very 
comical.  If  one  has  a  big  appetite  he  is  dubbed 
"  Luboto  Kyoto,"  which  implies  that  he  has  a 
stomach  like  a  fireplace  and  consumes  anything. 
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Others  you  will  find  called  "  Magezi  Aubwa," 
which  means, "  Wisdom  is  lost  to  him,"  or,  in  other 
words,  "  He  does  silly  things."  Another  of  our 
boys  was  called  Ernest  Rainbow,  and  another 
Aristarchus  Little-thorn. 

It  is  no  use  asking  how  old  they  are.  Not  one 
in  a  thousand  knows  when  he  was  born.  It  is 
only  since  they  have  become  Christians  they  have 
ever  dreamed  of  making  any  record  of  such 
things.  Most  of  these  boys,  who  are  baptised 
Christians,  keep  their  birthday  on  their  baptismal 
day.  Many  of  them  will  come  round  and  ask  for 
some  money  to  get  meat  with  which  to  provide 
material  for  a  feast  on  the  anniversary  of  that 
day. 

No  doubt  you  wonder  what  language  we  talk. 
It  is  called  Luganda,  and  is  a  peculiar  language. 
One  of  the  strangest  things  is  the  way  in  which 
the  letters  /  and  r  are  interchangeable,  and 
the  effect  of  this  is  very  funny.  When  we  are 
trying  to  teach  English  they  invariably  put  / 
where  r  ought  to  be,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  sen- 
tence "  The  rocks  were  rent,"  a  Muganda  reads 
"  The  locks  were  lent."  And  where  Jacob  heard 
of  the  loss  of  Joseph  and  rent  his  clothes,  they 
read  "  Jacob  lent  his  clothes."  Another  boy 
read  "  I  had  been  swimming  and  then  sat  on  the 
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grass,"  but  he  did  not  read  "  grass  "  but  said 
"  sat  on  the  glass."  Again,  "  cows  Hke  to  eat 
sweet  grass  "  was  made  into  "  cows  like  to  eat 
sweet  glass."  Another  boy  was  trying  to  say 
"I  fell  into  the  river,"  but  instead  he  said  "  I 
fell  into  the  liver."  Then  again,  where  the  sen- 
tence was,  "  I  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people  on 
the  river,"  he  read  "  I  saw  a  great  crowd  of  people 
on  the  liver."  Where  one  man  was  described 
as  possessed  of  many  flocks  and  herds,"  he  was 
said  to  have  "  many  frocks  and  herds."  It  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  make  a  native  hear  the 
difference  in  these  sounds. 

Now  for  your  first  easy  lesson  in  talking 
Luganda. 

"  Leta  "  means  bring,  and  if  you  want  tea  you 
say  "  Leta  chat."  To  call  a  boy  you  say  "  Jangu," 
which  means  "  Come  quickly."  "  Genda  "  means 
"  go."  A  very  expressive  word  is  "  Vawo," 
which  means  "  Get  out."  If  you  hear  too  much 
noise  and  you  want  a  boy  to  stop  talking  you 
say  "  Sirika."  If  you  want  to  stop  him  doing 
anything  you  say  "  Lekerawo." 

When  you  first  arrive  you  think  it  will  be  an 
almost  impossible  task  to  learn  the  language, 
especially  when  you  see  such  words  as  "  Neba- 
bagolokokerako,  which   means    "And   they   rose 
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against  them,"  the  sort  of  word  they  used  in  a 
disturbance  or  war. 

It  is  a  very  strange  language  as,  indeed,  most 
of  the  African  languages  are.  There  is  no  word 
for  love.  Since  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
we  have  used  the  word  "  Kwagala."  But  this 
does  not  really  mean  "  to  love,"  but  means  "  to 
desire,"  or  "to  want."  In  the  same  way,  there 
is  no  word  meaning  "  forgiveness,"  and  the  word 
we  use,  "  Okusonyiwa,"  merely  means  not  "  to 
forgive  "  but  "  to  let  off  the  punishment  for  the 
offence  for  that  time  only." 

There  are  certain  words  which  are  the  same 
as  EngUsh  and  which  curiously  you  find  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world.  Babies  always  call 
*'  mama,"  just  as  the  English  babies  do.  To 
speak  of  an  old  man  or  your  father  the  word 
"  lata  "  is  often  used.  Our  people  are  very  polite, 
and  you  must  not  attempt  to  address  any  one 
without  first  saluting  him.  "  Otyano  ?"  is  the 
way  to  say,  or  rather  sing,  "  How  do  you  do?  " 
If  morning,  you  must  also  add  "  Wasuze  otya  ?  " 
"How  have  you  slept?"  and  then  you  may 
proceed  to  give  orders  or  ask  questions. 

When  there  is  an  EngUsh  baby  to  be  nursed 
or  taken  out  in  a  pram,  boys  are  often  employed, 
as  women  are  not  used  to  household  duties  such 
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as  nurses  are  expected  to  know.  But  we  were 
very  fortunate,  and  had  a  dear  old  woman  called 
Rebecca  for  our  nurse.  One  nurse  strongly 
objects  to  looking  after  more  than  one  baby,  and 
for  our  baby  we  had  a  second  nurse  called  Hannah. 
Rebecca  is  a  good  old  soul  and  never  minds  how 
we  torment  her  and  never  gets  out  of  temper.  If 
we  were  not  well  she  always  slept  with  one  ear 
open  and  jumped  up  the  moment  she  heard  us 
crying  or  calling. 

They  seem  to  look  upon  white  children  as  being 
from  another  world  and  spoil  us  horribly.  When 
we  went  home  to  England  on  furlough  we  found 
it  very  different  with  a  white  nurse,  and  we  did 
not  at  all  like  doing  as  we  were  told.  We  much 
preferred  the  old  style  where  Rebecca  obeyed  our 
orders. 

How  the  poor  old  thing  cried  when  we  left  her  ! 
She  went  down  as  far  as  the  coast  with  us  and 
seemed  to  expect  never  to  see  us  again.  I  believe 
she  loves  us  almost  as  much  as  our  parents  do. 
Whilst  we  were  in  England  we  sent  her  out  a 
present  of  soap  and  salt,  which  greatly  delighted 
her  old  heart. 

We  have  other  servants  besides  those  I  have 
told  you  of.  There  is  the  cowman.  I  cannot 
say  I  like  these  Bahima,  as  they  are  called.    They 
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call  themselves  Wahuma  in  their  own  country. 
Most  of  them  seem  to  be  thieves  and  drunkards, 
but  perhaps  I  am  not  quite  right  in  saying  they 
are  thieves,  because  they  look  on  things  from  a 
different  standpoint.  They  think,  when  one's 
cows  are  put  into  their  charge,  that  they  are  the 
owners  of  the  cows  for  the  time  being,  and  that 
they  should  have  the  first  share  of  the  milk  and 
give  their  masters  what  is  left.  Our  cowman 
certainly  took  the  owner's  share. 

In  England  a  young  calf  is  taken  right  away 
from  its  mother,  who  then  provides  regularly  a 
good  supply  of  milk,  whilst  the  calf  is  taught  to 
drink  skimmed  milk  in  a  respectable  manner. 
But  the  cowman  in  Uganda  always  allows  the 
calf  to  begin  sucking,  then  pulls  it  away  and 
puts  it  near  the  head  of  its  mother,  who  goes  on 
licking  its  back  whilst  the  cowman  proceeds  to 
milk  the  cow.  They  think  by  doing  this  they 
are  cheating  the  cow  into  the  belief  that  its  little 
calf  is  still  drawing  the  milk.  They  never  milk  a 
cow  dry  but  leave  that  for  the  calf  to  do. 

Keeping  cows  causes  trouble  at  times.  When 
the  pasture  is  very  bad,  as  it  is  during  the  dry 
season,  and  the  cowman  thinks  the  cows  have 
not  had  enough  to  eat,  he  deliberately  allows  them 
to  walk  into  some  unfortunate  native's  potato 
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patch.  The  cows  nibble  off  all  the  tops  of  the 
sweet  potatoes,  and  kill  the  whole  crop,  as 
potatoes  will  not  grow  when  the  tops  have  been 
removed.  Or  they  will  allow  them  to  go  in 
amongst  a  young  crop  of  Indian  com  and  eat  all 
the  young  shoots. 

Out  comes  the  owner  of  the  new  crop  in  a  great 
rage,  and  begins  to  chase  away  the  cows.  You 
know  what  that  means.  Cows  enjoying  such  food 
are  not  easy  to  get  rid  of,  and,  as  he  drives  them 
from  one  patch,  they  go  into  another,  and  do 
more  damage  in  trampling  about  the  crops  than 
they  would  had  they  been  left  alone.  All  the 
time  the  poor  gardener,  man  or  woman,  is  calling 
for  the  cowman,  who  has  been  hiding. 

When  he  has  allowed  the  cows  sufficient  liberty, 
up  he  comes,  as  if  he  were  in  a  great  hurry,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Ah,  here  they  are  !  "  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  have  found  them  at  last ;  I  could  not  imagine 
where  they  had  got  to ;  I  was  just  taking  a  drink 
of  water  at  the  stream  and  off  they  went  and  I 
could  not  trace  them." 

Then  the  unfortunate  holder  of  the  garden 
follows  the  cowman  home,  often  four  or  five  miles, 
comes  to  the  house  and  lodges  a  complaint.  We 
fetch  up  the  cowman  to  give  him  a  good  talking 
to.     Of  course,  he  vows  that  it  was  a  mistake. 
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and  says  it  could  not  possibly  be  a  fault  of  his, 
and  to  end  the  matter  we  have  to  give  the  gardener 
a  present  of  the  value  of  his  crop,  sometimes  a 
rupee  or  two  rupees  (a  rupee  is  is.  4^.). 

Another  day  the  cowman  will  go  to  sleep 
instead  of  herding  the  cows,  and  they  will  get 
down  to  a  swamp  looking  for  water.  One  evening 
our  cowman  came  back  saying  that  one  of  the 
best  cows  had  gone  to  drink  at  the  stream,  which 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  bad  bog,  had  simk  in  the 
bog,  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  her 
head.  In  fact,  he  said,  she  was  gradually  sinking, 
and  before  long  would  be  unable  to  breathe. 

We  fetched  the  headman  of  a  garden  near,  and 
off  he  went  with  a  dozen  assistants  armed  with 
branches  of  trees  and  ropes.  They  arrived  on 
the  scene  just  in  time,  and  made  a  sort  of  raft  of 
the  branches  on  which  to  stand  whilst  they 
fastened  the  rope  round  the  cow's  horns;  and 
then  they  began  to  pull.  But  the  suction  was  so 
great  that  it  was  several  hours  before  they  got  the 
poor  animal  out  of  the  mud,  and  the  poor  thing, 
when  she  got  on  to  dry  land,  could  not  move  for 
a  very  long  time  as  she  was  so  numbed  with  the 
cold.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  heard 
them  come  home  with  a  good  deal  of  shouting 
and  noise,  to  announce  their  victory,  and  their 
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hearts  were  made  happy  next  morning  by  a  good 
present. 

In  their  own  cow  kraals  these  herdsmen  have 
some  very  funny  customs.  They  never  wash 
out  the  milk  jars  (some  of  which  are  made 
of  wood  and  some  of  pot)  with  boiling  water. 
They  rinse  them  round,  often  with  very  dirty 
cold  water,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  the  hut  over 
the  fire  to  dry,  and  they  become  strongly  flavoured 
with  rank  smoke.  When  the  milk  is  put  in  again 
that  also  becomes  very  smoky  in  flavour,  so  much 
so  that  few  Europeans  can  drink  it. 

You  ask,  Are  the  people  honest  ?  No,  not  as  a 
race.  Very  few  people  in  Africa  are  naturally 
so.  They  do  not  look  upon  thieving  as  a  sin; 
it  is  only  the  getting  found  out  and  the  punish- 
ment which  trouble  them.  Like  the  Chinese, 
they  very  rarely  steal  anything  which  is  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  and  are  most  careful  to 
see  that  nobody  else  robs  their  master,  though 
many  of  them  will  steal  from  each  other  anything 
and  everything.  There  are  house-breakers,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  the  house-breaker  always  carries 
a  knife,  and  is  not  at  all  averse  from  stabbing 
anybody  whom  he  thinks  is  likely  to  capture 
him. 

We  have  only  been  troubled  on  one  occasion. 
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and  you  will  see  that  they  are  not  expert  thieves, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  thief  broke  a  pane  of 
glass,  and  in  crawling  through  the  opening  cut 
himself  very  badly  with  the  broken  edges  of  the 
glass  which  he  had  left  in  the  frame,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  blood  about  the  room. 

He  chose  very  funny  things — one  brass  clock, 
two  cushions,  and  an  illustrated  magazine;  he 
left  all  the  best  things  which  could  easily  be 
identified.  Somebody  or  something  must  have 
disturbed  him,  for  he  took  nothing  else,  and  the 
strange  thing  was  that  instead  of  opening  the 
door,  which  he  could  easily  have  done,  he  crawled 
out  through  the  window  pane  just  as  he  had 
got  in. 

One  English  lady,  who  was  sleeping  in  a  house 
alone,  had  a  great  fright.  Her  windows  were 
only  closed  by  calico  being  stretched  over  the 
opening,  and  she  heard  a  thief  on  the  verandah. 

She  had  a  revolver,  but  was  not  at  all  anxious 
to  take  life.  As  she  saw  the  shadow  of  the  thief 
on  the  calico  window,  she  called  out  to  him  that 
she  would  shoot  him  if  he  did  not  depart.  For- 
tunately he  withdrew,  but,  had  he  known  the 
frightened  condition  of  the  lady,  he  would 
probably  have  entered,  and  taken  what  he 
wanted  without  much  opposition. 
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Several  times  men  and  women  travelling  have 
had  their  tents  looted.  One  lady  had  all  her 
clothes,  which  were  lying  about  the  tent,  stolen, 
and  only  one  stocking  left.  Her  boxes  were 
locked,  otherwise  her  position  in  the  morning 
would  have  been  rather  a  trjdng  one.  Several 
times  the  blankets  have  been  stolen  from  sleepers, 
who  were  soon  after  awakened  by  the  cold. 

Our  food  in  Africa  nowadays  is  quite  good, 
with  the  exception  of  the  meat,  which  is  badly 
fed.  Goat's  flesh  is  most  commonly  sold,  as 
apparently  natives  like  something  hard  to  chew; 
but  we  can  occasionally  get  beef  and  mutton. 
Mutton  is  not  killed  very  much  for  the  market 
for  this  reason — women  always  cook  the  food  for 
their  own  families,  and  women  are  afraid  to  eat 
mutton.  There  is  an  old  superstition  against 
it,  so  of  course  the  women  are  not  going  to  cook 
meat  which  they  cannot  eat.  Just  in  the  same 
way  they  are  afraid  to  eat  much  salt,  as  they  say 
eating  salt  causes  their  children  to  have  dandruff 
on  their  heads. 

I  will  tell  you  the  story,  an  old  legend,  which 
explains  why  women  will  not  eat  mutton. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  sheep  which 
was  very  clever,  and  he  talked  like  a  human 
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being.  A  day  came  when  the  owner,  a  man,  told 
his  wife  to  kill  it  and  cook  it  for  dinner. 

The  sheep  heard  this,  and  when  the  man  went 
away  to  his  work,  beating  bark  cloth,  the  sheep 
got  a  knife  and  killed  the  woman.  Then  he 
donned  her  dress  and  cooked  her,  instead  of  her 
cooking  the  sheep. 

When  the  food  was  ready  and  the  man 
came  back  for  dinner,  the  sheep  set  food  before 
the  man,  who  did  not  know  that  his  wife  was 
dead.  He  thought  the  sheep  was  his  wife,  for  it 
was  night  and  he  could  not  see  very  plainly. 

The  man  said  to  the  sheep,  "  Wife,  where  is 
the  meat  of  the  sheep  which  I  told  you  to  kill  ?  " 
So  the  sheep  brought  meat  and  the  man  ate  it 
and  gave  some  to  the  sheep.  It  did  not  eat  it 
but  hid  it. 

Then  the  son  of  the  man  said,  "  Father,  do  you 
think  you  are  eating  the  meat  of  the  sheep  ?  It 
is  your  wife's  flesh  you  are  eating  ?  Did  you  not 
see  that  it  was  the  sheep  who  brought  food  for 
you  and  that  it  was  dressed  in  your  wife's 
clothes?  " 

Horrified,  the  man  picked  up  his  spear  to  kill 
the  sheep,  but  found  that  it  had  escaped,  and  he 
could  not  track  it  down. 

That  is  why  Baganda  women  never  eat  mutton, 
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because  once  a  sheep  killed  a  woman  and  cooked 
her. 

We  can  get  any  quantity  of  bananas  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  for  we  have  over  300  different  kinds 
in  Uganda.  The  smallest  we  have  are  not  two 
inches  long,  and  a  bunch  of  eighty  does  not  weigh 
more  than  two  pounds.  We  have  others  a  foot 
and  a  half  long,  and  more  than  a  foot  in  girth. 
The  bananas  we  get  are  very  much  superior  to 
any  we  had  in  England. 

Indian  corn  cobs  roasted  or  steamed  are  very 
good.  Sweet  potatoes  and  beans  mixed  up 
together  are  a  favourite  dish  and  very  nice  to 
eat.  We  have  plenty  of  oranges  from  our  own 
garden,  and  pineapples  are  also  very  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Of  course,  things  like  jam  and  sugar 
we  must  get  from  England  in  tins. 


CHAPTER  VI 
Home  Life  and  some  Folk-Tales 

House  building — A  farmyard  in  the  kitchen — No  time 
for  knives  and  forks — Primitive  dress — The  fiery 
leopard — Live  cartridges  in  the  fire — The  women 
do  the  work — Imprisoned  for  poaching — Released — 
Small  beginnings  and  great  endings — Robbers,  robbers  ! 
— The  rabbit's  cleverness — The  king's  cow — Outwitting 
a  leopard — On  strike  ! 

"V  TOW  for  a  chat  on  native  houses.  The  native 
"^  ^  hut  is  very  much  like  a  beehive  on  a  large 
scale.  Some  of  the  hats  English  ladies  have  been 
wearing  in  recent  years  are  almost  exactly  the 
same  shape.  In  fact,  I  almost  think  they  have 
been  copied  from  the  Uganda  hut. 

These  huts  are  built  in  a  very  queer  way.  A 
ring  is  made  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  of  fibre  or 
reeds,  and  then  a  sort  of  a  bottom  of  a  basket  is 
commenced.  Another  ring  is  added  and  the 
reeds  protruding  from  the  first  ring  are  then 
attached  to  it.  These  are  stuck  on  forked  sticks 
stuck  in  the  ground  and  that  is  the  top  of  the  hut. 
Other  and  larger  rings  are  gradually  added,  and 
the  basket-like  structure  is  pushed  higher  and 
higher  until  the  house  is  as  high  as  desired,  and 
then  strong  poles  are  stuck  in  the  ground  to  keep 
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it  from  collapsing,  and  the  reeds  nearest  the 
ground  are  pushed  into  the  ground  and  earth 
heaped  all  round.  Then  the  whole  thing  is 
thatched. 

There  are  no  windows,  and  the  only  door  is  a 
sort  of  stiff  mat  which  is  pulled  across  at  nights 
and  affords  no  protection  whatever  from  thieves, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  thieves  rarely  enter 
by  the  door — they  much  prefer  to  dig  a  hole  in 
the  soft  earth,  and  to  enter  the  house  through 
the  tunnel  thus  made. 

The  sleeping-places  are  divided  from  the  living- 
room  by  cloths  or  curtains  made  from  the  bark 
of  a  tree.  The  floor  is  covered  with  grass.  The 
top  grass  is  clean,  but  underneath  that  there  are 
probably  a  dozen  layers  more  and  more  dirty, 
for  it  is  seldom  that  these  houses  are  swept, 
and  all  kinds  of  insects  and  vermin  get  into  the 
grass  on  the  floor.  The  bedsteads  are  merely 
forked  sticks  stuck  into  the  ground,  on  which  thin 
branches  of  trees  are  laid;  and  very  hard  and 
uncomfortable  they  are. 

You  must  be  careful,  when  you  sit  down,  to 
sit  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  house  if  you  are 
a  man  or  a  boy.  Women  always  sit  on  the 
right-hand  side,  and  it  is  great  cheek  for  anybody 
to  sit  on  the  wrong  side.     It   is  just  the  same 
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in  the  churches.  Men  and  women  always  sit  on 
opposite  sides. 

The  fireplace  is  marked  off  by  four  logs  set  in 
a  square  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  at  night 
the  whole  place  is  full  of  thick,  heavy  smoke 
which  gets  out  through  the  thatch,  but  not 
quickly  enough,  and  the  atmosphere  in  the  hut 
is  very  trying.  Beyond  the  fireplace  is  the 
apartment  reserved  for  the  sheep  and  goats. 
If  you  were  to  sleep  here  you  would  have  rather 
a  bad  time ;  what  with  the  insects,  the  stuffiness, 
and  the  movements  and  bleating  of  goats  and 
sheep,  you  would  not  have  much  rest. 

To  remove  to  another  house  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  The  bark  cloths  and  clothes  are  just 
tied  up  in  mats  and  the  women  and  girls  carry 
them  on  their  heads.  The  fowls  are  put  in  a 
basket  and  this  is  slung  on  a  pole.  Cooking  pots 
the  boys  carry,  and  there  you  are. 

Brackets  are  fastened  on  the  poles  which  hold 
up  the  house :  these  are  the  nests  in  which  the 
fowls  lay  and  sit  their  eggs.  It  is  too  much 
trouble  to  build  a  separate  house  for  fowls,  and 
if  built  it  would  not  be  of  any  use,  as  the  wild 
cats  and  jackals  burrow  under  the  walls  very 
quickly,  and  would  remove  the  whole  of  the 
stock  in  one  night. 
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When  the  weather  permits,  the  natives  eat 
most  of  their  meals  outside  in  the  yard ;  but  if  it 
is  wet  the  banana  leaf  table-cloth  is  spread  on 
the  grass-covered  floor  of  the  hut  and  the  family 
sits  around  it.  For  visitors  a  mat  is  provided, 
and  in  some  cases  a  small  chair  or  stool  can  be 
found,  but  they  are  very  rare  in  a  peasant's 
house.  Of  course,  they  have  no  plates  or  knives 
or  forks,  but  in  one  part  of  the  country  they 
make  a  sort  of  wooden  porridge  bowl.  The 
porridge  is  made  of  a  sort  of  millet  seed,  and 
when  the  meal  is  over  the  porridge  bowl  is  turned 
upside  down  and  used  as  a  stool.  Judging  from 
their  appearance  I  should  say  these  bowls  are 
never  washed,  and  the  only  cleansing  they  get 
is  when  the  rats  Hck  them  out  during  the  night. 

You  only  see  chiefs  on  chairs — the  rank  and 
file  sit  on  the  floor,  but  not  cross-legged  as  a 
tailor  does.  They  curl  up  both  legs  underneath 
them  and  sit  on  one  heel  to  prevent  them  from 
toppUng  over,  and  when  they  are  tired  they  turn 
their  feet  round  to  the  other  side.  They  seem 
to  be  able  to  sit  thus  for  hours  at  a  time  without 
being  cramped. 

When  I  give  a  birthday  feast  we  have  it  outside 
in  the  yard  and  they  all  sit  round  in  a  circle. 
If  you  want  to  show  special  favour  to  anybody 
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you  cut  off  a  great  piece  of  meat  with  as  much 
fat  as  possible,  and  throw  it  across  to  him;  or 
you  dig  into  the  huge  mass  of  steaming  bananas, 
and,  dipping  a  lump  in  the  gravy,  you  pass 
it  across  in  your  fingers.  This  is  a  mark  of  great 
honour.  At  native  feasts  I  have  often  been 
shown  such  honour,  and  sometimes  the  hand  that 
passed  the  food  did  not  look  particularly  clean. 
It  was  only  by  stifling  my  feelings  that  I  could 
accept  and  eat  the  mark  of  favour.  Bananas, 
not  sweet  ones,  are  boiled  and  then  steamed, 
wrapped  in  their  own  leaves  in  a  great  clay  pot, 
and  before  being  served  are  mashed.  Of  course, 
they  are  almost  red  hot,  and  the  mashing  is  done 
by  wrapping  the  hand,  more  or  less,  in  a  folded 
banana  leaf  to  protect  it  from  the  hot  mash, 
which  otherwise  sticks  like  hot  sealing  wax  and 
scalds  you.  Bananas  cooked  thus  are  the  staple 
food  of  the  country. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  show  you  how  bananas 
grow.  See  that  bud  just  bursting  ?  The  bananas 
are  all  inside  that,  in  layers.  The  bud  opens  out 
leaf  by  leaf,  and  each  acts  as  an  umbrella  to 
protect  the  young  flowers  and  fruit  from  the 
sun;  the  strong  light  would  kill  them  but  for 
this  protection. 

It  is   very   amusing   to   see   a   native    feast. 
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especially  when  there  are  boys  and  girls  present. 
It  is  very  bad  form  to  leave  food  over,  and  the 
mark  of  appreciation  after  a  feast  is  to  say  that 
there  was  so  much  food  that  it  could  not  possibly 
be  eaten.  An  old  proverb  says,  "  Never  leave 
any  meat  in  the  house  overnight  or  you  may  be 
murdered  by  a  thief  who  wants  it." 

To  see  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  after  a  heavy 
meal  you  would  think  they  had  swallowed  at 
least  one  football,  judging  by  their  shape.  You 
feel  tempted  to  stick  in  a  pin  to  see  what  would 
happen.  The  way  they  express  their  pleasure 
for  the  food  provided  is  to  make  horrible  noises 
with  their  mouths  and  throats,  the  natural  result 
of  over-eating,  a  most  disgusting  habit ;  and  all 
through  the  meal  they  keep  on  saying,  "Webale 
okufumba,"  which  translated  means,  "  You  have 
done  well  to  cook." 

In  their  own  homes  natives  have  many  delica- 
cies. There  is  a  large  rat  which  feeds  on  grass 
and  herbs,  which  they  very  much  appreciate  and 
hunt  regularly  with  dogs  and  nets.  It  is  as  good 
as  venison.  Then  at  certain  times  of  the  year 
crowds  of  grasshoppers  come  along  and  are  caught 
and  fried.  White  ants,  which  are  such  a  trouble 
in  tropical  countries,  and  are  very  destructive  to 
houses  and  furniture,  are  also  eaten.     When  the 
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swarming  season  comes,  nature  provides  these 
white  ants  with  wings,  and  as  they  fly  out  of  the 
ant  hills  these  are  very  carefully  covered  over 
with  a  heavy  cloth,  and  the  ants  are  collected 
and  eaten  alive  or  fried. 

There  is  a  curious  superstition  about  frogs. 
No  native  will  eat  any  food  if  a  frog  hops  on  to 
it.  Occasionally  a  frog  will  hide  itself  amongst 
the  leaves  which  lie  in  the  basket  into  which  the 
woman  is  putting  the  peeled  bananas,  and  the 
frog  gets  wrapped  up  in  the  bundle  before  it  is 
put  in  the  cooking  pot,  but  under  no  circumstances 
would  a  native  eat  any  of  that  food.  There  must 
be  some  connection  with  the  superstition  which 
made  the  frogs  in  the  plague  in  Egypt  so  dreadful, 
for  the  people  in  Uganda  undoubtedly  originated 
in  Egypt. 

We  have  several  times  had  natives  as  guests 
to  dinner  in  our  house,  and  some  of  their  remarks 
were  very  funny.  When  they  first  came  they 
were  too  comical  for  words.  One  said,  "  Owa  ! 
Look  how  these  Europeans  fix  up  their  table 
with  all  sorts  of  fine  things  !  "  When  seated,  the 
same  man  said,  "  Boy,  bring  me  a  bowl  of  water 
to  wash  my  hands;  I  cannot  waste  time  with 
these  knives  and  forks,  I  have  too  much  work 
to  get  through,"  and  when  the  boy  passed  him 
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a  dish  to  help  himself  to  a  portion,  he  took  the 
whole  dish,  placed  it  in  front  of  him,  and  promptly 
commenced  eating  from  it  with  his  fingers. 

All  the  time  during  the  meal  such  remarks 
were  being  made  as,  "I  say,  doesn't  he  love  us  ! 
I  have  never  seen  a  European  prepare  food  like 
this  !  " 

"  I  say,  I  am  eating  such  a  powerful  lot ! 
There  will  be  no  need  for  me  to  eat  to-morrow, 
as  this  httle  lot  will  last  me  two  days." 

"  I  have  got  to  teach  in  school  to-morrow 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  but  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  get  there  unless  I  go  and  sleep  in  the 
class-room  now." 

"  I  say,  isn't  this  blanc  mange  fine  ?  I  can  feel 
it  trickUng  cold  right  down  here  " — indicating 
with  his  finger  the  passage  of  the  delicacy. 

"  Look  here,  boy,  you  just  put  this  rice  and 
curry  on  one  side ;  I  am  going  to  have  a  turn  at 
this  nice-looking  thing  here,  and  I  will  have 
another  go  at  that  later  on."  But  later  there 
came  along  some  bananas,  and  his  look  of  disgust 
at  the  boy  was  very  funny  as  he  said,  "  Do  you 
think  I  am  going  to  condescend  to  eat  stuff  like 
that  when  there  are  all  these  things  before  me? 
I  can  get  those  any  day." 

Then  chimed  in  another :  "  I  say,  old  man,  you 
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had  better  be  careful.  If  you  eat  any  more  you 
will  never  be  able  to  see  the  road,  as  there  will 
be  such  a  mountain  between  your  eyes  and  the 
ground."  Of  course,  you  will  not  imagine  that 
these  remarks  refer  to  all  the  Baganda ;  indeed, 
they  know  better  nowadays. 

The  first  thing  you  are  offered  in  a  native's 
house,  as  a  mark  of  hospitality,  is  a  basket  of 
coffee  beans,  which  you  are  supposed  to  chew, 
and  a  sugar  cane  is  often  added.  Sugar  cane  is 
a  great  dehcacy,  and  the  teeth  of  the  natives 
make  short  work  with  the  hard,  horny  rind, 
pulUng  it  off  in  great  chunks.  The  inner  portion 
is  then  chewed  until  all  the  juice  is  extracted, 
and  the  refuse  is  thrown  about  the  floor. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
the  natives  wash.  They  make  a  kind  of  soap 
by  boiling  the  fat  from  sheep's  tails  and  then 
pouring  in  a  liquid  made  from  banana  peelings 
which  they  bum  when  dry,  and  then  strain 
through  a  grass  sieve.  This  liquid  is  a  kind  of 
p)otash,  and  when  mixed  with  boiling  fat  causes 
it  to  coagulate,  and  a  very  rough  kind  of  soap 
is  the  result.  But  this  is  usually  used  for  washing 
clothes. 

To  wash  themselves  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
fetch  water  from  the  stream  or  river,  and  they 
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simply  go  into  the  garden  and  strip  off  a  section 
of  a  banana  stem.  This  stem  is  made  up  of  long 
sections  which  look  almost  like  a  loofah,  and  these 
sections  or  cells  are  filled  with  juice,  and  when 
crushed  in  the  hand  and  rubbed  over  the  body 
the  mixture  of  perspiration  with  liquid  from  the 
banana  stem  produces  a  lather,  and  this  is  how 
the  natives  wash  themselves. 

You  will  notice  many  of  them  with  bald  heads. 
That  is  because  when  their  hair  grows  long  and 
becomes  uncomfortable — I  need  not  describe  why 
it  becomes  uncomfortable — they  shave  off  the 
whole  of  the  hair.  Men,  women  and  children 
follow  this  custom.  A  negro's  hair  is  all  like 
little  curly  springs  and  cannot  be  combed  or 
brushed.     It  is   like  a  curly  doormat. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  native  is  made  from 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  which  supplies  a  rough  kind 
of  cloth  when  hammered  out  with  a  mallet.  This 
cannot  be  washed,  but  is  in  constant  use  as 
clothing  until  it  rots.  It  is  also  used  for  blankets. 
The  men  tie  it  in  a  knot  over  their  shoulders,  but 
the  women  only  wrap  it  up  to  the  armpits  and 
tie  it  with  a  waistband.  Nowadays  these  bark 
clothes  are  going  out  of  fashion;  English  and 
American  calicos  are  being  used,  which  are  very 
much  cleaner  and  last  much  longer.     The  men 
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mostly  adopt  a  long  white  shirt  which  they  call 
a  Kanzu,  and  in  this  they  look  very  neat  and 
clean.  The  women  simply  wrap  the  cloth  round 
them,  as  they  used  to  do  with  the  bark  cloth,  and 
add  a  coloured  waistband.  When  the  king  is 
on  tour  and  anybody  appears  in  a  bark  cloth, 
unless  it  be  a  brand  new  one,  he  is  promptly 
hustled  off  the  roadside  and  told  to  go  and  dress 
himself  in  a  way  worthy  of  a  loyal  subject ;  and 
on  special  days  in  church,  anybody  wearing  a 
bark  cloth  is  asked  to  sit  on  the  verandah  and 
not  to  mix  with  respectably  dressed  people. 

Many  of  the  chiefs  are  more  or  less  educated 
men  and  are  very  courteous  indeed.  They  give 
you  tea  in  their  own  homes  in  as  nice  a  style  as 
you  would  find  in  any  European  house,  and  they 
know  how  to  behave  themselves  thoroughly  well. 
But  many  of  the  native  men  look  on  their  wives 
as  they  look  on  their  domestic  animals,  as  things 
made  to  serve  them.  Some  beat  them  very  often, 
but  nowadays,  if  a  woman  complains,  her  hus- 
band is  put  into  prison  with  an  old  slave-yoke 
round  his  neck,  and  is  taught  to  realise  that  his 
wife  is  a  human  being. 

Sometimes  you  will  see  a  woman  dragging 
along  a  crying  baby.  No  doubt  the  baby  is 
shrieking  because  she  has  been  told  that  she  is 
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being  taken  to  the  white  man  to  be  eaten  up 
for  being  disobedient.  Whenever  we  go  into  any 
of  the  country  gardens,  the  httle  children,  unless 
they  belong  to  the  Mission  school,  invariably 
run  off  terrified.  They  have  been  often  told  that, 
if  they  are  not  good,  a  white  man  will  be  fetched 
to  eat  them ;  just  in  the  same  way  as  your  nurse 
used,  perhaps,  to  tell  you  that  a  black  man  would 
come  to  eat  you  up. 

As  they  grow  older  a  very  curious  custom  is 
followed  with  these  children.  They  are  scarcely 
ever  brought  up  by  their  own  father  and  mother. 
Parents  exchange  offspring  with  each  other, 
uncles  and  aunts  bringing  up  their  brothers'  and 
sisters'  children.  They  say  the  reason  is  that, 
if  left  at  home,  the  women  refuse  to  let  the 
children  be  beaten  often  enough  to  teach  them 
their  manners;  but  that  aunts  and  uncles  have 
no  scruples  about  beating  nephews  and  nieces, 
and  so  the  children  do  not  get  out  of  hand. 

Some  of  the  women  are  very  cruel  to  little 
children,  who,  if  they  are  really  naughty,  are 
subjected  to  a  most  trying  ordeal.  They  are 
taken  out  on  a  very  dark  night  and  tied  to  a 
tree  in  the  garden.  Then  they  see  coming 
towards  them  an  object  with  fiery  eyes,  fiery 
hands,  and  fiery  toes,  crying  and  howhng  Hke 
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a  leopard.  They  are  told  that  it  is  a  fiery 
leopard  coming  to  eat  them.  Then,  when  the 
poor  child  is  nearly  dead  with  fright,  and  has 
promised  never  to  be  naughty  again  as  long  as 
he  lives,  he  is  set  free. 

I  have  seen  one  of  these  fiery  animals  dressed 
up,  and  he  looked  horrible.  It  is  done  in  this  way. 
A  boy  is  smeared  slightly  with  white  earth,  which 
makes  him  visible  in  the  darkness,  and  then  in 
each  ear  and  in  his  mouth  he  sticks  a  smouldering 
piece  of  bark  cloth.  He  holds  other  pieces  in  his 
fingers,  sticks  two  or  three  more  round  a  waist- 
belt,  and  he  holds  other  pieces  between  his  toes. 
Then  he  walks  along,  making  grotesque  move- 
ments, and  dropping  the  fire  from  the  smouldering 
cloth  as  he  goes,  making  most  horrible  cries  and 
moans. 

Boys,  of  course,  are  just  as  full  of  fun  as  English 
boys  are,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  a  joke.  One  boy 
we  had  in  our  house  thought  he  had  got  a  fine 
game  on.  He  had  become  possessed  by  some 
means  of  some  shot  cartridges  which  had  been 
put  with  some  rubbish  by  mistake,  the  head  boy 
not  having  carried  out  his  instructions  when 
clearing  out  a  room,  or  perhaps  having  left  the 
cartridges  with  a  view  to  having  some  fun.  Now 
this  small  boy  got  some  of  the  cartridges,  and, 
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going  into  the  garden,  he  gathered  together  his 
friends,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  fire.  Having 
made  a  good  hot  one,  they  began  to  throw  in  the 
cartridges  one  by  one. 

They  had  not  thrown  in  many  before  the  poor 
boy,  who  thought  he  was  having  a  joke,  was 
brought  into  the  house  in  a  most  ghastly  condition. 
The  brass  end  of  the  cartridge  had  blown  out, 
struck  him  on  the  leg,  and  knocked  off  a  good 
piece  of  that  useful  member.  The  shot  from 
another  had  caught  him  all  over  the  body,  and 
it  took  the  doctor  several  hours  to  pick  out  the 
pellets.  They  thought  at  first  he  would  lose  the 
sight  of  an  eye,  but  he  managed  to  recover. 

Boys  do  not  seem  to  have  many  games  except 
those  introduced  by  Europeans,  such  as  football. 
The  only  native  game  they  play  to  any  extent 
is  one  they  call  Kibirigo,  which  is  plaj'ed  with 
sticks  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  The  idea 
is  to  throw  these  sticks  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  spin  over  on  alternate  ends,  and  hit  a  mark. 

The  chief  sport  of  the  country  is  wrestling,  and 
this  they  practice  a  great  deal.  There  are  county 
contests  and  tribal  contests.  Our  schoolboj's 
also  have  house  matches. 

I  have  told  you  before  that  men  and  women 
seem    to    have    their    positions    reversed    when 
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compared  with  customs  in  England.  The  women 
get  up  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  go  off 
to  cultivate  the  gardens,  taking  their  babies  with 
them.  The  poor  little  babies  are  put  down  on 
the  ground  on  a  small  piece  of  bark  cloth.  When 
the  sun  gets  hotter  and  hotter,  a  little  tent  is 
made  over  them  with  a  banana  leaf.  There  they 
lie  all  through  the  morning  and  very  rarely  cry, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  crying  is  of  no  use. 

The  mother  is  too  busy  to  attend  to  them  except 
about  nine  o'clock,  at  which  time  she  is  entitled 
to  sit  down  for  a  rest  and  smoke  her  pipe,  nursing 
the  baby  meanwhile.  When  she  gets  home 
at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  from  digging  and 
cultivating,  she  sets  about  preparing  the  noonday 
meal  of  bananas.  After  the  meal  off  she  goes 
with  her  girls  to  the  forest  to  fetch  firewood; 
you  will  often  see  one  carrying  a  load  of  over 
100  lb.  weight.  Then  the  water  must  be  fetched 
from  the  well  and  preparations  made  for  the 
evening  meal.  It  is  the  women's  duty  also  to 
fetch  the  grass  needed  for  thatching  the  house, 
and  for  spreading  on  the  floor;  they  grow  the 
tobacco  and  prepare  it  for  smoking.  They  also 
make  all  the  beer  needed  for  the  house.  This  beer 
is  prepared  from  bananas  by  just  pressing  out  the 
juice  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve  made  of  grass. 
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Their  hard  work  ended,  the  women  are  at 
liberty  to  sit  down  round  the  fire,  talk  over 
the  events  of  the  day  and  tell  the  children  the 
old  legends  and  stories  of  the  country. 

I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  hear  some  of  their 
stories. 

One  is  called  The  Nobleman,  the  Poacher  and 
the  Guards,  and  is  as  follows : — 

Once  upon  a  time  (you  always  start  off  in  this 
way)  there  was  a  man  called  Nkufu.  He  was  a 
poacher.  One  day,  just  as  he  was  turning  a 
partridge  out  of  a  snare,  a  servant  of  the  nobleman 
dropped  on  him  and  said,  "  Hallo,  are  you  trapping 
my  chief's  birds?  " 

He  hauled  the  poacher  up  before  the  nobleman, 
who  put  him  into  gaol,  in  the  stocks.  (Our  gaols 
are  silly  sort  of  huts  with  only  reed  or  grass  walls, 
so  that  we  have  to  put  the  prisoner's  feet  into  a 
great  block  of  wood  which  we  call  Nvuba,  as 
otherwise  they  could  easily  dig  through  the  walls 
with  a  toothpick.) 

The  chief  told  off  three  watchers  to  guard  the 
man,  and  these  were  a  dog,  a  frog,  and  a  fowl. 
Now  you  must  know  that  in  those  days  all  dogs 
had  horns,  each  frog  had  a  tail,  and  all  fowls  had 
arms  as  we  say,  or  forepaws. 

Said  the  chief,   "  If  you  three  let  this  man 
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escape,  I  shall  take  away  from  your  family  one 
appendage  which  will  cause  you  to  be  laughed 
at  for  ever." 

When  the  news  reached  his  home  that  he  was 
in  durance  vile,  the  prisoner's  brother  cast  about 
for  means  of  releasing  him.  He  decided  to  try 
a  ruse,  so  he  selected  his  fattest  goat  and  took 
that  with  him,  and  also  a  supply  of  tobacco  leaves 
and  sem-sem  seeds. 

Arrived  at  the  prison  he  drew  near  and  talked 
with  the  guards  to  make  sure  that  he  was  at  the 
right  spot. 

To  them  he  then  said,  "  My  friends,  my  goat 
refuses  to  travel  any  further,  it  is  so  tired.  May 
I  beg  the  loan  of  a  knife  with  which  to  kill  it  ? 
The  dog  was  only  too  glad  to  lend  him  a  knife, 
as  he  scented  a  feast,  and  leading  the  goat  a 
good  half-mile  away,  the  man  killed  it.  As 
he  took  away  the  goat,  he  dropped  sem-sem  seeds 
and  pieces  of  tobacco  from  the  hut  to  the  place 
where  he  killed  the  goat,  something  after  the  style 
you  drop  pieces  of  paper  in  a  paper-chase. 

When  he  had  cut  the  goat  into  pieces,  he  left 
most  of  the  entrails  at  the  place  of  slaughter, 
and,  taking  a  basin  of  blood  with  him,  he  spilled 
it  as  he  went  back  to  restore  the  knife  to  the  dog, 
and  he  dropped  a  bone  here  and  there. 
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Smelling  the  blood,  the  dog  gave  no  thought 
to  his  knife  or  his  prisoner,  but  rushed  out  of  the 
hut  and  began  to  lick  up  the  blood. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  a  fowl  can't  resist  it 
is  sem-sem  seed,  and  the  frog  can  never  forgo 
a  feast  of  tobacco  leaves.  When  they  saw  the 
dog  rush  out,  they  followed  him  to  see  what  he 
was  up  to,  and  each,  catching  sight  of  his  own 
pet  delicacy,  rushed  to  the  food.  Thus  very 
soon  all  three  guards  were  following  the  bait  laid 
by  the  would-be  rescuer. 

The  man  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  them, 
and,  shouldering  most  of  the  goat's  flesh  which 
he  had  tied  up  in  a  bundle,  he  made  as  though 
he  was  going  off.  But  he  only  went  as  far  as 
a  little  thicket  near  the  hut,  and  as  soon  as  the 
guards  got  well  away,  each  intent  on  his  own 
enjoyment,  out  he  slipped  from  the  thicket  and 
into  the  hut,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  brother. 

With  the  dog's  own  knife  he  hacked  at  the  pegs 
which  secured  the  prisoner's  feet  in  the  stocks, 
and  together  they  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  at 
the  back  of  the  hut  and  fled. 

Meanwhile  the  guards  were  having  a  great  time. 
But  suddenly  the  dog  cried  in  a  harsh  voice, 
"  Say,  Froggie ;  go  and  see  if  that  prisoner  is  still 
there." 
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"  Oh,  my  friend,"  replied  the  frog,  "  have  you 
no  pity  for  me.  Don't  you  see  how  I  am  enjoying 
my  tobacco  leaf?  " 

So  he  kept  his  eyes  to  the  ground  and  called 
to  the  fowl,  "  Fowl,  sir,  won't  you  go  and  see 
after  that  prisoner?" 

"  Not  much,"  said  the  fowl;  "  I  can't  think  of 
leaving  this  nice  supply  of  sem-sem  seed  for  such 
a  reason  as  that.  I  couldn't  bear  the  thought 
of  it." 

So  he  called  to  the  dog,  "  Mr.  Dog,  you  had 
better  go  yourself  and  see  if  that  prisoner  is  still 
safe."    This  he  said  with  a  smile. 

After  a  while  the  frog  strolled  back  to  see  if 
all  was  well.  To  his  dismay  he  found  the  stocks 
without  occupant,  and  he  called  to  his  fellow 
guards  in  terror  that  the  prisoner  had  fled.  They 
made  a  great  outcry  which  caused  a  number  of 
people  to  come  together. 

"  What's  this  hubbub  about?  "  they  asked. 

"  Our  prisoner  has  fled,"  was  the  distressful 
reply. 

Of  course,  they  were  for  running  away,  but 
some  of  the  crowd  immediately  reported  them 
to  the  nobleman  and  the  guards  were  brought 
before  him. 

He  quickly  divined  the  cause  of  their  neglect, 
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and  said,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  what  the 
penalty  would  be  should  you  fail  in  your 
trust?  " 

Then  he  ordered  up  his  executioners,  and  cut 
off  the  dog's  horns,  the  fore-paws  of  the  fowl, 
and  the  tail  of  the  frog,  and  all  their  fellows 
were  also  included  in  their  disgrace.  And  now 
you  know  the  reason  why  to-day  frogs  are  minus 
tails,  fowls  have  two  legs  only,  and  dogs  are 
unadorned  by  horns. 

After  he  had  thus  mutilated  them  the  nobleman 
ordered  them  to  go  and  look  for  the  man,  promising 
that,  if  they  could  find  him,  he  would  allow  their 
children  to  regain  the  lost  members.  They  never 
found  him. 

But  now  you  can  understand  the  reason  why 
frogs  live  in  pools  or  in  the  lake;  they  are  still 
looking  for  the  man  under  the  water  so  that  they 
may  get  back  their  tails .  Fowls  still  scratch  down 
into  the  soil  hoping  to  find  Nkufu  hidden  there,, 
that  thus  they  may  get  back  their  lost  arms. 
And  dogs  still  mournfully  cry  "  Nkufu,  Nkufu," 
day  after  day,  but  they  have  not  yet  recovered 
their  lost  horns. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  moral  of  the  story.  "  Too 
much  eating  makes  us  forget  our  appointed 
business." 
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These  are  also  fireside  tales.  One  is  called 
The  Poor  Man  and  the  Wizard : — 

A  maii  sunk  in  poverty  went  to  a  wizard  and 
told  him  he  wanted  to  be  rich.  The  wizard  said 
to  him,  "  Very  well,  go  and  watch  the  white  ants. 
Catch  as  many  as  you  can  and  dry  them  in  the 
sun,  and  bring  them  to  me." 

Having  got  the  ants  and  placed  them  on  a  mat 
in  the  sun  to  dry  he  went  of!  for  a  stroll.  On 
his  return  he  found  that  a  big  lizard  had  swallowed 
all  tlie  insects,  so  he  killed  the  lizard.  A  fowl 
came  along  and  gobbled  up  the  lizard,  so  he 
killed  the  fowl.  A  big  wild  cat  soon  discovered 
the  carcase  of  the  fowl,  and  ate  it  up,  so  the 
man  killed  the  wild  cat.  Then  came  a  leopard 
and  ate  the  wild  cat,  and  the  man  in  his  turn 
killed  the  leopard.  Next  came  a  lion  who  ate 
up  the  leopard,  so  the  man  felt  that  he  must  kill 
the  Uon.  Last  of  all  came  an  elephant  which  began 
kicking  and  playing  with  the  carcase  of  the  lion, 
so  the  man  speared  the  elephant  and  killed  him. 
Then  he  went  to  the  wizard  and  told  him  the 
whole  story,  and  he  related  how  he  had  killed 
an  enormous  animal. 

The  wizard  asked.  What  was  it  like  ?  The  man 
said  it  had  very  big  horns  sticking  out  of  his 
mouth  and  was  a  very  great  beast  indeed. 
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"  Ah  !  "  said  the  wizard,  "  go  and  bring  me 
those  horns  you  speak  of." 

Whilst  the  man  was  engaged  hacking  out  the 
tusks  from  the  mouth  of  the  elephant,  the  king 
of  that  day  passed  the  place  on  his  way  to  hunt, 
and  said  to  the  man,  "  You  must  sell  me  that 
ivory."  Payment  the  king  made  in  kind, 
namely,  twenty  women,  six  boys,  and  seven 
cows,  so  the  pool*  man  became  a  rich  man  all 
at  once  just  because  he  had  got  a  few  white  ants. 
Thus,  you  see,  small  beginnings  may  have  great 
endings. 

Another  one  runs  as  follows  :  Two  men  were 
taking  a  journey  together  and  they  made  a 
covenant  to  begin  with,  which  was,  "  If  we  meet 
with  any  danger  one  of  us  shall  run  away  and 
leave  the  other  one  to  face  the  danger  alone,  and 
if  we  get  rich  during  our  journey  we  shall  share 
and  share  alike." 

As  they  went  along  one  of  them  picked  up  a 
big  bag  of  cowrie  shells  and  said,  "  This  will  be 
my  last  journey  on  my  feet.  With  this  money 
I  will  buy  a  cow  to  ride  on." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other,  "  shall  you  not  give  me 
my  half?  " 

To  which  the  first  man  replied,  "  I  never  chum 
with  poverty." 
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Shortly  after  several  men  rushed  out  upon 
them,  and  they  started  to  run  away,  crying, 
"  Robbers,  robbers  !  "  The  man  with  the  money 
could  not  get  along  so  fast  as  his  friend,  owing 
to  the  weight  he  had  to  carry,  and  cried  out, 
"  We  shall  be  murdered  !  Will  you  not  wait  for 
me,  my  friend?  " 

The  friend  repUed,  "  I  never  chum  with  those 
about  to  die."  The  robbers  caught  them  both, 
and  the  man  who  had  nothing  promptly  gave 
away  the  man  who  had  picked  up  the  money, 
saying,  "  He  is  the  man  who  is  worth  robbing." 
So  the  rich  man  was  promptly  killed,  whilst  his 
friend  went  on  his  way.  The  moral  of  this  is, 
that  we  should  not  be  niggardly  to  our  poor 
friends  when  we  get  rich. 

You  know  there  are  many  stories  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  about  the  wisdom  of  the  rabbit. 
We  have  a  rabbit  also  in  Uganda,  though  it  is 
rather  uncommon  near  the  capital.  I  have  never 
seen  one,  though  I  have  tried  over  and  over  again 
to  get  a  specimen.  It  is  called  by  the  natives 
Wakima.  You  may  like  to  hear  some  of  the 
stories  in  which  the  rabbit  figures.  Here  is  one 
called  The  Dog  and  the  Rabbit : — 

Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Dog  went  every  day  and 
took  Mr.  Rabbit's  fowls  and  ate  them  for  his 
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dinner.  Naturally  Mr.  Rabbit  objected  and  said, 
"  What  shall  I  do  to  prevent  that  wretched 
Mr.  Dog  from  taking  my  fowls?  "  And  he 
pondered  and  pondered  what  he  could  do. 

At  last  he  devised  a  plan.  One  day  he  called 
upon  Mr.  Dog  as  he  was  at  dinner  and  said, 
"  Look  here,  Mr.  Dog,  I  have  just  seen  a  splendid 
Musu  (an  edible  rat).  You  are  stronger  than  I, 
come  and  kill  it  for  your  dinner." 

"  Where?  where?  "  said  Mr.  Dog,  and  jumping 
up,  he  ran  with  Mr.  Rabbit  as  fast  as  possible 
after  the  rat. 

Now  Mr.  Rabbit  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
dig  a  pit  in  the  path  where  he  thought  the  rat 
would  run  to  get  to  its  home,  into  which  he  had 
poured  a  lot  of  water,  and  along  this  path  they 
chased  the  rat.  The  edible  rat  fell  headlong  into 
the  trap  prepared,  and  Mr.  Dog  also  fell  in,  as 
it  was  dug  at  an  angle  in  the  path  and  could  not 
be  seen  until  they  came  right  upon  it.  The  pit 
WcLS  too  deep  to  permit  the  dog  to  escape,  so  he 
stood  on  his  hind  legs  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit, 
his  head  just  out  of  the  water,  crying  out, "  Help, 
help  me  !  " 

Mr.  Rabbit  peered  over  the  top  of  the  pit  and 
looked  at  the  dog,  and  said,  "  What  can  I  do  for 
you,  my  friend?  " 
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"  Go  quickly,"  said  Mr.  Dog,  "  and  bring  a 
rope  and  throw  it  down  to  me  that  I  may  hold 
it  in  my  mouth  and  you  shall  pull  me  out." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Rabbit ;  "  my  friend,  how  I 
pity  you;  my  poor  fellow,  you  are  in  an  evil 
plight !  " 

"Stow  that,"  said  Mr.  Dog;  "talk  less  and 
help  me  more.  Run  quickly,  you  see  I  am 
almost  dead  !  " 

Again  Mr.  Rabbit  said,  "  I  am  truly  sorry  for 
you,  my  friend." 

Then  Mr.  Dog  got  very  angry  and  said,  "  Leave 
off  saying  nice  things  and  go  and  fetch  the  rope  !  " 

But  Mr.  Rabbit  departed  smiling,  and  left  Mr. 
Dog  to  his  fate,  saying  to  himself,  "  Many  times 
that  wretched  fellow  has  come  to  my  house  and 
taken  my  fowls  for  his  dinner,  and  now  I  have 
paid  him  out." 

Here  is  another  story  showing  the  rabbit's 
cleverness;  it  is  called  The  Rabbit  and  all  the 
Beasts : — 

One  summer  day,  during  a  great  drought,  all 
the  wild  beasts  held  a  council  and  resolved  to 
dig  a  well  in  the  wilderness,  as  all  the  streams  were 
dried  up.  Mr.  Rabbit  refused  to  dig  and  told 
all  the  beasts,  "  I  cannot  degrade  myself  by 
digging ;  and  besides,  I  have  plenty  of  nice  water 
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for  myself  and  my  wife.  If  I  draw  your  water 
you  may  kill  me," 

The  animals  all  dug  in  turn  and  made  a  fine 
well,  and  they  decided  to  guard  it  carefully.  As 
the  others  went  off  to  get  food  each  one  in  turn 
kept  guard  over  the  well. 

Mr.  Rabbit  determined  to  get  some  of  the 
water,  and,  taking  with  him  some  sweet  beer  in 
a  gourd  and  two  water  bottles,  went  with  his  wife 
to  the  well.  He  hid  his  wife  in  the  long  grass 
near  by,  and,  taking  a  rope  and  a  gourd  of 
beer,  approached  the  keeper  of  the  well,  sat  down, 
and  began  to  talk  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  said  the  guard. 

"  I  am  merely  travelling  along,"  said  Mr. 
Rabbit.  "  I  did  not  know  that  this  was  your 
well,  but  I  don't  care  for  your  water  in  any  case, 
because  I  keep  mine  in  this  gourd  and  it  is 
better  than  yours." 

"  Let  me  have  a  taste,"  said  the  keeper,  and 
Mr.  Rabbit  gave  him  a  little.  It  was  very  sweet 
and  nice,  and  the  guard  begged  for  a  little  more. 

"  I  am  quite  agreeable,"  said  Mr.  Rabbit ;  "  but 
before  I  give  you  more  you  must  first  allow  me 
to  tie  you  up,  or  you  may  drink  the  lot."  To 
this  the  guard  agreed. 

Giving  him  more  beer  after  tying  him  up,  Mr. 
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Rabbit  called  his  wife  and  they  let  down  their 
water  bottles  into  the  well  and  filled  them.  When 
all  the  animals  returned  from  their  hunting  they 
found  the  keeper  tied  up,  and  he  excused  himself 
by  saying  that  a  number  of  men  had  bound  him. 
He  feared,  of  course,  to  mention  that  beer  had 
led  him  to  neglect  his  duty. 

This  ruse  Mr.  Rabbit  practised  again  and  again 
with  various  guards.  But  one  day  they  left  a 
leopard  in  charge  who  was  one  too  many  for  the 
rabbit,  and  whilst  pretending  that  he  would  hke 
to  drink  his  beer,  as  Mr.  Rabbit  approached  him 
he  seized  him  and  held  him  captive  until  his 
fellows  returned  home.  All  the  animals,  when 
they  saw  him  taken  prisoner,  especially  those  who 
had  been  caught  with  guile,  cried  out  with 
gladness,  "  He  caught  us  without  any  weapons, 
merely  with  a  little  sweet  beer ;  now  we  have  got 
him." 

When  Mr,  Rabbit  got  to  the  home  of  the 
beasts  he  begged  them  to  hear  him  plead  his 
case,  and  entreated  them  not  to  tear  him  to 
pieces  with  their  teeth.  Said  he,  "  Have  me  tied 
up  with  banana  fibre  and  put  me  out  in  the  sun. 
That  will  kill  me  at  once.  Even  if  you  try  to 
eat  me  with  your  teeth  before  I  am  dead  you 
cannot  do  that,  for  I  am  nearly  immortal  and  I 
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cannot  die  thus.  If  you  do  as  I  have  told  you, 
I  shall  certainly  die  and  only  the  sun  can  kill 
me." 

Knowing  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Rabbit  and 
fearing  him  as  a  wizard,  they  did  as  he  requested, 
and  put  him  in  the  sun  tied  up  with  fibre,  looking 
at  him  greedily  in  the  meantime  with  anticipation 
of  the  feast  they  were  to  have  later  on.  The 
banana  fibre,  of  course,  soon  became  rotten  in  the 
heat,  and  Mr.  Rabbit  pretended  to  faint  and 
stretched  himself  out  on  the  ground. 

The  vigilance  of  the  guards  being  relaxed,  Mr. 
Rabbit  suddenly  awakened,  and,  jumping  up,  he 
snapped  his  bonds,  which  by  this  time  were  quite 
rotten,  and  rushed  away  at  such  a  pace  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  others  to  catch  him.  And, 
says  the  moral,  "  He  who  guards  not  his  trust 
well  is  bound  to  find  sadness." 

Here  is  another  of  Mr.  Rabbit's  escapades : — 

There  was  a  time  when  the  rabbits  were 
making  a  new  warren.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  them.  One  of  the  rabbits  said  to 
its  brothers,  "  I  am  going  off  on  a  short  journey 
and  I  will  bring  back  a  cow." 

His  friends  said  to  Mr.  Rabbit,  "  How  is  it 
possible  for  you  to  bring  a  cow  without  danger 
through  all  the  wild  animals  on  the  road?  " 
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Mr.  Rabbit  fetched  a  pole  which  he  placed  in 
the  door  of  his  "  house  "  (burrow),  and  then  he 
went  off  to  the  nearest  cow  kraal  and  he  told  the 
head  cowman  that  the  king  had  sent  him  to 
fetch  a  cow.  When  they  saw  that  Mr.  Rabbit 
had  come  alone  they  made  fun  of  him,  but  gave 
him  the  biggest  cow  they  could  find  to  see  what 
he  would  do  with  it. 

He  drove  off  the  cow  and  very  soon  met  Mr. 
Hyena,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  was  just  looking  for 
you;  the  king  has  sent  me  to  find  you  and  to 
take  you  to  him."  He  also  met  Mr.  Lion  and 
Mr.  Leopard  and  Mr.  Elephant  and  Mr.  Buffalo, 
and  gave  them  the  same  message  and  told  them 
the  cow  belonged  to  the  king,  and  therefore  they 
had  better  be  careful  how  they  behaved  themselves. 

He  brought  them  all  to  the  entrance  of  the 
capital  and  went  off  to  tell  his  friends  that  he 
had  brought  the  cow,  and  in  sight  of  the  animals 
he  had  brought  he  beat  loudly  on  the  pole  he 
had  placed  in  the  doorway,  and  called  out,  "  All 
you  ordered  me  to  bring  I  have  brought." 

Mr.  Rabbit  then  took  a  basket  and  gave  it  to 
Mr.  Lion,  and  a  knife  he  gave  to  Mr,  Hyena.  To 
the  hyena  he  said,  "  Kill  the  cow  and  flay  it,  and 
cut  up  the  meat  for  the  king ;  on  no  account  eat 
any  of  it."     And  he  said  to  Mr.  Lion,  "  You  go 
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and  fetch  water  in  the  basket."  Then  he  gave 
a  hatchet  to  Mr.  Elephant  and  said,  "  You  are 
ordered  to  go  on  to  the  rocks  and  cut  down  some 
firewood."  Another  knife  he  gave  to  Mr.  Leopard 
and  said,  "  Your  duty  is  to  go  and  pick  some 
reeds  from  among  the  elephant  grass,  but  you 
are  not  to  bring  those  with  any  joints  or  knots." 
And  to  Mr.  Buffalo  he  also  gave  a  knife  and  said, 
"  You  are  to  go  and  cut  some  banana  leaves,  but 
do  not  bring  any  which  have  drooped  towards  the 
ground." 

Now  all  these  orders  which  he  gave  them  were 
very  difficult  to  execute.  It  is  difficult  to  carry 
water  in  a  basket,  just  as  it  is  difficult  to  find 
firewood  on  rocks,  and  to  find  reeds  or  bamboos 
without  any  knots  is  equally  so;  and  to  put  a 
hyena  who  is  hungry  to  cut  up  meat  and  tell  him 
to  eat  none  of  it,  makes  his  task  impossible  to 
him. 

Mr.  Hyena  began  to  cut  up  the  meat  of  the 
cow  he  had  killed  and,  of  course,  he  ate  some  of  it. 
Then  Mr.  Rabbit  raised  an  alarm,  called  out  his 
friends,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hyena,  "  There  you  are ; 
you  have  eaten  the  meat  of  the  king,  which  even 
I  may  not  eat  of,"  and  Mr.  Hyena,  fearing  the 
wrath  of  the  king,  ran  off  as  hard  as  he  could. 
As  he  ran  he  met  his  friends  and  told  them  what 
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he  had  done,  and  they  said  to  him,  "  Your  task 
was  difficult  and  so  is  ours ;  all  we  have  been  told 
to  do  we  find  impossible ;  let  us  all  run  away." 

Thus  Mr.  Rabbit  found  himself  alone  with  the 
meat  of  the  cow,  which  rejoiced  his  heart  and 
the  hearts  of  those  who  had  formerly  made  fun 
of  him  and  told  him  he  was  attempting  an 
impossible  task.  "  Lose  nothing  for  want  of 
trying." 

Here  is  another  story — 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Rabbit  and  Mr. 
Leopard  lived  together  in  one  house,  and  they 
arranged  each  to  go  and  steal  a  goat.  Mr.  Rabbit 
said  to  Mr.  Leopard,  "  WTiat  sort  of  a  goat  will 
you  steal  ?  " 

Said  Mr.  Leopard, "  I  will  steal  a  speckled  one." 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Rabbit,  "  I  also  will  steal  a 
speckled  one,"  and  they  went  each  of  them. 

But  Mr.  Rabbit  followed  Mr.  Leopard,  and 
when  he  saw  Mr.  Leopard  had  caught  a  speckled 
goat  he  raised  an  alarm  and  cried  out  in  a  feigned 
voice,  "  Mr.  Leopard,  you  will  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  go  out  by  yourself,  you  shall  be  taken  captive, 
for  you  are  a  thief." 

Hearing  that  he  was  discovered,  Mr.  Leopard 
threw  down  the  carcase  of  the  goat  and  fled  home 
as  fast  as  he  could.     Mr.  Rabbit  then  came  out 
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of  his  hiding-place  and,  picking  up  the  goat,  took 
it  home  and  said  to  Mr.  Leopard,  who  was  stiU 
trembhng  after  his  run,  "  I  have  brought  the 
goat  I  promised." 

Said  Mr.  Leopard,  "  I  also  got  one,  but  they 
raised  an  alarm  and  I  was  compelled  to  leave  it." 
Mr.  Leopard  skinned  the  goat  and  cooked  it,  and, 
when  it  was  almost  ready  to  eat,  Mr.  Rabbit 
went  just  outside  the  door  and  made  a  great  dis- 
turbance as  though  fighting,  and  said,  "  It  was 
not  I  who  stole  the  goat,  it  was  Mr.  Leopard." 

Mr.  Leopard  promptly  disappeared  through  the 
back  of  the  house  and  went  away  ^nd  hid  himself. 
No  one,  of  course,  was  with  Mr.  Rabbit,  who  was 
only  pretending  to  fight,  and  he  went  into  the 
house  and  ate  the  whole  of  the  meat. 

When  he  had  finished  he  collected  all  the  bones 
and  sat  dov^Ti  by  the  fire.  Hearing  that  all  was 
quiet  Mr.  Leopard  came  back  to  the  house  and 
Mr.  Rabbit  said  to  him,  "  I  have  been  beaten 
severely  and  the  meat  has  all  been  taken  from 
me  and  eaten." 

A  little  while  afterwards  the  two  friends 
arranged  to  steal  another  goat  each,  this  time 
a  spotted  one,  and  they  went  off,  Mr.  Rabbit 
playing  the  same  trick  on  Mr.  Leopard  as  he 
did  previously.     Mr.  Leopard,  hearing  the  alarm 
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sounded,  again  threw  down  his  goat  and  decamped. 
Mr.  Rabbit  then  picked  up  the  carcase  and  took 
it  home,  and  said  to  his  friend,  "  Here's  my  goat, 
I  have  brought  it,"  and  Mr.  Leopard  cooked  it 
as  before. 

When  Mr.  Rabbit  saw  that  the  meat  was  nearly 
cooked  he  went  out  and  raised  another  disturb- 
ance, but  Mr.  Leopard,  suspecting  treachery, 
had  become  wise,  and  he  hid  himself  in  the 
recesses  of  the  hut. 

Mr.  Rabbit  came  in  and,  thinking  Mr.  Leopard 
had  run  away  again,  began  to  eat  the  meat.  Mr. 
Leopard  saw  through  the  trickery  and  rushed 
at  him  to  catch  him,  and  Mr.  Rabbit  only  just 
escaped. 

He  ran  off,  followed  by  Mr.  Leopard,  and 
Mr.  Rabbit  rushed  into  a  hole  in  an  ant-hill. 
Mr.  Leopard  reached  the  ant-hill  and  begged  Mr. 
Raven  to  help  him  to  guard  the  wizard,  as  he 
called  Mr.  Rabbit,  but  the  raven  refused. 

Then  Mr.  Leopard  saw  Mr.  Monkey  and  said  to 
him,  "  Let  us  gather  some  roots,"  which  they  did, 
and  ate  them.  Then  said  Mr.  Leopard,  "  Guard 
this  wizard  of  mine  for  me,  this  Mr.  Rabbit,  while 
I  go  and  fetch  some  fire  with  which  I  will  bum 
him  out,"  to  which  Mr.  Monkey  agreed. 

Mr.    Leopard   having   departed,    Mr.    Rabbit 
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peeped  out  of  the  hole  and  pretended  to  be 
chewing  food.  Mr.  Monkey  said  to  him,  "  What 
are  you  eating,"  and  Mr.  Rabbit  repUed,  "  I  am 
eating  white  ants." 

These  ants  are  a  special  delicacy  to  a  monkey, 
and  Mr.  Monkey  said,  "  Give  me  some  that  I  may 
also  eat."  "Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Rabbit,  "I 
will  give  you  some  with  pleasure;  shut  your  eyes 
and  I  will  put  them  into  your  mouth."  Mr. 
Monkey  closed  his  eyes,  but  Mr.  Rabbit,  who  had 
no  ants  and  was  lying  to  him,  threw  over  his 
eyes  some  wet  earth  which  closed  them  up  for 
a  time,  and  before  he  could  open  them  again 
Mr.  Rabbit  had  departed. 

Before  he  left,  Mr.  Rabbit  had  put  into  the 
hole  some  hard  balls  of  fruit  which  are  called 
entengo,  which  pop  off  and  explode  when  they 
get  hot,  but  this  Mr.  Leopard  did  not  know. 

Soon  he  came  back  with  a  load  of  firewood  and 
proceeded  to  make  a  great  fire  over  the  ant-hill. 

When  he  heard  an  entengo  pop  off  like  a  pistol 
shot,  Mr.  Monkey  said  to  him,  "  Do  you  hear 
Mr.  Rabbit's  eye  bursting  with  the  heat,"  and 
when  a  second  one  popped  he  said,  "  There  goes 
the  other  eye." 

Then  Mr.  Leopard  took  away  the  fire  and 
scratched  away  the  earth  of  the  ant-hill  to  get 
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at  the  burnt  carcase,  but  found  there  nothing 
but  entengo,  and  he  seized  Mr.  Monkey  and  said 
to  him,  "  You  are  a  traitor,  you  have  allowed  my 
wizard  to  run  away,"  and  he  prepared  to  eat 
Mr.  Monkey. 

Now  Mr.  Monkey  did  not  relish  this  at  all,  and 
said  to  Mr.  Leopard,  "  Have  you  ever  before 
eaten  a  monkey?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Leopard,  "  never." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  monkey,  "  if  you  want 
to  eat  me  and  to  find  me  nice,  just  you  throw  me 
up  as  high  as  that  palm  tree,  and  when  I  fall  to 
the  ground  I  shall  be  broken  to  pieces  and  then 
you  can  eat  me  with  relish.  You  will  find  me 
much  nicer  that  way." 

So  Mr.  Leopard  picked  him  up,  and  threw  him 
to  a  great  height.  But  Mr.  Monkey  seized  hold 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  and  swung  himself 
well  out  of  reach,  and  then  called  out  to  Mr. 
Leopard,  "  That's  better,  you  foolish  old  thing. 
I'm  all  right  now.  The  food  you  desire  to  eat  is 
only  a  bitter  taste  in  your  mouth  now."  And 
from  that  day  leopards  and  monkeys  have  never 
been  friends. 

We  have  made  a  long  digression ;  let  us  resume 
about  the  people. 
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Nowadays  women  are  not  content  to  wear 
bark  cloth,  and  tell  their  husbands  that  unless 
they  are  provided  with  a  good  English  cloth  there 
will  be  no  more  food  provided  after  a  certain  date. 
When  the  date  arrives,  if  the  cloth  is  not  forth- 
coming, the  woman  leaves  her  house  to  take 
care  of  itself  and  goes  off,  engaging  herself  to 
some  planter,  and  working  for  a  month  or  two 
until  she  has  got  sufficient  money  for  the  new 
dress.  Then  she  consents  to  go  back  home  and 
resume  her  household  duties.  After  one  or  two 
experiences  of  this  kind  the  man  takes  care  to 
provide  his  wife  with  the  clothing  she  wants, 
rather  than  go  without  food  or  cook  his  own 
dinner  for  a  month  or  two. 

The  men,  who  used  to  lead  very  idle  lives  unless 
there  was  a  war  or  raid  on,  now  have  to  do  much 
more  work.  There  are  many  roads  to  be  made, 
many  houses  to  be  built  for  the  Government  and 
settlers,  and  they  work  as  builders,  brick  makers 
and  in  separating  cotton  seed  from  the  cotton. 
Many  act  as  'ricksha  pullers,  and,  as  there  are 
no  railways  and  very  few  bullock  carts,  all  the 
goods  required  for  trade  or  work  in  the  country 
must  be  carried  on  men's  heads. 


CHAPTER  VII 
Young  Uganda :  Boy  and  Girl  Life  in  Uganda 

An  uncomf Of  table  ride — A  new  dish — To  school  at  6  a.m. 
— Wedding  expenses — In  search  of  a  husband. 

"^TATURALLY  in  a  country  like  Uganda  there 
are  not  many  white  children,  and  Muriel 
and  I  have  always  had  black  playmates.  The 
babies  are  jolly  little  things.  Do  you  know  that 
they  are  nearly  white  when  they  are  bom  ?  But 
they  very  quickly  darken  when  they  are  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere. 

Black  babies  have  a  very  bad  time.  Most  of 
them  have  no  clothing  at  all,  and  when  they  are 
carried  about  they  are  carried  next  their  mother's 
bare  back  inside  her  dress,  which  is  a  cloth  just 
wrapped  round  her  body.  They  put  one  leg 
on  either  side  as  though  they  were  being  carried 
pick-a-back.  This  is  very  hot  and  uncomfortable 
both  for  the  mother  and  baby.  We  have  often 
wheeled  babies  in  a  wheelbarrow  and  pram  or 
put  them  on  the  doll's  bedstead. 

Here  is  an  incident  of  a  boy  who  made  an  imita- 
tion pram.     He  was  sent  to  take  care  of  his  baby 

sister,  and,  not  liking  the  trouble  of  carrying  her, 
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set  to  work  and  made  a  pram.  The  wheels  he 
made  of  the  hard  root  of  the  banana  plant,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  pram  of  sticks  tied  together 
with  fibre.  A  banana  leaf  shade  was  put  on  at 
times.  It  was  quite  his  own  idea.  Some  of  them 
make  imitation  motor-cars,  and  to  imitate  the 
throbbing  of  the  engine  they  hang  a  piece  of 
bark  at  one  side  of  the  wheel.  Every  time  the 
wheel  goes  round  this  bark  flaps  on  the  ground, 
and  when  all  the  four  wheels  are  flapping  together 
the  sound  is  almost  an  exact  imitation  of  the  noise 
made  by  a  motor  bicycle  or  a  small  car,  which 
they  call  piki  piki. 

As  we  got  older  we  still  had  black  boys  and 
girls  to  play  with.  When  I  got  out  my  clockwork 
railway  they  stood  round  with  great  interest 
to  see  the  novelty,  and  took  great  interest  in  all 
our  English  toys.  Sometimes  we  played  shop 
and  sold  them  (or  gave  them  for  nothing  if  they 
had  got  no  money)  small  packets  of  salt  and  sugar 
or  English  sweets,  and  then  we  bought  other 
things  with  the  money  we  got  and  shared  the 
food  with  them,  sometimes  Indian  corn  cobs, 
sometimes  big  bananas  which  we  roasted  in  the 
ashes  of  the  fire.  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever 
tried  that.  You  just  get  a  banana,  not  very 
ripe,  and  roast  it  in  the  ashes  of  a  slow  fire  in  its 
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skin  (you  know  how  to  roast  chestnuts — well, 
that  way)  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  nice  it 
is. 

Sometimes  we  drill  the  boj's.  They  are  very 
fond  of  playing  at  soldiers,  and  when  a  friend 
gave  me  a  uniform  of  a  Field  Artilleryman  I  felt 
a  great  swell  with  my  sword  and  spurs,  and  I 
was  sergeant,  whilst  Muriel  carried  the  flag. 

The  boys  are  very  kind  indeed,  and  do  not  mind 
how  much  trouble  they  take  to  please  us.  I 
am  afraid  they  spoil  us  waiting  on  us  and  carrying 
us  about.  One  of  my  friends  used  to  come  every 
day  for  many  months  to  carry  me  home  from 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  He  was  called 
Moses  Rainbow. 

When  we  get  a  box  from  England  they  are 
always  anxious  to  see  all  the  new  things  in  it, 
and  crowd  round  with  great  interest  and  want 
everything  explained  to  them.  Of  course,  we 
have  mostly  mixed  with  boys  in  the  high  school 
where  we  lived,  who  are  the  better-class  boys. 
The  boys  in  the  villages  do  not  have  nearly  such 
a  good  time  as  these  boarders  have.  If  they  want 
to  go  to  school  at  all  they  have  to  get  up  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  is  very  chilly,  and 
have  lessons  till  eight  o'clock.  It  is  surprising 
how  many  of  them  are  anxious  to  be  taught. 
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and  they  will  do  this  day  by  day,  often  walking 
two  or  three  miles  to  get  to  school  at  that  hour. 

At  eight  o'clock  they  must  take  their  goats  out 
to  feed  until  noon.  Afternoon  school  is  held 
for  them,  and  then  again  they  must  take  out 
their  goats  and  sheep.  Many  of  the  chiefs' 
sons  take  their  share  with  the  sheep.  You  re- 
member how  when  Samuel  went  to  anoint  David 
to  be  King  of  Israel  he  found  he  was  with  the 
sheep — that  is,  herding  them.  Very  small  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  rank  or  class  amongst  boys  in 
their  homes. 

There  is  little  to  tell  you  about  the  young  girls 
of  Uganda.  Theirs  is  precisely  the  same  work 
as  the  women's,  and  they  have  a  very  hard  time 
indeed.  During  the  rainy  seasons  they  can  never 
get  to  school  at  all  before  afternoon,  as  they  have 
to  go  out  and  dig  in  the  fields  or  gardens  from 
daybreak  until  eleven  o'clock.  They  have  to  carry 
water  and  firewood  just  as  their  mothers  do. 

When  the  time  comes  for  them  to  marry,  which 
they  often  do  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  man  who 
wants  a  bride  has  to  pay  for  her  just  as  though 
he  were  buying  a  beast  of  burden.  A  sovereign 
is  the  usual  dowry  which  he  must  pay  to  his 
bride's  parents,  but  he  has  also  to  promise  exactly 
how  many  clothes  he  will  give  her,  how  many 
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clothes  he  will  give  her  father  and  mother,  and 
how  many  bunches  of  bananas  and  pots  of  beer, 
and  how  much  meat  he  will  provide  for  the 
wedding  breakfast.  All  the  expense  of  marrying 
falls  on  to  the  bridegroom. 

When  a  girl  thinks  the  time  has  arrived  for  her 
to  marry,  if  no  suitable  young  man  offers  to  take 
her,  she  dresses  up  and  goes  on  a  round  of  visits 
amongst  her  relatives,  looking  out  for  a  likely 
man  herself.  Having  found  one,  if  he  makes 
no  advances,  she  gets  a  friend  to  write  to  him 
or  to  talk  to  him  and  tell  him  that  she  is  open 
to  a  proposal.  When  you  see  a  girl  with  a  large 
number  of  wire  bracelets  on  her  arms,  you  know 
that  she  is  looking  out  for  a  husband. 

I  shall  tell  you  more  about  marriage  customs 
later  on. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
Journeys,  Picnics,  and  Perils 

Motor-vans  in  Uganda — Stranded! — Tapping  the  wires 
— A  night  out — A  breakdown — A  friend  in  need — 
Crossing  a  swampy  river — A  motor  trip — Rescued  for 
one-and-fourpence — A  fallen  tree — Savage  attack  by  a 
leopard  —  Adventures  with  lions  —  The  monkey's 
escapade — The  Lukwata  outwitted — An  exciting  chase 
— Besieged  by  ants. 

TT  is  only  very  lately  that  we  have  had  motor- 
•*■  vans  or  carts  in  the  country.  I  must  tell 
you  of  one  journey  we  took  to  a  place  where 
some  friends  of  ours  live,  some  fifty  miles  away. 
We  engaged  the  whole  van.  You  see  it  is  some- 
thing like  a  furniture  van,  but  it  goes  very  well 
and  the  road  being  good,  we  only  took  seven 
hours  over  the  journey. 

The  other  day  an  English  lady  was  in  the  same 
car,  which  was  driven  by  a  Eurasian  from  India. 
She  was  going  back  to  Mengo  from  this  place 
fifty  miles  away.  Suddenly  the  rubber — the 
tyres  were  solid — came  off  the  wheel.  As  they 
expected  getting  to  Mengo  that  night,  of  course 
they  had  practically  no  food  with  them,  only  a 
few  sandwiches.    The  only  people  on  the  car 

were  the  chauffeur,  the  one  lady  and  a  native 
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boy,  and  there  they  were  stranded  thirty  miles 
from  Mengo  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  driver  climbed  up  a  telegraph  pole,  and 
tapped  the  wire  with  an  instrument  he  carries  for 
the  purpose.  In  this  way  he  communicated  with 
the  Transport  Department  in  Mengo,  and  asked 
them  to  send  out  a  motor  cyclist  with  a  new  tyre. 
The  motor  cyclist  was  sent  off  immediately,  but 
he  had  not  gone  far  when  his  motor  refused  to 
lire.  Something  went  wrong  with  the  sparking 
plugs,  and  he  had  to  return  and  get  some  new  ones. 

By  the  time  he  got  his  bicycle  fixed  up  it  was 
dark  and  it  was  no  use  going  out  that  night. 
The  occupants  of  the  motor-car  meantime,  finding 
it  impossible  to  get  help  that  night,  prepared  to 
spend  the  night  as  best  they  could. 

The  driver  happened  to  have  a  very  tiny  tent 
and  a  folding  bedstead,  which  he  lent  to  the 
lady ;  but  he  had  no  blankets  other  than  the  one 
he  had  for  himself.  Fortunately  the  lady  had 
her  travelling  rug,  and  in  this  she  rolled  herself, 
and  spent  the  night  in  great  discomfort.  She 
had  no  mattress  and  no  other  bedroom  things, 
not  even  a  mosquito  net,  and  of  course,  because 
she  was  thus  unprotected  the  mosquitoes  were 
more  numerous  than  ever. 

The  driver  spent  the  night  in  the  van  and  was 
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very  uncomfortably  cold.  No  doubt  they  were 
both  colder  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  been  supplied  with  food;  but  they  were 
miles  away  from  anywhere  and  not  a  hut  was  in 
sight,  and  it  was  too  late  to  walk  along  when 
they  discovered  that  they  could  not  get  a  new 
tyre  that  day. 

Eventually  the  tyre  arrived  about  noon  the 
following  day,  nearly  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
accident  happened.  They  patched  up  the  car, 
and  the  lady  arrived  at  her  friends'  at  Mengo  at 
five  o'clock  the  day  after  she  should  have  arrived. 
She  had  been  unable  to  get  either  breakfast  or 
lunch;  and,  except  a  few  bananas,  had  had 
nothing.  But  she  made  the  best  of  it,  and,  being 
possessed  of  a  very  good  temper  and  being  able 
to  make  the  best  of  misfortune,  she  was  not  in 
the  least  upset,  and,  after  a  good  meal  and  a 
rest,  was  none  the  worse  for  her  adventure. 

Speaking  of  adventures  in  travelling,  a  man 
was  returning  to  Mengo  the  other  day  and  his 
bicycle  broke  down  forty-five  miles  out.  He 
managed  to  repair  it  once  and  got  on  some  miles 
further ;  but  it  broke  down  again,  and  this  time 
part  of  the  frame  gave  way,  so  he  had  to  walk. 
He  had  come  a  long  distance,  starting  some 
eighty  miles  from  Mengo,  and  was  fearfully  tired. 
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He  managed  to  find  a  native  boy,  who  took 
him  to  a  house  owned  by  a  boy  formerly  at  the 
high  school,  but  now  a  chief,  although  only 
about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

It  was  a  very  dark  night  and  raining  slightly, 
and  the  traveller  was  feeUng  very  miserable. 
What  was  his  delight  to  be  shown  into  a  sitting- 
room  where  the  chief  and  a  friend  of  his  were 
listening  to  the  music  of  a  gramophone,  and 
looking  very  comfortable  !  Although  he  did  not 
recognise  the  chief,  the  chief  called  him  by 
name,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  have  some 
coffee  and  biscuits  immediately,  untU  some  more 
substantial  food  could  be  got  ready.  The  Baganda 
are  always  most  hospitable,  and  realise  that  the 
first  thing  a  person  requires  after  a  long  journey 
is  something  to  eat  and  drink. 

"How  do  you  know  me?  "  said  the  traveller, 
speaking  in  English. 

"Oh,"  said  the  chief,  "why  should  I  not 
know  you?  You  are  the  man  who  used  to 
come  to  the  high  school,  and  give  us  an  address 
on  Sunday  mornings;  I  know  you  are  a 
friend  of  the  head  master  there,  and  of  course 
we  are  only  too  glad  to  do  anything  for  a  friend 
of  his." 

After  a  meal  and  a  wash  the  traveller  suggested 
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that  he  should  push  on,  and  said,  "  Can  j'^ou 
advise  me  the  best  way  to  get  back  to  my  home, 
which  is  still  some  twenty-six  miles  away?  " 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  chief;  "  let  me  see  your 
bicycle,  perhaps  I  can  repair  it."  He  himself 
was  a  cyclist,  but  his  own  bicycle  was  also  in  a 
broken  condition,  as  natives'  cycles  very  often 
are.  Finding  it  impossible  to  repair  the  cycle 
he  sent  a  boy  to  fetch  a  horse  of  which  he  had 
lately  become  possessed,  and  lent  it  to  the 
traveller,  sending  a  boy  to  walk  in  front  with  a 
lamp,  as  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  no  moon. 

My  friend  reached  Mengo  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  extremely  grateful  to  the  chief  for  all 
he  had  done. 

Cycling  is  very  hard  work  in  Uganda.  What 
with  the  heat  and  the  constant  succession  of  hills, 
a  journey  is  a  matter  of  real  toil.  Often  you 
come  to  a  hill  strewn  with  great  boulders,  and 
have  to  carry  the  bike.  Then  you  are  obliged 
to  take  a  rest  at  the  top  and  a  pull  at  the  water 
bottle  you  always  carry.  At  other  times  you 
find  a  broken  bridge,  and  have  to  cross  on  one 
pole,  a  sort  of  tight-rope  walking.  At  another 
spot  you  strike  a  swampy  river  and  have  to  be 
carried  across. 

In  a  case  of  this  sort  you  have  to  sit  and  wait 
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for  your  porters  to  come  up  and  then  persuade 
a  strong  one  to  take  you  over  on  his  shoulders. 
They  have  so  httle  clothing  on  they  do  not  mind 
walking  through  water.  They  have  nothing  to 
spoil,  but  they  often  get  bitten  by  water  snakes, 
which  make  their  feet  swell  and  pain  horribly. 

One  king  near  here,  King  Edward  of  Ankole, 
travels  in  the  old-fashioned  style  yet.  He  has  a 
sort  of  clothes  basket  fixed  on  poles,  and  forty 
men  take  it  in  turns  to  carry  him.  He  is  an 
enormous  man  :  his  height  is  six  feet  six  inches 
and  his  girth  round  the  waist  five  feet  six  inches. 

Now  for  our  motor  trip  !  The  scenery  is  very 
beautiful,  especially  as  we  pass  through  the  forests. 
There  are  magnificent  butterflies,  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow.  Then  you  see  monkeys  darting 
about  from  tree  to  tree.  Rushing  through  in  a 
motor  you  cannot  appreciate  these  beauties.  If 
we  cared  to  explore  the  forests  we  could  probably 
make  more  money  than  we  need  for  the  expenses 
of  our  trip,  out  of  the  orchids  we  could  find  there. 

There  are  many  beautiful  flowers  of  the  lily 
family.  One.  a  pure  white  one,  has  a  delicious 
scent.  We  wanted  to  send  a  bulb  to  England, 
but  it  weighed  over  twelve  pounds,  and  was  as  big 
as  your  head,  so  we  left  it  where  it  was. 

At  twelve  o'clock  we  made  a  halt  for  lunch. 
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The  boys  who  accompanied  us  made  a  fire  on  the 
road,  as  we  had  taken  firewood  and  matches  with 
us,  and  we  boiled  the  kettle  and  made  some  tea. 
But  we  did  not  delay  too  long  or  we  should  not 
have  reached  our  destination  before  dark.  It 
had  been  raining  here,  and  the  next  hill  we  came 
to,  being  rather  overshaded  with  the  forest  trees, 
was  still  very  damp;  and  the  wheels  of  the  car, 
although  they  spun  round,  refused  to  take  us  up 
the  hill,  so  we  all  turned  out  and  pushed.  But 
we  made  no  impression.  Fortunately  there  came 
along  a  dozen  men,  labourers  returning  from 
work,  and  we  promised  them  a  good  tip  if  they 
would  help  us.  We  placed  small  branches  and 
stones  in  front  of  the  driving  wheels.  They  got  a 
grip  and  we  all  pushed  together,  this  started  the 
car  and  in  we  got.  Rescued  for  one-and-four- 
pence,  with  which  the  labourers  were  hugely 
delighted  ! 

When  we  used  to  do  this  journey  before  the 
advent  of  motors  we  had  to  camp  at  least  once  on 
the  road  and  spend  a  night  in  tents.  I  am  sure 
you  would  like  to  see  how  we  travelled  as  children. 

It  was  necessary  to  start  off  very  early  in  the 
morning,  just  before  daybreak.  The  bedstead  or 
cot  was  tied  on  to  a  hammock  pole  and  carried 
by  natives,  in   this   way  we   could  quite  com- 
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fortably  finish  our  sleep.  We  looked  like  animals 
in  a  menagerie  cage,  but  we  do  not  mind  appear- 
ances in  Africa.  The  singing  and  the  jolting  did 
not  have  much  effect  on  us.  At  eight  o'clock  we 
called  a  halt  and  had  breakfast,  and  were  properly 
dressed  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  then,  with 
a  big  blanket  or  a  waterproof  sheet  as  a  cover 
to  protect  us  from  the  sun,  on  we  went  again. 
Sometimes  we  have  travelled  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  in  this  way. 

Our  boxes  of  clothing  and  effects  were  carried 
by  porters  on  their  heads.  For  short  journeys  we 
sometimes  used  a  hammock,  sometimes  a  donkey, 
but  donkey  travelling  is  very  hot  and  makes  you 
very  stiff  and  sore.  I  think,  perhaps,  I  like  'rick- 
sha travelling  best.  In  this  we  go  about  six 
miles  an  hour  with  one  man  to  pull  and  three 
to  push  behind — and  very  jolly  fellows  they  are, 
singing  the  whole  time.  Their  songs  are  re- 
markable productions.  They  are  made  up  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  they  very  often 
make  you  smile. 

They  sing  in  this  way  :  "  We  are  the  men  who 
are  of  great  honour.  We  are  allowed  to  push 
the  white  man.  The  white  man  is  always  rich. 
If  we  pull  well  we  shall  have  meat  for  dinner 
to-night." 
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They  always  announce  to  the  people  they  are 
passing  who  the  occupants  of  the  'ricksha  may 
be.  If  he  be  a  Government  man,  they  will  sing, 
"  This  is  the  white  man  who  rules  us.  This  is 
the  man  who  makes  our  laws.  This  is  the  man 
who  taxes  us.  This  is  the  man  who  gives  us  work 
and  pays  us  for  it.  This  is  the  man  who  intends 
to  provide  a  great  feast  for  us  when  we  arrive  in 
camp,"  and  so  on.  They  say  they  cannot  push 
unless  they  are  allowed  to  sing,  and,  when  the 
hood  of  the  'ricksha  is  down,  and  three  of  them 
are  yelling  in  your  ears,  you  are  very  nearly 
deafened  by  them. 

It  is  really  astonishing  how  these  men  can  run. 
They  will  go  some  twelve  miles  without  a  stop, 
running  on  all  the  level  ground  and  down  hills, 
and  pushing  up  hills  at  quite  a  good  speed.  There 
is  quite  a  rush  for  the  post  of  'ricksha  boy, 
although  they  are  only  paid  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
to  8s.  per  month. 

For  short  journeys  the  boys  in  the  workshop 
made  us  a  cart,  and  we  often  went  to  school  in 
this  when  we  were  small.  Claude,  a  friend  of 
ours,  has  a  donkey,  and  comes  to  school  on  that 
if  fine.     If  wet  he  uses  a  hammock. 

Well,  we  got  to  the  end  of  our  journey  and 
made  our  home  there  for  two  weeks  and  enjoyed 
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every  minute  of  it.  We  had  a  picnic  in  a  big 
forest  for  one  thing.  Bertie  and  I  went  in  a 
hammock,  and  the  other  youngsters  went  in  the 
'ricksha,  a  whole  load  of  them. 

Now  through  this  forest  used  to  run  the  turn- 
pike road,  and  it  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  what 
most  of  the  roads  are  in  Uganda.  We  had  tea 
sitting  on  a  fallen  tree.  It  had  fallen  in  a  storm 
right  across  the  road  :  this  is  quite  a  common 
occurrence.  There  such  trees  stop,  sometimes 
for  months.  People  make  a  road  round  the 
root  end,  and  climb  over  all  sorts  of  obstacles, 
but  no  one  thinks  of  cutting  it  or  clearing  the 
obstruction,  until  some  day  some  one  conceives 
the  idea  of  piling  up  the  remnants  of  a  camp  fire 
under  the  huge  log,  and  some  one  else  throws  on 
a  stick  now  and  again  until  the  tree  is  burnt 
through.  After  a  long  wait  the  obstruction  can 
be  pushed  aside,  but  by  that  time  the  road  has 
become  overgrown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
almost  impassable.  At  rare  intervals  the  chief 
of  the  district  drums  up  his  people  and  the  road 
is  cleared  and  repaired,  but  this  is  usually  only 
when  the  road  has  become  almost  blocked  and  is 
merely  a  narrow  path  through  brushwood. 

We  had  quite  a  good  time  at  our  picnic.  We 
dare   not   go   among   the  trees,  as   snakes   and 
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leopards  abound  there,  but  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  at 
the  various  pools,  and  saw  a  big  selection  of 
reptiles,  lizards  and  so  on,  and  found  lizards' 
and  snakes'  eggs. 

Snakes  wriggle  off  immediately  they  hear  the 
sound  of  a  boot ;  and  a  leopard  usually  does  the 
same.  But  with  native  travellers  things  are  very 
different.  They  are  often  attacked.  A  teacher 
was  going  off  one  Sunday'morning  to  take  a  service, 
and  was  travelling  along  a  narrow  path  through 
tall  elephant  grass,  when  he  saw  a  leopard  coming 
towards  him.  The  teacher  was  armed  with  a  long 
stick  with  a  good  knob,  and,  as  the  leopard  sprang 
at  him,  he  struck  at  it  with  the  stick  and  jumped 
to  one  side.  The  leopard  sprang  again  and  again. 
He  hit  it  on  the  head  with  his  stick,  but  this  time 
he  caught  it  fairly  and  the  stick  snapped  in  two. 
Then  the  man  thought  he  was  done  for,  but  the 
blow  was  such  a  severe  one  that  the  leopard 
decided  he  had  had  enough,  and  slunk  off  into  the 
grass. 

A  small  boy,  one  of  our  schoolboys,  was 
travelling  along  by  himself  when  he  met  a  leopard. 
This  is  how  he  described  the  adventure — 

"  Owa  !  I  am  indeed  seeing  sorrow  to-day  ! 
There  is  a  leopard  and  I  have  nothing  in  my 
hands  but  an  umbrella.     I  could  do  nothing  but 
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open  and  shut  the  umbrella  as  I  ran  towards  the 
leopard,  and,  afraid  of  such  a  strange  apparition, 
the  leopard  decamped." 

Another  boy  told  me  how  he  was  going  to  the 
country  called  Singo,  and,  resting  by  the  road- 
side, heard  a  leopard  close  to  him  uttering  its 
pecuhar  cry,  a  sort  of  howl. 

When  he  heard  this,  he  said,  "  My  heart  became 
full  of  fear  and  I  wondered  what  I  could  do. 
First  I  thought  I  had  better  run  away.  Then  I 
said  it  would  be  wiser  to  go  at  it,  and  strike  it 
with  my  stick,  and  perhaps  I  might  be  able  to 
overcome  it.  If  I  don't,  it  will  in  any  case  be 
sure  to  catch  me.  Then  I  remembered  how 
David  killed  a  lion  by  the  power  of  God,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  '  Let  me  go  for  the  leopard  in  the 
same  spirit ;  '  and  I  went  towards  it.  As  it  saw 
me  coming  with  my  stick  it  jumped  aside,  and  I 
rushed  forward  on  my  way  rejoicing  as  one  who 
had  come  out  of  the  mouth  of  death,  and  I  thanked 
God  for  making  the  leopard  afraid  of  me." 

Again,  a  man  I  know  was  walking  alone  and  met 
a  lion.  He  was  in  great  terror  as  the  lion  came 
towards  him  and  made  as  though  it  would  attack 
him.  He  clenched  his  spear  and  stick  tightly 
and  then  rattled  the  spear  and  stick  together  on 
the    ground    to   try    to   frighten  it.     The  lion 
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retired  for  a  few  paces  but  came  again  and 
sprang  towards  him,  and  the  man  fetched  the 
brute  a  blow  with  his  stick  on  the  nose  and  drove 
it  away.  Had  he  attempted  to  run  the  lion  would 
have  certainly  made  a  meal  of  him. 

The  man  who  tells  this  story  is  a  native  of 
Ankole,  where  such  things  are  of  a  common 
occurrence.  He  also  says  that,  on  another 
occasion,  he  was  riding  a  bicycle,  and  met  two 
lions.  He  rode  on  slowly  until  he  approached 
very  near  to  where  the  lions  stood  watching 
him.  Then,  ringing  his  bell,  he  put  on  his  best 
speed  and  rushed  towards  the  lions  as  though  to 
attack  them,  taking  care,  however,  to  keep  on 
the  path.  In  this  way  he  passed  them  without 
being  attacked. 

You  see  any  number  of  monkeys  in  the  forests, 
and,  if  you  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  catching 
a  young  one,  you  will  find  they  make  very  nice 
pets.  We  have  had  one  a  very  long  time.  Henry 
— that  is  his  name — has  caused  us  a  great  deal 
of  amusement  and  a  lot  of  trouble.  He  can 
untie  almost  any  knot  we  make,  and,  if  we  sew 
a  piece  of  cloth  round  him,  he  nibbles  and  nibbles 
until  he  gets  it  undone.  Once  we  attached  him 
to  a  chain  by  a  strap  round  his  waist,  but  he 
managed  to  get  the  chain  loose  from  the  pole. 
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Then,  jumping  on  to  the  corrugated  iron  roof  of 
the  house,  round  and  round  he  went,  dragging 
after  him  the  chain,  which  made  a  noise  exactly 
like  the  steam  escaping  from  the  valve  of  an 
engine  in  a  railway  station.  For  hours  he  stayed 
on  the  roof  where  no  one  could  catch  him.  At 
other  times  he  would  get  into  the  house  and  romp 
about  on  the  top  of  the  mosquito  poles  over  the 
beds,  thoroughly  enjoying  the  fun  of  being 
chased. 

The  natives  have  many  stories  of  monkeys.  I 
will  tell  you  one,  called  The  Lukwata  and  the 
Monkey. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  monkey  and  a 
Lukwata  which  became  great  friends. 

(A  Lukwata  is  not  definitely  understood  by 
Europeans;  it  may  be  either  a  big  fish  or  sea- 
serpent  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  lake  demon.) 

The  Lukwata  often  went  to  see  the  monkey. 
The  king  of  the  sea-serpents  became  ill,  and  the 
wizard  said  to  him,  "  If  you  can  get  the  heart  of 
a  monkey  and  eat  it  you  will  recover."  The 
king  told  his  fellow  sea-serpents  that  the  one 
who  should  bring  him  the  heart  of  a  monkey 
should  receive  great  presents.  So  the  Lukwata 
said,  "  I  will  go  to  my  friend  the  monkey  and 
persuade  him  to  come." 
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He  got  to  its  home  and  said,  "  How  are  you, 
my  friend  ?  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  I  hope 
you  will  come  to  my  home  to-day.  You  have 
never  been  there  to  see  me,  and  my  wife  and  sons 
are  very  anxious  you  should  come." 

Said  the  monkey,  "  There  is  no  way  by  which 
I  can  get  there.     I  cannot  cross  the  water." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  Lukwata,  "  that  is  no  difficulty. 
I  will  take  you  on  my  back." 

So  the  monkey  sat  on  the  back  of  the  Lukwata, 
and  when  they  got  half  way  the  Lukwata  said, 
"  Look  here,  perhaps  I  am  serving  you  a  nasty 
trick,  but  our  sick  king  desires  to  have  your 
heart  to  eat." 

The  monkey  replied,  "  Now  you  are  an  old 
fool.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  impossible  to 
jump  with  one's  heart  inside?  I  can  jump 
because  I  never  carry  my  heart  about  with  me. 
I  leave  it  on  the  trees.  Had  you  told  me  that 
this  was  the  object  of  your  journey,  I  would  have 
brought  it  over.  You  must  take  me  back  to  land 
at  once,  and  I  will  fetch  my  heart  from  where  I 
left  it  on  the  branch  of  the  tree."  So  they  turned 
back. 

Arriving  on  the  shore,  the  monkey  climbed  a 
tree,  and  sitting  on  the  end  of  a  branch  laughed 
heartily  at  the  Lukwata,  and  said,  "  Ta-ta,  old 
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boy  !  So  much  for  my  wisdom  !  Did  you  ever 
see  any  being  that  could  go  without  a  heart 
excepting  your  silly  self  ?  Go  back  to  your  king 
and  let  him  die."  The  natives  say  that  no 
cunning  can  equal  a  monkey's. 

We  had  quite  an  exciting  chase  near  our  home  a 
while  back.  A  huge  red  monkey  of  a  fierce  kind, 
which  was  captured  late  in  life  and  never  became 
very  tame,  got  loose  and  ran  all  round  the  hiU, 
terrifying  everybody  for  two  or  three  days.  It 
went  into  various  kitchens  and  helped  itself  to 
the  food,  the  cook  in  each  case  flying  before  it  in 
terror  when  he  saw  its  grinning  face  and  huge 
teeth.  At  last  a  man  with  a  gun  got  near  enough 
to  pot  it,  but  meantime  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hill  had  lived  in  terror  during  the  time  the  monkey 
was  loose. 

Whilst  we  were  on  our  holiday  we  saw  a  long 
line  of  soldier  ants  crossing  the  road.  We 
followed  them  to  a  stream,  and  you  would  have 
been  interested  to  see  how  they  crossed  it. 

The  first  one  which  arrived  at  the  water  hung 
on  to  the  bank.  The  next  one  climbed  over  him 
and  hung  on  to  his  head  with  the  hind  legs,  and 
then  another  and  another  ranged  themselves 
on  the  side  until  there  was  quite  a  strong  detach- 
ment on  the  bank.     Then  others  climbed  along 
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and  hung  on  to  one  another  until  they  had  made 
a  Uving  rope  right  across  the  stream,  floating  on 
the  top  of  the  water,  which  of  course  carried 
them  dowTi-stream,  making  rather  a  long  bridge. 
When  they  reached  the  opposite  bank  several  of 
them  hung  on  to  it  and  made  a  bridge  of  living 
ants.  The  whole  army  crossed  this  bridge,  and, 
when  all  had  crossed,  the  first  ones  which  clung 
to  the  bank  let  go  their  hold,  and  the  whole 
bridge  was  floated  down-stream  and  reached  the 
opposite  shore  in  safety. 

When  they  get  in  the  house  they  cause  trouble. 
They  come  in  by  the  milHon,  and  in  a  single  night 
eat  every  scrap  of  food  lying  about.  They  eat 
every  cockroach,  beetle,  flea,  lizard,  spider,  mouse, 
and  everything  else  they  can  find.  Once  inside 
the  house,  they  break  their  line  of  march  and 
spread  out  in  all  directions,  and  for  weeks  after  a 
visitation  of  these  voracious  creatures  not  a  living 
thing  can  be  seen.  If  you  did  not  quit  the  house, 
and  be  pretty  lively  over  it,  they  would  eat  you 
too. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  awakened  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  finding  these  creatures  all  over  the 
bed  and  the  floor.  We  have  already  described 
what  happens  in  camp  life,  and  it  is  even  worse 
in  the  house.    You  go  and  bring  up  all  the  boys, 
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and  get  as  many  together  as  possible,  and  sweep 
out  the  ants,  having  first  put  wood  ashes  and 
paraffin  oil  all  round  the  house  to  stop  any  more 
coming  in ;  but  you  may  give  up  all  idea  of  getting 
any  rest  that  night.  It  is  really  far  better  to  clear 
out,  and  leave  the  whole  place  until  daylight, 
when  you  can  see  what  you  are  doing ;  and,  what 
is  more  to  the  point,  you  can  see  the  ants  and  what 
they  are  doing. 


CHAPTER   IX 
Hunting  and  its  Perils 

My  first  hunt — Training  an  elephant — Exciting  experi- 
ence on  an  elephant's  back — Hints  for  would-be  hunters 
— Tossed  and  gored  by  an  elephant — Uncle  Billy's 
startling  experience — Dodging  danger — Frightened — A 
very  narrow  escape — More  elephants — death-struggle 
between  an  elephant  atid  a  hippo — At  death's  door — 
The  lion  and  the  coiv  —  Adventure  with  infuriated 
buffalo — Gored  and  trampled  to  death — A  bishop  in 
difficulties — Saved  by  a  telegraph  wire — A  cyclist 
ambushed — Cycling  made  easy. 

^Tp'HIS  being  a  game  country  I,  of  course,  wanted 
to  see  some  hunting.  Youngsters  are  not 
usually  wanted,  as  they  get  in  the  way  and  cannot 
escape  fast  enough  when  the  need  arises  to  flee. 
But  I  managed  to  see  a  little  all  the  same. 

At  five  a.m.  we  were  awakened  by  the  boy,  who 
brought  an  early  cup  of  tea,  and  said,  "  It  is  time 
for  the  buffaloes  to  drink,  sir,"  which  means  it 
is  about  daybreak,  and  the  time  when  animals 
get  up  and  go  forth  to  their  breakfast. 

The  night  before  we  had  put  on  some  boys  to 
scout  around  early  and  to  bring  us  tidings  of 
any  game  to  be  seen.  As  we  dressed,  one  of 
them  came  running  up  and  put  his  head  in  at  the 
window — which   is   merely   a   hole   in   the   wall 
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with  no  glass  —  and  said  in  excited  tones : 
"  Basebo  muje  mwanguwe  ngirabye,"  meaning, 
"  Sirs,  come  hurry  up,  I  have  seen  it." 

So  we  hurried  up  and,  our  host  picking  up  his 
rifle,  we  followed  the  boy,  who  meanwhile  ex- 
plained that  he  had  sighted  a  small  antelope — 
a  bush  buck — on  the  opposite  hill  only  ten 
minutes  away.  As  we  went  down  the  steep 
slope  a  second  boy  came  up  with  news  of  three 
other  bucks. 

A  house  is  alwaj's  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill 
to  get  away  from  mosquitoes,  which  prefer  the 
valley.  Had  we  stayed  at  the  house  we  should 
have  seen  the  buck  even  more  plainly  than  we 
did  when  near  him,  for  the  grass  hid  him.  We 
each  had  on  a  dark  flannel  shirt  and  knickers  and 
putties,  and  the  boys  carried  our  sun  helmets  in 
case  we  were  delayed  till  after  eight  o'clock, 
when  the  sun  gets  very  powerful. 

The  boy  led  and  we  followed  him,  treading 
very  softly;  and  there  was  the  buck,  his  head  in 
the  air  and  eyes  and  nose  strained  to  catch 
sight  or  scent  of  whatever  it  was  he  faintly 
heard. 

"  Shoot,  sir !  "  whispered  the  boy,  and,  as 
the  shot  rang  out,  down  went  the  buck.  But 
just  as  quickly  he  was  up  again  and  off  in  a  series 
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of  jumps,  and  was  quickly  hidden  in  the  elephant 
grass. 

Tracking  him  by  his  blood  was  a  simple  matter, 
and  we  soon  got  another  sight  of  him  standing 
on  a  little  hummock.  A  second  well-directed 
shot  got  him  behind  the  shoulder,  and  that 
finished  him. 

Mounting  a  tall  ant-hill,  we  espied  the  other 
animals  and  went  after  them,  but  the  shots  had 
alarmed  them;  they  heard  us  approaching  and 
were  off  before  we  could  get  near  enough  to  get 
a  good  shot. 

Within  half-an-hour  we  were  back  home  again 
with  our  spoil,  and  within  another  half-hour  his 
liver  was  frying  for  breakfast.  The  loin  chops 
were  delicious  for  lunch,  and  the  haunch  was  very 
sweet  and  tender  the  next  day.  The  skin  I  took 
home  with  me  later. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  privileged  to  go  on  a 
really  serious  hunt.  This  time  elephants  were 
the  objective.  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  ever 
seen  an  African  elephant  in  its  wild  state.  The 
one  in  the  picture  is  an  African  elephant.  You 
can  easily  tell  the  difference.  This  one,  you 
will  notice,  has  very  large  ears.  An  Indian 
elephant  has  very  small  ears.  An  African 
elephant  was  shot    the    other    day  which  had 
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ears  measuring  nearly  five  feet  across.  There 
is  also  a  difference  in  their  feet.  An  African 
elephant  has  four  toenails  on  each  hind  foot, 
whilst  an  Indian  has  only  three ;  and  the  shoulder 
of  an  African  is  the  highest  part  of  the  animal, 
which  is  not  so  with  the  Indian  elephant. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  tame  African 
elephants,  though  it  has  never,  to  my  know- 
ledge, been  attempted  seriously.  An  elephant 
was  brought  from  India  for  this  purpose.  The 
intention  was  to  capture  young  ones  and  train 
them  to  work,  as  they  would  be  extremely  use- 
ful in  hauling  timber ;  but  this  one  was  what  is 
called  in  India  a  "  Shikar  "  elephant,  which  is  a 
hunter,  and  no  training  of  him  was  attempted. 

When  he  got  to  Uganda  they  made  a  set  of 
harness  for  him  and  attached  him  to  a  cart  on 
to  which  they  put  a  number  of  packages  and 
started  him  off  to  haul  them  up-hill.  He  went 
a  few  yards  and  then  suddenly  stopped  and 
looked  round  in  a  very  disgusted  way  at  the 
cart  and  its  contents,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What 
a  disgrace  to  me — a  hunter  from  India — to  be 
brought  to  this  dirty  country  to  haul  loads  !  " 
Then,  lifting  up  a  hind  foot,  he  toppled  over  the 
cart,  snapped  the  harness  and  walked  off,  leaving 
the    cart   lying   in   the    road.     No    persuasion 
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could  induce  him  to  be  attached  to  the  cart 
again. 

Of  course  you  cannot  force  a  huge  beast  Hke 
this  to  do  what  he  does  not  want;  persuasion  is 
the  only  thing,  and  if  you  attempt  too  much 
force  he  will  simply  put  his  trunk  round  your 
middle,  lift  you  up  in  the  air,  bring  your  head 
down  with  a  whack  on  the  ground,  and  so  finish 
you  off. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see  this  animal  take 
his  food.  An  enormous  quantity  of  rice  was  put 
on  a  mat  on  the  ground,  and  he  seemed  to  suck 
it  up  into  his  trunk,  and  then  put  the  end  of  his 
trunk  in  his  mouth  and  blow  the  rice  out  of 
his  trunk  right  down  his  throat.  After  thus 
eating  about  twenty  pounds  weight  he  was  taken 
down  to  the  lake  for  a  drink,  the  mahout  sitting 
on  his  neck.  He  would  go  right  into  the  water, 
and  filling  his  trunk,  refresh  himself  and  his  driver 
by  squirting  out  the  water  all  over  his  back. 

One  day  they  let  him  go  in  alone,  but  had  a 
hard  task  to  get  him  back.  He  went  wading 
away  right  to  a  small  island,  and  they  had  to 
get  a  boat  and  take  out  the  driver  to  coax  him 
to  return.  After  that  the  driver  always  went 
with  him,  but  was  often  in  great  terror  of  his 
life;   for  the  elephant  would  go  into  deep  water 
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until  nothing  but  his  eyes  were  visible.  Of 
course  it  did  not  matter  to  him  that  his  mouth 
was  covered,  the  end  of  his  trunk  being  carefully 
kept  out  of  the  water,  through  which  he  could 
breathe.  But  the  poor  driver  was  in  mortal 
fear  that  he  would  be  washed  off  and  would  have 
to  swim  for  it. 

When  they  came  back  to  land,  the  driver  just 
spoke  to  the  animal  and  it  picked  up  the  hook, 
which  the  driver  always  carries,  and  the  cloth 
on  which  he  sits,  which  had  been  left  on  shore, 
and  passed  them  up  to  the  driver  sitting  on  his 
neck. 

Well,  we  set  off  early  one  morning,  with  about 
twenty  porters  carrying  tents,  bedding,  food  and 
all  the  cooking  pans.  We  cycled  ahead,  and  the 
native  hunters  and  gun-bearers  kept  up  a  trot 
in  our  rear. 

We  reached  a  banana  garden  which  over-night 
had  been  absolutely  wrecked,  scarcely  a  banana 
plant  standing.  We  found  that  the  herd  was 
quite  near,  and  had  been  seen  at  the  river  half-an- 
hour  ago.  The  villagers  were  only  too  glad  to 
act  as  guides,  so  we  left  our  cycles  and  set  off 
through  the  scrub.  Here  and  there  we  saw 
thorny  trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  their 
branches  stripped  off.    Elephants  are  very  partial 
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to  thorn  trees,  and  they  eat  the  leaves  and  young 
branches,  thorns  and  all. 

You  would  thmk  the  thorns  would  stick  in 
their  throats  like  fish-bones.  Evidently  the 
lining  is  very  hard ;  it  must  be  like  iron.  Porters 
do  not  at  all  like  following  elephant  tracks,  as 
the  droppings  are  full  of  these  thorns,  which 
pierce  their  feet  and  cause  nasty  wounds. 

Here  was  quite  a  wide  road  trampled  through 
the  bush  and  we  guessed  that  the  herd  must 
comprise  fifty  head  at  least.  We  reached  the 
stream,  but  found  they  had  moved  on,  so  we 
followed,  and  for  three  hours  we  did  not  come 
up  with  them ;  they  travel  very  quickly,  especially 
when  they  fear  danger. 

Before  we  go  any  further  let  me  just  give  you 
some  hints  as  to  how  to  hunt  them.  The  first 
thing  you  must  remember  is  to  study  the  sight, 
the  scent,  and  the  hearing.  The  sight  of  the 
elephant  is  very  indifferent,  and  when  in  a  herd 
sounds  do  not  alarm  them  much;  but  his  scent, 
like  that  of  most  wild  game,  is  of  the  keenest, 
and  the  golden  rule  is — always  to  approach  him 
up-wind,  which  means  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  elephant  to  you.  Another  rule  is  that  you 
must  always  wear  clothes  which  as  nearly  as 
possible    resemble    in    colour   the   surrounding 
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objects.  The  elephant  grass  being  more  or  less 
yellow  or  brown,  a  brown  helmet  should  be  used, 
and  Khaki  clothes.  On  no  account  should  you 
wear  anything  white,  as,  of  course,  in  the  sunlight 
a  white  garment  shows  up  brighter  than  any 
colour. 

Only  a  very  short  time  ago  a  very  plucky 
native  hunter  was  killed  through  neglect  of  this 
elementary  precaution.  A  big  bull  elephant  had 
been  wounded.  He  threw  up  his  trunk,  gave  a 
loud  roar  and  looked  round  for  the  intruder. 
The  object  which  at  once  caught  his  eye  was  a 
white  kanzu'n,  "  shirt,"  and  \\dth  ears  forward 
he  charged  with  great  ferocity. 

The  native  was  caught  by  the  great  trunk 
and  hurled  into  the  air.  As  he  fell  the  huge 
brute  attacked  him  again,  this  time  piercing 
him  through  the  back  with  one  of  his  tusks, 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  weigh  sixty 
pounds. 

Meanwhile  the  sportsman,  whose  boy  was  thus 
maltreated,  had  remained  quite  unseen  owing 
to  his  clothes  being  of  a  suitable  colour.  He 
poured  bullets  into  the  elephant,  which  then 
retired,  leaving  the  native  in  a  dying  condition. 
The  elephant  was  tracked  and  killed,  but  the 
poor  boy  did  not  recover. 
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Now  for  the  hunt !  To  my  sorrow  and  disgust 
I  was  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  expedition,  so 
I  can  only  tell  you  of  it  as  I  heard  it.  I  was  too 
young  to  run  into  such  danger.  Uncle  Billy, 
a  great  friend  of  ours,  was  one  of  the  hunters, 
and  a  first-rate  marksman.  When  they  at  last 
sighted  the  herd  he  and  another  of  the  party 
crept  forward.  It  was  fairly  open  country,  so 
they  had  a  good  view.  Down  crouched  the 
hunters  and  levelled  their  rifles,  and  twenty 
yards  in  front  of  them  filed  the  elephants. 

Carefully  waiting  till  a  good  tusker  came  along, 
Uncle  Billy  got  in  a  good  head  shot  and  down 
dropped  the  big  bull,  and  Uncle  Billy  and  the 
native  hunters  went  towards  it  with  great  glee, 
thinking  they  had  him  safe. 

All  at  once  one  of  the  native  hunters  pulled 
Uncle  Billy  back  in  a  great  hurry,  saying, 
"  Come  back,  Sebo  !  Here  they  come  I  Here 
they  come  !  " 

They  had  only  just  time  to  dodge  behind  an 
ant-hill,  and  crouch  down,  when  the  trumpeting 
of  two  enormous  female  elephants  was  heard 
close  to  them,  and  these  two  brutes  came  charging 
through  the  bushes  and  rushed  up  to  the  bull 
lying  on  the  ground. 

Of  course  Uncle  Billy  could  easily  have  shot 
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the  two  animals,  for  they  were  only  twenty 
yards  from  him,  but  shooting  females  is  not 
allowed,  for  the  Government  do  not  want  the 
animals  to  become  extinct.  The  female  elephants 
were  anxious  not  to  lose  their  lord  and  master, 
and,  after  a  short  consultation,  they  placed  them- 
selves one  on  either  side  of  the  fallen  bull.  Then 
they  each  put  their  tusks  underneath  him,  and 
lifted  his  enormous  bulk  from  the  ground  into  a 
standing  position.  Next  they  ranged  themselves 
one  on  either  side,  pressing  their  bodies  against 
the  apparently  lifeless  form,  and  simply  walked 
him  off,  leaving  Uncle  Billy  speechless  with 
surprise  and  annoyance.  He  followed  them  up 
for  a  little  way,  and  then  he  saw  what  he  had 
thought  was  a  dead  bull  elephant  presumably 
recover  from  his  swoon,  and  putting  out  his  feet 
eventually  walk  off,  almost  recovered  from  his 
shock. 

Three  elephants  may  now  be  shot  on  a  £60 
licence,  and  as  sometimes  a  pair  of  tusks  are  worth 
£100,  people  are  naturally  anxious  to  secure 
them. 

During  the  same  trip  they  were  stalking  a 
herd  of  elephants  when  all  at  once  they  heard 
a  tremendous  shrieking  and  snorting  behind, 
and  found  that  a  second  herd  was  stalking  them. 
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It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  were  able 
to  get  down  wind  and  escape. 

Female  elephants  and  young  ones  are  becoming 
a  great  trouble  in  Uganda,  as  a  doctor  recently 
found.  He  was  travelling  along  a  road  when 
a  huge  female  elephant  discovered  his  presence 
and  went  for  him.  He  found  he  was  practically 
walking  through  a  herd  which  were  quietly 
resting  near  the  road.  The  elephant  could  not 
see  him  but  scented  him. 

The  doctor  sprinted  as  hard  as  he  could  and 
hid  behind  a  tree,  but  the  elephant  again  smelt 
him  out,  and  off*  he  went  for  another  tree,  with 
the  elephant  after  him.  He  had  quite  a  number 
of  porters  with  him,  but  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  porters  can  disappear  when  there  is 
anything  dangerous  near.  By  dodging  from 
one  tree  to  another  he  managed  to  get  where  the 
elephant  could  no  longer  scent  him,  and  was 
saved. 

Two  other  Englishmen  came  along  to  hunt 
elephants  :  no  one  quite  knows  what  happened 
to  them,  whether  it  was  they  were  frightened 
or  whether  they  were  bad  shots.  All  that  we 
know  is  that  in  the  afternoon  they  suddenly 
rushed  into  another  camp,  not  very  far  from  their 
camping-place,    hatless,    their    clothes    torn    to 
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pieces,  their  guns  lost,  and  they  themselves  in 
a  state  of  abject  terror.  They  had  got  close  to 
a  herd  of  elephants,  and  some  of  the  females, 
anxious  to  protect  their  young,  had  hunted  the 
hunters  and  frightened  them  out  of  their  wits. 
How  the  pursued  managed  to  get  in  first  they 
would  not  say,  and  they  did  not  at  all  like  being 
questioned,  being  thoroughly  ashamed. 

Another  hunter  had  an  extremely  narrow 
escape  on  Mount  Elgon.  He  was  collecting 
elephants  for  a  big  museum  in  America.  When 
he  killed  an  elephant,  he  skinned  it  and  pickled 
the  skin  in  brine,  and  then  rolled  it  up  and  brought 
it  into  the  capital  to  be  packed  and  sent  to 
America.  He  wanted  specimens  of  old  elephants, 
male  and  female,  middle-aged  elephants,  and 
baby  elephants.  His  intention  was,  when  he 
got  back  to  America,  to  make  a  model  in  wood 
and  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  exact  animal,  and  to 
put  on  the  skin  and  so  make  it  up  like  the  living 
animal.  To  do  this  he  took  very  careful 
measurements  of  all  the  parts  of  the  carcase  of 
each  animal  when  he  shot  it. 

Well,  as  I  say,  he  had  a  very  narrow  escape 
indeed.  He  went  off  one  evening  with  his  boys, 
leaving  his  wife  in  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
a   long   distance   away.    An   elephant   he   had 
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wounded  came  for  him,  knocked  him  down  with 
his  trunk,  and  positively  knelt  on  his  chest  and 
crushed  the  life  out  of  him,  or  very  nearly  so. 
When  he  thought  he  had  killed  him,  the  brute 
went  away  and  left  him.  The  boys  heard  their 
master's  call  for  help,  but  could  not  get  near 
him  in  time  to  assist  in  driving  away  the  elephant. 

When  they  reached  him  they  saw  what  they 
thought  a  mangled  corpse,  and,  sitting  down, 
made  a  fire  to  keep  off  other  beasts  while  one 
of  their  number  went  off  to  fetch  the  hunter's 
wife.  She  came  hurrying  up  the  hill  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  despair.  To  her  great  joy 
she  found  on  examination  that  life  was  not 
extinct,  and  got  the  boys  at  once  to  make  a  litter 
of  twigs  and  carry  the  unfortunate  man  back  to 
camp.  With  some  difficulty  a  doctor  was 
obtained,  and  the  poor  scientist  was  gradually 
nursed  back  to  life;  but  he  had  a  very  narrow 
shave. 

The  last  day  we  were  just  sitting  down  to  a 
well-earned  meal  when  up  came  the  headman. 

"  SirsT^  he  said,  "  never  mind  sitting  down  to 
cook,  bring  your  food  in  your  pockets  and  eat 
as  you  go  along.  The  elephants  are  only  half- 
a-mile  away,  disporting  themselves  in  the  last 
stream  we  crossed.    We  saw  them  as  we  passed, 
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but  we  came  very  quietly  so  as  not  to  disturb 
them." 

So  off  we  went  at  once,  and  coming  near  the 
river  we  found  them  squirting  water  over  each 
other  and  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves  in 
the  river.  Of  these,  two  were  fine  bulls.  We 
kept  under  cover  as  much  as  we  could.  The 
wind  blew  directly  from  them  to  us  and  they  did 
not  see  us.  One  man  was  new  to  the  job  and 
was  very  nervous. 

"  Don't  be  nervous,"  said  Uncle  Billy,  "  there 
is  plenty  to  aim  at.  If  you  can  hit  a  house  side 
you  can  hit  an  elephant,  but  go  for  a  vital  part. 
Aim  for  behind  the  ear,  and  again  behind  the 
shoulder,  and  you  will  probably  touch  the  right 
spot.  That's  it !  You  have  got  him,  and  the 
others  are  all  scooting  for  their  lives."  But 
Uncle  Billy  got  his  also,  so  that  made  two  in 
five  minutes.  They  put  in  another  shot  or  two 
to  make  quite  sure,  and  then  fetched  all  our 
porters,  but  had  to  get  some  help  from  the 
villagers  near,  before  we  could  drag  the  elephants 
out  of  the  water.  They  had  each  got  a  fine  pair 
of  tusks. 

That  ended  the  hunt  So  far  as  elephants  were  con- 
cerned, but  we  got  buffaloes  and  antelope  galore. 

The  last  night,  as  soon  as  we    had  finished 
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dinner,  we  sat  round  the  camp-fire  and  sent  the 
boy  to  find  out  the  headman,  who  knew  most 
of  the  old  legends  of  the  country,  and  we  were 
told  the  following  stories  of  various  animals. 
Sitting  there  in  the  firelight,  in  the  wilderness, 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  them,  childish  though 
they  may  be.  I  was  interpreter,  for  I  know 
Luganda  thoroughly.  One  was  called  The 
Rabbit,  the  Elephant  and  the  Hippo : — 

Once  upon  a  time  Mr.  Rabbit  came  to  Mr. 
Elephant  and  said,  "  Sir,  will  you  lend  me  a  cow, 
and  in  three  months'  time  I  will  pay  you  back 
a  much  bigger  animal  ?  "  The  elephant  accepted 
the  promise,  and  when  it  had  finished  its  meal 
gave  Mr.  Rabbit  a  good  cow,  which  Mr.  Rabbit 
took  home  and  cooked  for  his  dinner. 

A  short  time  after,  Mr.  Rabbit  went  to  Mr. 
Hippo  and  begged  the  same  favour  of  him. 
When  the  time  came  to  pay  his  debts  he  went  to 
Mr.  Elephant,  and  said,  "  To-morrow  you  shall 
come  with  me,  and  I  will  give  you  the  great  cow 
I  promised  you."  From  there  he  went  to  Mr. 
Hippo  and  said  to  him,  "  My  friend,  I  have 
come  to  arrange  to  pay  back  my  debt.  If  you 
will  meet  me  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  to-morrow 
morning,  I  will  pay  you  back  a  much  bigger 
cow  than  you  lent  to  me." 
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In  the  morning  Mr.  Rabbit  reminded  Mr. 
Elephant  and  said,  "  I  must  trouble  you  to  come 
and  fetch  your  cow,  it  is  so  big  that  I  cannot 
bring  it.     Please  come  to  the  edge  of  the  forest." 

Then  he  went  quickly  to  Mr.  Hippo  in  the  lake 
and  said,  "  Here  is  your  cow,  but  will  you  please 
come  and  take  it.  It  is  so  big  I  cannot  drive  it." 
And  so  Mr.  Elephant  and  Mr.  Hippo  were  brought 
face  to  face,  and  Mr.  Rabbit  said  to  each  of  them, 
**  Here  is  your  cow  I  promised  you."  The 
elephant  came  up  to  take  the  hippo,  and  the 
hippo  to  take  the  elephant,  and  each  tried  to 
take  the  other.  Then  commenced  a  great 
wrestling  match.  They  smashed  the  trees  in 
their  struggles,  and  pierced  each  other  with 
their  tusks,  and  damaged  each  other  severely. 
After  a  great  fight  they  both  lay  down  exhausted. 
The  hippo  managed  to  crawl  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  lake  and  there  died  of  his  wounds  which  the 
elephant  had  inflicted  with  his  tusks.  The 
elephant  managed  to  get  back  into  the  recesses 
of  the  forest  and  there  died  of  his  wounds,  and 
Mr.  Rabbit  had  much  meat  for  several  days. 

Another  of  our  porters  told  us  of  a  man  who 
built  a  house  and  found  that  he  had  built  it  near 
the  drinking-place  of  a  herd  of  elephants.  The 
elephants  came  to  drink,  and  the  first  night  the 
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man  left  them  alone,  but  when  the  second  night 
came  the  man  went  to  drive  away  the  elephants 
with  firebrands.  His  wife  told  him  not  to  be  so 
fooHsh,  but  he  insisted  and  went  and  waved  the 
firebrands  in  the  faces  of  the  elephants,  and  off 
they  ran,  and  for  a  short  distance  he  followed 
them. 

One  elephant  lagged  behind,  and  as  the  man 
came  along  turned  on  him.  With  him  went 
a  small  dog  which  flew  at  the  elephant  and  then 
wisely  retired;  but  the  elephant  pickied  up  the 
man  v'th  his  trunk,  threw  him  down  with  as  much 
ease  as  a  dog  would  a  lizard,  and  almost  broke 
him  to  pieces.  The  dog  then  went  for  the 
elephant  again.  Meantime  the  man  saw  close 
beside  him  a  deep  hole  and  rolled  into  it.  The 
elephant,  who  could  smell  him,  came  nosing 
round,  but  failed  to  find  him.  His  wife  and  his 
friends  went  to  look  for  him,  and  like  the  elephant 
they  failed  to  find  him,  and  for  two  days  he  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  almost  at  death's  door. 

Finally  the  dog  went  back  home  to  find  some 
food,  and  going  off  again  was  followed  by  the 
man's  wife,  who  discovered  her  husband,  and 
getting  assistance  took  him  back  home,  and 
although  he  was,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
nearly  broken  to  pieces,  he  managed  to  recover. 
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The  porters  then  say  they  do  not  know  many 
elephant  stories,  but  they  could  tell  us  plenty 
about  other  animals. 

There  are  many  lions  about  here,  but  we  did 
not  look  for  them,  as  a  wounded  lion  is  a  very 
dangerous  animal.  If  we  let  them  alone  they 
will  let  us  alone,  but  if  we  attack  them  and  wound 
them,  and  unless  we  are  tiptop  shots,  we  shall 
probably  get  the  worst  of  it.  We  thought  we 
had  better  be  satisfied  with  hearing  the  natives' 
stories  about  lions. 

One  of  them  told  us  the  story  of  The  Lion 
and  the  Cow. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  were  Mr.  Lion  and  Mrs. 
Cow  who  lived  in  one  house.  Mr.  Lion  had  a 
daughter,  and  Mrs.  Cow  had  a  son,  and  when 
their  children  grew  up  the  calf  had  great  cheek 
and  was  very  unruly,  but  the  daughter  of  the 
lion  was  very  gentle  and  had  no  cheek.  When 
a  few  months  had  passed,  Mr.  Lion  said  one  day 
to  Mrs.  Cow,  "  Let  us  dig  a  nice  pond  near  the 
spring  where  we  can  always  get  fresh  water." 
When  they  had  finished  Mr.  Lion  said  to 
Mrs.  Cow,  "  My  friend,  we  have  finished  mak- 
ing the  pond,  but  I  think  you  do  not  know 
what  cheek  your  son  has.  You  must  guard 
him  carefully  that    he    may  not     disturb    the 
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water  in  the  pond^  because  if  he  does  we  shall 
quarrel." 

Mrs.  Cow  replied,  "  I  hear  you,  sir."  A  short 
time  after  this  Mr.  Lion  went  to  find  food  in  the 
wilderness,  and  he  left  his  little  daughter  with 
Mrs.  Cow's  son,  and  the  calf  and  the  young 
lioness  went  out  to  play.  They  went  towards 
the  pond.  The  calf,  when  he  came  near,  made 
the  water  in  the  pond  very  dirty  and  muddy, 
and  as  they  went  on  playing  the  calf  pushed  the 
little  lioness  into  the  water,  and  she  was  drowned. 
Then  the  calf  ran  back  to  its  mother  and  said, 
*'  My  friend  the  lioness  has  fallen  into  the  water 
and  is  drowned."  Mrs.  Cow  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed and  said,  "  What  shall  I  do  ?  Mr.  Lion 
will  certainly  kill  us."  So  she  ran  off  with  her 
son  to  the  home  of  an  antelope  and  hid  them- 
selves, and  the  antelope  promised,  "  If  Mr.  Lion 
comes  I  will  strike  him  with  my  horns  and  drive 
him  away." 

Mr.  Lion  came  back  from  his  hunt  and  found 
nobody  at  home,  and  after  searching  awhile 
could  not  find  Mrs,  Cow  nor  the  little  ones. 
He  then  went  down  to  the  pond  and  found  his 
daughter  dead  in  the  water,  and  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  wept.  He  then  set  off  to  search  for  Mrs. 
Cow,  believing  that  she  or  her  son  was  to  blame. 

M 
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He  came  to  Mr.  Antelope's  home,  and  as  he 
approached  he  called  out  in  the  voice  of  a  chief, 
"Whose  are  all  things?  " 

The  antelope  was  seized  with  terror  and  said 
thus,  "  All  are  yours,  aU  are  yours  " ;  and  in  a 
whisper  he  called  to  Mrs.  Cow  in  her  hiding-place, 
"  Run  as  fast  as  you  can ;  you  are  going  to  cause 
the  lion  to  kill  me." 

So  Mrs.  Cow  and  her  son  rushed  from  their 
hiding-place  and  came  to  the  home  of  Mr. 
Waterbuck,  who  hid  them.  Mr.  Lion  followed 
them  and  found  them  there.  Mr.  Waterbuck 
in  his  turn,  on  seeing  the  lion,  was  seized  with 
fright,  and  told  the  cow  and  calf  to  run  for  their 
lives.  So  they  ran  until  they  came  to  the  home 
of  Mr.  Buffalo,  who  said  he  was  not  afraid  of 
the  lion.  But  when  the  lion  tracked  them  to 
the  home  of  Mr.  Buffalo,  he  began  to  think 
better  of  his  boasting,  and  said  to  Mrs.  Cow, 
"  Run,  or  you  will  cause  my  death."  So  the 
cow  ran  off  with  her  calf  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Elephant,  and  after  them  came  Mr.  Lion,  crying 
out  as  before,  "  Whose  are  all  things  ?  Whose 
are  all  things  ?  "  which  means,  "  Who  is  lord 
here?  "  and  Mr.  Elephant,  big  as  he  was, became 
afraid,  and  told  the  cow  to  run  away  or  he  would 
lose  his  Hfe  for  hiding  them.     So  poor  Mrs.  Cow 
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had  to  run  off  again,  and  as  she  ran  she  met 
Mr.  Kasanke  (a  very  tiny  bird). 

Mr.  Kasanke  said  to  Mrs.  Cow,  "  What  are 
you  up  to,  you  who  run  thus  ?  "  Quoth  Mrs. 
Cow,  "  I  flee  from  Mr.  Lion.  My  son  has  killed 
his  daughter,  and  a  place  to  hide  in  is  lost  to  me." 

So  said  Mr.  Kasanke,  "  Right,  oh  !  Sit  here. 
I  am  going  to  fight  Mr.  Lion  and  drive  him  away." 

As  Mrs.  Cow  was  sitting,  Mr.  Kasanke  got  the 
bud  from  the  end  of  a  bunch  of  bananas,  which 
is  shaped  like  a  big  animal's  heart.  He  then  took 
a  wooden  jar  into  which  he  milked  the  cow. 
This  he  put  down  on  the  ground.  Then  he  cut 
a  vein  in  the  cow  and  took  from  it  some  blood 
which  he  put  into  a  wooden  dish.  Up  came 
the  lion,  calling  out,  "  Whose  are  all  things  ? " 

Said  Mr.  Kasanke,  "  Mine,  mine,"  and  picking 
up  the  dish  of  blood  he  hit  Mr.  Lion  on  the 
breast  with  it,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  will  kill  you; 
is  not  that  your  blood?  " 

Then  he  picked  up  the  banana  bud,  which  in 
shape  resembles  a  heart,  and  hit  him  with  it 
on  the  breast,  from  whence  it  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  said  to  the  lion,  "  Is  not  that  your  heart 
coming  from  the  wound?  " 

Then  he  struck  him  with  the  pot  of  milk  on 
the  head  and  said,  "  You  see  how  I  have  crashed 
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in  your  head;  you  see  your  brains  are  coming 
out." 

Then  Mr.  Kasanke  rushed  into  his  house  and 
brought  out  a  lion's  skin.  "  You  see  this ;  is 
it  not  the  skin  of  your  fellow?  This  one 
I  killed."  He  then  brought  out  a  second  lion's 
skin  and  said,  "  Is  not  this  also  a  skin  of  your 
fellow  ?  This  is  the  skin  of  a  second  lion  I  killed, 
and  I  am  now  going  to  take  your  skin,  which 
will  be  the  third." 

The  lion  was  so  frightened  that  he  ran  away  in 
great  haste,  and  so  Mrs.  Cow  was  saved.  Then 
Mr.  Kasanke  began  to  dance  about  in  great  joy, 
and  to  praise  himself  for  his  great  wisdom. 

Mrs.  Cow  also  praised  him,  and  said,  "  Well 
done,  sir,"  to  which  Mr.  Kasanke  replied,  "Awo" 
(expression  of  thanks). 

So  until  to-day,  whenever  Mr.  Kasanke  is 
seen  in  a  cow  kraal,  the  cowman  never  drives 
him  away,  because  they  say  where  he  is  no  lion 
can  steal  their  cattle;  every  cowman  in  milking 
the  cattle  first  milks  a  little  on  the  ground,  and 
says,  "  This  is  for  Mr.  Kasanke,  because  he 
saved  Mrs.  Cow  when  Mr.  Lion  wanted  to  kill 
her;  "  and,  ever  since,  there  has  been  continuous 
war  between  lions  and  cattle.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is,  "  Wisdom  is  not  always  to  the  strong." 
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Here  ended  the  yams  for  that  night,  but  we 
had  more  on  other  occasions. 

There  are  many  buffaloes  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  buffalo  is  regarded  by  hunters  as  the  most 
dangerous  wild  animal.  He  has  good  sight, 
a  sensitive  ear,  and  a  good  sense  of  smell.  If 
you  want  to  hunt  buffalo  you  must  have  a  very 
heavy  rifle,  and  only  a  good  aim  at  the  heart 
will  be  of  any  use;  and  I  advise  you  never  to 
shoot  at  a  buffalo  unless  there  is  a  good  tree 
handy  to  climb  into.  Some  of  their  horns 
measure,  from  tip  to  tip,  as  much  as  fifty- three 
inches.  Such  a  one  from  Uganda  adorns 
Buckingham  Palace  walls* 

We  have  the  head  of  a  buffalo  in  our  house, 
and  that  animal,  before  he  was  killed,  did  a  great 
deal  of  damage.  He  would  attack  natives  on 
their  way  to  the  well,  and  was  such  a  nuisance 
that  they  organised  a  hunt. 

One  boy  in  the  crowd  was  extremely  bold, 
and  was  the  first  to  get  near  the  beast.  He  ran 
forward  and  plunged  his  spear  into  him,  but 
had  not  strength  to  drive  it  home  far  enough. 
Turning  quickly,  the  infuriated  beast  snapped 
off  the  spear  shaft,  and  picking  up  the  boy  on 
his  horns  tossed  him  over  his  back.  As  the  boy 
fell  with  a  heavy  thud  to  the  ground  the  buffalo 
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spun  round  and  trampled  on  him  and  mercilessly 
gored  him.  Whilst  thus  engaged  the  other 
hunters  rushed  in  and  planted  half-a-dozen 
spears  in  the  buffalo,  and  so  put  an  end  to  him. 
Many  European  hunters  who  have  successfully 
shot  lions  and  elephants  have  met  their  fate 
when  attacking  buffaloes.  One  intrepid  buffalo- 
hunter  became  too  sure  of  himself.  He  had  shot 
a  buffalo  one  afternoon  and  lost  it.  A  few  hours 
after  his  boy  came  running  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  discovered  the  wounded  animal  lying 
amongst  the  elephant  grass  and  breathing  heavily 
as  though  in  great  pain.  Off  went  the  white 
man,  and  seeing  the  buffalo  lying  down,  and 
thinking  he  was  unable  to  rise,  ran  up  to  him 
with  his  gun  in  his  hand. 

When  he  had  approached  to  within  a  few  feet, 
the  buffalo,  who  was  only  resting  and  by  no 
means  dpng,  jumped  up  and  rushed  at  him. 
Raising  his  rifle  hurriedly,  the  hunter  fired,  but 
the  bullet  missed  its  mark,  only  grazing  the 
animal's  head.  The  buffalo  went  straight  for 
the  hunter,  knocked  him  to  the  ground,  gored 
him  savagely  with  its  horns,  and  trampled  on 
him  with  his  powerful  hoofs  until  there  was 
scarcely  a  whole  bone  left  in  the  hunter's  body. 
Then  it  went  off  and  left  him.    Thus  he  was 
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found  by  the  boys  a  short  time  after  and  carried 
back  to  camp,  but  he  died  within  an  hour  or 
two. 

To  show  you  what  a  nuisance  these  brutes 
are,  let  me  repeat  a  story  told  by  a  schoolboy  of 
what  happened  to  him  when  he  was  a  small  boy 
and  lived  in  a  cattle  kraal. 

One  night  we  were  all  sitting  round  the  fire 
in  the  kraal  when  we  heard  a  great  disturbance 
among  the  cattle.  We  all  picked  up  our  spears 
and  sticks,  and  ran  out  to  find  what  was  the 
trouble;  arid  there  we  found  that  two  fierce 
buffaloes  had  got  in  amongst  the  cows  and  were 
making  havoc  with  their  sharp  horns. 

We  tried  to  drive  them  off,  but  they  were 
very  fierce  and  fought  hard.  Soon  two  of  our 
men  were  gored  and  killed,  and  we  then  managed 
to  dispatch  one  of  the  buffaloes.  After  a  long 
struggle  we  drove  the  other  one  out  of  the  kraal 
and  chased  it,  hoping  to   kill  it. 

It  rushed  along  the  road  which  ran  past  the 
king's  court.  Hearing  our  shouts,  other  people 
joined  in  the  chase,  and  the  king  himself  came 
out  with  some  of  his  chiefs  to  see  what  was 
to-do. 

When  we  saw  the  king  we  said  to  each  other. 
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"  Now  here  comes  the  king ;  we  must  not  let 
this  buffalo  escape  us  while  the  king's  eyes  are 
upon  us.  Shall  we  let  the  king  think  that  we 
are  weak  and  have  no  strength?"  And  we 
yelled  again  and  redoubled  our  efforts  and  over- 
took the  buffalo  and  surrounded  it.  But  that 
buffalo  was  very  powerful  and  killed  five  more 
men. 

At  last,  however,  we  overcame  it  and  speared 
it.  With  great  rejoicing  we  dragged  it  back 
and  laid  it  before  the  king,  proud  to  show  him 
our  prowess.  The  king  praised  us  much  for 
our  bravery,  and  we  always  speak  of  that  animal 
as  the  king's  buffalo,  because  he  was  so  pleased 
with  our  bravery  in  killing  it.  All  natives  are 
very  much  attached  to  their  king,  and  will 
willingly  risk  their  hves  to  show  him  how  much 
they  will  do  for  him. 

At  most  camps  we  heard  throughout  the  night 
weird  howls,  a  sort  of  bark,  in  the  distance. 
The  howlers  were  hyenas,  which  always  abound 
where  there  is  plenty  of  game,  and  nearly  always 
visit  the  camps  and  pick  up  any  scraps  of  meat 
or  bones  which  are  lying  about.  These  are 
horrible  brutes  and  regularly  attack  natives. 

A  short  time  back  a  whole  village  was  aroused 
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in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  loud  shouting. 
As  there  was  no  moon  it  was  pitch  dark,  and  most 
of  them  were  afraid  to  go  out  and  find  out  what 
was  the  matter,  and  at  dawn  they  found  that 
a  poor  woman  had  been  attacked  during  the  night 
by  a  hyena  which  had  come  into  her  hut.  She 
had  hidden  herself  away  from  it,  and  it  was 
just  going  out  again  when  her  little  baby,  pressed 
to  her  bosom,  began  to  cry. 

The  brute  came  back,  tore  the  baby  from  the 
mother's  arms  and  carried  it  away.  The  woman 
was  herself  badly  bitten,  and  it  was  thought  at 
first  she  would  die  too,  but  she  got  well  after 
several  weeks. 

I  have  known  porters,  sleeping  in  small  grass 
shelters  with  their  feet  near  the  door,  lose  their 
feet.  A  hyena  has  come  along  and  tried  to  pull 
out  the  sleeper  and,  frightened  by  his  shrieks, 
the  brute  has  managed  to  nip  off  a  foot  and 
disappear  in  the  darkness  before  assistance  could 
be  obtained. 

Tent  life  on  safari  is,  as  a  rule,  very  enjoyable, 
and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  trip,  but  some 
people  have  bad  experiences. 

Our   bishop  ^  was  telling  us  about  a  journey 

1  The  Right  Rev.  A.  R.  Tucker,  Bishop  of  Uganda. 
1890-1911,  now  Canon  of  Durham, 
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of  his  recently.  One  night  he  was  encamped 
in  the  wilderness,  a  long  distance  from  any 
village,  when  a  terrific  thunderstorm  came  along. 
You  know  in  Uganda  we  have  constant  and  very 
severe  thunderstorms,  on  an  average  at  least  one 
every  two  days.  The  bishop  could  hear  from 
the  ratthng  of  the  tent  ropes  and  the  flapping 
of  the  tents  that  the  pegs  were  coming  loose. 

All  at  once  a  terrific  gust  of  wind  ripped  out 
all  the  pegs,  blew  the  tent  right  away,  and  left 
the  poor  bishop  sitting  on  the  bed.  His  lamp 
was  blown  out,  and  there  he  was  in  the  darkness, 
soaked  to  the  skin  in  less  than  a  minute,  for  in 
such  storms  the  rain  is  very  much  like  a  hose-pipe 
pla5ring.  All  his  bedding  was  wet  through  and 
everything  seemed  likely  to  be  ruined. 

In  answer  to  his  calls  his  boys  came  rushing 
out  of  their  small  grass  huts,  and  into  one  of  these 
funny  shelters  the  bishop  crept,  but  it  was  not 
much  better  than  sitting  out  in  the  open,  for 
the  wind  tore  off  all  the  grass.  They  tried  to 
get  a  light,  but  all  their  matches  were  soaked. 
After  nearly  emptying  a  box  they  found  one 
dry  match  and  managed  to  Ught  the  lamp; 
but  unfortunately  the  boy  who  held  it  let  it 
fall  and  it  was  extinguished,  and  they  could  not 
find  another  dry  match. 
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Then  one  boy  had  the  sense  to  beat  the  war 
beat  on  the  drum.  A  drum  usually  accompanies 
every  caravan.  In  this  case  they  had  a  good- 
sized  one  and  in  this  country  every  one  who 
hears  the  war  beat  is  supposed  to  come  straight 
away  and  see  what  is  the  matter.  Some  two 
miles  away,  when  the  storm  abated  sUghtly,  the 
chief  of  a  small  hamlet  heard  the  drum  beat 
and  came  with  some  of  his  men.  They  knew, 
of  course,  that  the  bishop  was  expected  soon, 
and  were  thus  prepared  when  they  heard  the  drum 
to  find  him  in  some  difficulty.  With  these  men, 
the  bishop  walked  off  in  the  rain,  which  was  still 
falling  heavily,  one  boy  carrying  his  soaking 
blanket,  and  the  porters  carrying  such  few  things 
as  they  could  find  in  the  darkness,  and  so  they 
reached  the  hut  of  the  chief,  where  was  a  fire, 
and  dried  their  things  as  best  they  could.  When 
the  rain  ceased  one  of  the  porters  brought  the 
bishop's  tin  box^  with  his  clothes,  into  which, 
fortunately,  the  rain  had  not  penetrated,  and  he 
managed  to  get  a  change  into  some  dry  clothes. 

Near  our  headquarters  is  a  lake  about  twelve 
miles  wide  :  we  thought  we  would  like  to  go 
down  and  see  what  the  canoes  are  like  and  prob- 
ably try  to  shoot  a  hippo.  You  know  something 
about  canoes,  as  we  have  described  them  in  the 
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journey  across  the  lake  in  the  old  days.  I  knew 
as  much,  but  had  never  been  in  one,  so  we  got 
together  some  paddlers  and  took  a  trip  on  the 
lake  to  see  what  we  could  find. 

I  shall  not  forget  a  story  a  friend  told  once 
of  taking  a  donkey  across  the  arm  of  the  lake  in 
one  of  these  canoes.  He  thought  at  first  of 
tying  the  donkey's  neck  with  a  rope  and  towing 
him  across,  but  he  refused  to  be  dragged  into  the 
water,  so  they  hobbled  his  legs  together  and 
toppled  him  into  the  middle  of  the  canoe.  He 
kicked  so  furiously  with  his  hobbled  legs  that  no 
paddler  dared  to  sit  near  him.  After  a  while  he 
ceased  struggling  and  lay  so  still  that  they  thought 
they  might  risk  the  journey,  and  off  they  went. 

When  they  got  fifty  yards  from  the  other  side, 
and  the  donkey  caught  sight  of  land,  he  wriggled 
and  struggled  in  such  a  terrible  manner  that  they 
thought  the  canoe  was  sure  to  be  overturned. 
Then,  somehow,  he  got  his  hind  legs  over  the  side 
of  the  canoe,  and  they  made  certain  that  they 
were  all  going  to  be  thrown  into  the  water; 
but  with  great  presence  of  mind  the  paddler 
next  to  the  donkey  seized  hold  of  his  fore-legs 
and  pitched  him  over  the  side  into  the  lake; 
and  somehow,  even  though  his  legs  were  hobbled, 
the  poor  donkey  managed  to  swim  ashore. 
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Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  an  adventure  a  fisherman 
had  near  the  Ripon  Falls,  which,  as  you  know, 
are  the  source  of  the  Nile?  A  tremendous 
volume  of  water  rushes  over  the  falls,  sometimes 
six  feet  deep.  Over  the  falls,  which  are  not 
very  wide,  stretches  the  telegraph  wire  connecting 
Uganda  with  the  coast,  and  being  rather  a  long 
stretch,  the  wire  hangs  down  not  very  far  from 
the  water. 

A  man  was  out  fishing  in  a  small  canoe  and  was 
so  busy  catching  fish  that  he  did  not  observe 
that  his  canoe  was  being  drawn  into  the  rapids, 
and  before  he  realised  his  danger  he  was  being 
whirled  along  to  the  falls  at  a  terrific  speed. 
When  he  got  to  the  telegraph  wire,  where  the 
water  rushes  over  the  rocks,  he  realised  that  his 
last  hour  had  come  and  he  was  likely  to  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  He  stood  up  in  the  canoe  as 
though  he  was  going  to  take  a  leap  and  try  to 
reach  safety. 

But  at  the  very  moment  his  canoe  disappeared 
over  the  falls  his  hands  struck  the  telegraph  wire, 
and  as  drowning  men  will  always  catch  even 
at  a  straw,  he  seized  the  telegraph  wire  and 
hung  on  to  it. 

Some  natives  on  the  shore  who  were  watching 
him,   but  powerless  to  help,  saw  him  hanging 
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on  to  the  wire  and  determined  that  they  would 
try  to  save  him.  They  quickly  got  a  canoe  and 
attached  a  strong  rope  to  the  prow,  and  half-a- 
dozen  men  volunteered  to  risk  their  lives  and  go 
in  the  canoe  to  rescue  the  unfortunate  fisherman, 
whilst  forty  or  fifty  others  held  on  to  the  rope. 
They  let  the  canoe  drift  down  the  current, 
steadying  it  as  best  they  could  with  their  paddles, 
and  were  gradually  drifted  right  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  falls. 

Everybody  expected  that  the  rope  would  break, 
as  it  was  only  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  but 
happily  it  held,  and  they  drifted  right  under 
the  unfortunate  fisherman  and,  catching  hold  of 
his  legs,  told  him  to  let  go  the  wire.  As  they 
pulled  he  let  go,  and  dropped  half  dead  with  fear 
into  the  canoe,  dazed  and  exhausted,  and,  together 
with  his  brave  rescuers,  was  hauled  back  to  the 
shore  in  safety. 

Well,  we  got  one  of  these  canoes  and  were 
paddled  across  to  where  some  boys  were  fishing 
on  the  shore  of  a  small  island.  That  peculiar 
basket  they  have  looks  almost  like  a  canoe  made 
by  the  ancient  Britons.  They  push  it  through 
the  water  near  the  papyrus,  sinking  it  right  below 
the  surface.  There  are  millions  of  small  fishes 
called  enkeje  close  to  the  papyrus.     Now  they 
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lift  out  the  basket.  Going  closer,  you  see  that 
when  the  water  escapes  through  the  basket-work, 
they  have  caught  hundreds  of  these  tiny  fishes, 
which  look  almost  like  sardines.  They  take  them 
on  shore  and  spit  them  on  sticks  through  the 
gills,  hang  them  up  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  then 
sell  them  in  the  markets  at  about  1,500  for  a 
shilling.  I  do  not  think  you  would  care  to 
eat  them.  The  stench  to  my  mind  is  abominable, 
and  they  have  a  nasty  acrid  taste,  but  the  natives 
enjoy  them  immensely. 

This  lake  appeared  to  be  dotted  with  islands, 
but  those  were  not  islands;  they  were  really 
floating  masses  of  papyrus  which  had  been  drifted 
from  the  shore  by  the  wind.  When  the  wind 
turns,  as  it  always  does  in  the  evening,  those 
islands  all  drift  back  to  shore  and  make  landing 
an  impossible  task.  If  you  wish  to  land  where 
the  papyrus  is  clustered  together,  you  can  only 
do  so  by  pulling  each  island  away  from  its  fellows 
and  gradually  working  your  canoe  to  the  shore, 
and  it  takes  hours  to  perform  the  task.  Once 
during  a  trip  we  were  obliged  to  try  this,  and  it 
took  us  more  than  two  hours  to  get,  perhaps,  100 
yards,  whereas  next  day  when  we  came  back  again 
we  got  through  in  ten  minutes. 

If  you  like  to  take  your  rod  and  line  with  you. 
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you  can  catch  any  quantity  of  fish  in  this  lake, 
which  is  fresh  water,  and  the  larger  fishes  are 
good  eating,  but  do  not  be  persuaded  to  eat  any 
of  the  mud  fish,  which  are  called  mali.  They  are 
something  like  thick  eels,  but  are  only  scaven- 
gers, and  if  you  cut  them  open  you  will  find  them 
practically  full  of  maggots.  The  natives  eat 
them  and  do  not  mind  the  maggots,  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  very  repulsive  food. 

Our  holiday  and  hunting  ended  all  too  quickly 
and  we  went  back  home  to  the  capital  without 
much  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  party  "  ricked  " 
(«.  e.  went  in  'rickshas)  and  some  "  hiked." 
Some  of  the  boys  also  "  hiked." 

Many  of  the  natives  ride  cycles  nowadays, 
and  very  careless  they  are.  They  understand 
very  littlfe  about  the  mechanism  of  the  bicycle, 
and  if  the  brake  rod  gives  way,  even  if  they  have 
free  wheels,  they  do  not  trouble  at  all,  and  without 
brakes  will  go  sailing  down  all  sorts  of  hills  and 
never  trouble  about  what  may  happen  when  they 
come  to  the  swamp  bridge,  which  you  will  find 
at  the  bottom  of  every  hill. 

One  native  chief  only  the  other  day  went  full 
tilt  down  a  steep  hill,  expecting  to  find  the  bridge 
all  right,  but  it  was  not  all  right.  Heavy  rains 
had  washed  away  one  or  two  poles,  and  the  chief 
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had  a  most  awful  spill,  and  broke  his  arm  and  his 
collar-bone;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind,  and 
as  soon  as  he  recovered  went  off  on  the  same  old 
brakeless  bike. 

Latterly  boys  have  been  much  in  demand 
with  cycles  to  carry  messages  for  chiefs  from  the 
country  to  the  capital,  and  have  often  been  sent 
with  the  money  collected  as  taxes.  Several 
bad  characters,  knowing  this,  have  laid  wait  for 
them.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  a  clerk  to  one  of 
the  native  chiefs,  was  going  down  a  nice  slope 
at  a  good  speed,  when  suddenly  a  man  darted  out 
from  the  long  grass  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
spragged  his  wheel  with  a  pointed  stick.  Off 
came  the  cyclist  an  awful  cropper,  and  his 
assailant,  producing  a  knife,  threatened  him  with 
his  life  if  he  did  not  give  him  all  the  money  he  was 
carrying.  Joshua,  which  was  the  boy's  name, 
seized  the  man's  wrist  and  tried  to  take  the  knife 
from  him,  but  being  more  or  less  dazed  by  his  fall, 
was  not  able  to  get  a  good  grip,  and  the  robber 
pulled  his  hand  and  the  knife  right  through 
Joshua's  hand  and  nearly  cut  his  fingers  off. 

Just  at  the  psychological  moment  two  more 
cyclists  appeared  from  the  opposite  direction,  and 
Joshua  yelled  to  them  to  help  him,  and  the  robber 
made   off.     Since  then  scarcely  a  cychst   will 
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venture  anywhere  unless  he  is  armed  with  a  long 
knife.  Some  of  them  carry  hatchets  hidden 
under  their  clothes. 

When  a  chief  cycles  he  almost  invariably  picks 
out  from  among  his  boys  the  best  sprinter,  and 
this  boy  runs  behind  the  chief  the  whole  journey, 
even  as  much  as  thirty  miles  in  a  day.  Of  course, 
he  cannot  keep  up  to  him  on  the  level  or  down  hill, 
but  when  a  hill  is  to  be  climbed,  and  our  country 
is  nearly  all  hills,  the  chief  deposits  his  cycle  in 
the  ditch  and  walks  slowly  up  the  hill,  and  as  the 
runner  comes  up  he  picks  up  the  bicycle  and 
pushes  it  up  the  hill.  When  he  reaches  the  chief, 
if  he  has  not  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the  boy 
pushes  the  bicycle  with  one  hand,  and  plants 
the  other  hand  in  the  small  of  the  back  and  pushes 
the  chief  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  he  again 
mounts  and  free-wheels  down  the  other  side,  with 
his  runner  after  him  at  full  speed. 


CHAPTER   X 
The  King  of  Uganda  and  his  Coronation 

The  King  of  Uganda  at  home — When  the  king  travels — 
Drum-and-fife  bands  in  Uganda — The  Great  Messenger 
— A  burial  and  a  coronation — Drum  beating  for  a 
kingdom — The  new  king's  trials — "  Kuba  ndulu  "-ing 
— Lessons  of  the  coronation — Baganda  loyalty — Yet 
another  ceremony. 

"^f  OW  let  me  describe  to  you  our  young  King 
Daudi  Cvva  (pronounced  Daoodi  Chwa). 
Everybody  knows  of  him  but  not  much  about  him. 
You  would  be  much  more  interested  if  you  knew 
him  personally,  as  he  is  a  very  interesting  fellow, 
as  you  will  see.  He  is  not  so  little  after  all, 
although  he  is  (1912)  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  times  in  which  he  lives  are  very  different  from 
those  of  his  father,  who  killed  all  his  brothers 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  as  cruel 
a  potentate  as  you  could  find  in  Africa.  In  his 
day  raiding,  murdering  and  similar  crimes  were 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Daudi  lives  in  different  times  and  has  just 
built  a  church  in  his  courtyard,  almost  close  to 
his  house,  where  services  are  conducted  regu- 
larly, he  himself  attending  this  chapel  royal,  in 
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which  he  takes  a  great  interest.  He  is  being  well 
brought  up  by  an  English  tutor,  and  is,  of  course, 
quite  civilised.  In  his  house,  which  is  nicely 
furnished,  he  has  an  American  organ  which  he  is 
learning  to  play.  He  is  also  becoming  an  adept 
at  golf  and  can  play  tennis,  and  runs  a  football 
team  of  his  own  boys  and  servants,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  the  premier  team  in  the  country. 
He  takes  tea  with  Europeans  and  calls  on  them 
regularly,  though  his  manner  of  calling  is  not 
exactly  European  style. 

It  is  quite  interesting  to  call  and  see  him  at 
his  house ;  especially  so  was  it  for  me,  for  he  has 
some  very  interesting  toys.  In  his  courtyard  is 
laid  down  a  complete  set  of  metals,  with  points 
and  sidings  for  a  railway,  and  he  has  a  big  model 
steam  engine  and  a  set  of  trucks  and  carriages. 
When  I  was  quite  a  little  one  he  showed  and 
explained  to  me  the  mechanism  of  the  engine, 
which  he  fully  understood.  He  has  also  a  lot  of 
bridge-building  and  mechanical  toys,  and  takes 
a  great  interest  in  anything  of  this  kind.  Of 
course,  he  speaks  English  quite  well,  and  is  most 
polite  and  interesting  as  a  host. 

When  he  travels,  nowadays,  he  generally 
goes  in  a  'ricksha.  He  has  had  a  bicycle  since 
he  was  quite  a  baby.    Queen  Victoria  sent  him 
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his  first  shortly  before  her  death.  He  had  a  horse 
for  a  time,  a  very  nice  Arab  steed,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  horses  do  not  flourish  in  Uganda, 
and  the  horse  fell  sick  and  died.  Whether  it  is 
that  the  tsetse  fly,  which  infects  animals,  exists 
in  Uganda,  I  do  not  know.  I  think  not,  as  cows 
do  very  well,  but  horses  either  get  bitten  by  some 
fly  of  this  character  or  the  food  is  too  poor  for 
them  to  exist  on  it.  One  thing  is  certain :  they 
rarely  live  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

In  Daudi's  father's  days,  the  old  style  of  making 
a  tour  through  the  country  must  have  been  as 
interesting  as  it  was  awful.  An  enormous  crowd 
accompanied  him,  and  wherever  they  went  they 
had  a  right,  a  royal  right,  to  enter  into  every  gar- 
den and  take  whatever  food  they  wished,  helping 
themselves  to  any  fowls  or  goats  or  sheep  they 
chose,  none  gainsaying  them.  Indeed,  to  object 
would  have  meant  death,  as  every  servant  of 
the  king  knew  he  had  the  right  to  kill  everybody 
who  interfered  with  the  power  of  his  lord. 

When  they  wished  to  stay  at  a  place  over-night, 
the  owner  of  the  house  which  they  chose  vacated 
it  for  their  pleasure — that  is,  for  the  king  and  his 
followers.  That  house  and  all  that  was  near  it 
were  stripped  of  everything  they  contained.  The 
partitions  and  bedsteads  were  used  as  firewood, 
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and  even  a  part  of  the  house  itself,  if  not  the  whole 
of  it,  would  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
the  morning,  when  they  had  prepared  breakfast, 
every  fowl,  every  goat,  and  every  cow  on  the 
premises  had  been  killed  for  food.  Not  a  single 
bunch  of  bananas  was  left  on  the  trees,  and  every 
potato  had  been  dug  up  and  cooked.  All  these 
were  consumed ;  in  fact,  as  one  man  described  it, 
the  effect  of  a  visit  from  a  king  was  as  though  a 
cloud  of  locusts  had  passed  through. 

But  if  you  had  attempted  to  commiserate 
with  the  man,  who  from  being  a  rich  man  had 
suddenly  dropped  into  poverty,  do  your  think 
he  would  have  accepted  your  sympathy  ?  What- 
ever he  felt  in  his  heart,  every  chief  thus  honoured 
by  a  visit  of  the  king  said  that  the  honour  thus 
conferred  on  him  was  worth  more  than  whatever 
possessions  he  may  have  had,  and  would  say, 
"  Am  I  not  the  meat  of  the  king,  to  do  with  as  he 
likes  ?  Everything  I  possess  I  hold  by  his  favour, 
and  to  all  I  possess  the  king  has  every  right. 
Let  him  take  it,  I  am  delighted  that  he  honoured 
my  poor  abode  with  his  presence." 

It  is  very  different  to-day,  when  King  Daudi 
progresses  through  his  country,  which  he  does 
regularly.  On  the  last  journey  he  made,  a  few 
days  only,  the  people  he  took  with  him  consumed 
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only  twelve  cows  and  twenty  goats,  bringing  home 
with  them  ten  cows  and  ninety-five  goats,  not 
to  mention  dozens  of  fowls.  These  animals  were 
all  given  to  the  king  by  the  various  chiefs  through 
whose  territories  he  passed,  but  in  no  case  would  he 
allow  a  poor  man  to  make  him  a  present,  and  the 
presents  he  received  from  the  rich  ones  were 
restricted  in  number.  He  refused  to  take  more 
than  was  really  necessary  to  feed  him  and  his 
people  as  they  passed  along.  Not  a  single  person 
was  flogged,  and  no  one  was  killed  during  the 
whole  journey;  whereas  in  the  old  days  any 
supposed  insult  of  the  most  trivial  character 
was  punished  by  a  severe  flogging  which  often 
meant  death,  and  any  breach  of  good  behaviour 
of  a  more  serious  character  was  instantly  punished 
by  death.  A  body  of  executioners  accompanied 
the  king,  whose  great  delight  it  was  to  carry  out 
his  orders,  and  kill  sufficient  subjects  to  show 
with  what  power  the  king  was  invested. 

On  the  journey  King  Daudi  recently  made  he 
stayed  the  night  at  one  place  unexpectedly,  and 
that  night  was  Saturday.  The  people  throughout 
the  country  know  that  the  king  always  attends 
divine  services  in  church  on  Sunday,  and, 
although  it  was  Saturday  evening  when  he 
arrived,  having  been  delayed  owing  to  the  rain 
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and  consequent  bad  state  of  the  roads,  the  people 
immediately  asked  the  question,  "  How  about 
our  church?  Will  it  be  clean  enough  and  in 
fit  order  to  receive  our  king?  " 

The  whole  village  proceeded  promptly  to  the 
church,  thoroughly  cleaned  it  out,  and  brought 
fresh  grass  to  spread  on  the  floor;  after  which 
they  set  to  with  their  hoes  and  cleaned  up  the 
roads,  taking  away  all  weeds  and  loose  stones 
and  sweeping  the  paths  along  which  the  king 
would  have  to  travel. 

Like  most  African  potentates,  King  Daudi 
has  many  musicians  and  dancers  for  his  amuse- 
ment. Old  Kajonda  drums  and  yells  at  every 
pubhc  function,  and  is  a  noted  character.  Other 
countries  send  their  bands  up  to  Mengo  at  times, 
and  one  from  Usoga  is  about  the  strangest  and 
most  amusing  I  know. 

These  men  have  horns  made  from  gourd 
(calabash)  necks,  which  have  a  very  smooth 
though  loud  tone.  After  playing  for  a  time  stand- 
ing, they  then  begin  to  caper  about,  still  playing. 
The  climax  is  reached  when  they  all  lie  down  on 
the  ground  and  roll  over  and  over  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner,  playing  all  the  time,  the  drums 
accompanying  them. 

Lately  we  have  had  EngUsh  instruments  for 
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the  military  drum-and-bugle  band.  The  Roman 
CathoHc  Mission  have  a  really  good  drum-and- 
fife  band,  and  also  a  brass  band  of  some  twenty 
performers  :  they  play  very  well  indeed. 

There  is  really  no  crown  in  Uganda,  and  no 
royal  sceptre.  The  sceptre  the  old  kings  used 
to  hold  was  a  sort  of  brush  made  of  a  cow's  tail, 
which  they  said  kept  off  thieves  and  death. 
One  of  Daudi's  servants  carries  a  similar  thing 
nowadays,  but  it  is  only  used  to  knock  flies  off 
his  horse. 

As  I  say,  there  is  no  crown  in  Uganda,  but  all 
the  same  there  is  a  coronation  ceremony.  Daudi 
has  always  been  called  the  King  of  Uganda. 
His  proper  title  is  His  Highness  the  Kabaka 
of  Uganda.  Kabaka  is  the  native  word  for 
king,  or  rather  the  chief,  the  messenger,  and  the 
word  means  the  Great  Messenger;  they  hold 
that  the  king  was  sent  as  a  messenger  by  the 
Creator  of  the  world  to  rule  their  country.  If 
all  kings  were  to  regard  themselves  as  messengers 
from  God  to  rule  their  people  it  might  be  a  great 
gain  to  the  world. 

You  may  remember  that  Mwanga,  the  father 
of  King  Daudi,  made  treaties  with  the  British 
Government,  and,  being  a  foolish  man,  broke 
them.    After  causing  a  great   deal   of  trouble 
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he  was  finally  told  that  he  must  vacate  his  throne 
and  his  son  Daudi  rule  in  his  stead.  Then  King 
Mwanga  was  taken  to  the  Seychelles  Islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  where  he  stayed,  not  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  but  as  a 
guest  of  the  British  Government.  He  was  allowed 
a  very  liberal  sum  for  food  and  clothing,  and 
servants  were  sent  from  Uganda  to  wait  on 
him. 

After  some  years  Mwanga  died,  having  first 
professed  the  Christian  faith  and  received 
baptism.  Until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the 
innermost  heart  of  the  Baganda  he  was  the  one 
who  was  still  looked  upon  as  their  king.  Even 
when  he  died,  a  large  majority  of  the  natives  did 
not  at  all  like  having  to  acknowledge  Daudi  as 
their  king,  until  such  time  as  he  had  been  duly 
appointed,  or  crowned,  as  we  should  call  it  in 
England. 

Legally,  the  crowning  ceremony  they  desired 
could  not  take  place  until  the  corpse  of  Mwanga 
had  been  brought  from  the  Seychelles  and  buried 
in  Uganda.  So  the  great  chiefs  made  representa- 
tions to  the  Government  officials — for  you  know 
Uganda  is  what  is  called  a  British  Protectorate 
and  is  governed  by  Englishmen — and  they  got 
permission  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  Seychelles, 
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who  exhumed  the  body  of  Mwanga  and  brought 
it  back  by  steamer  and  by  railway. 

A  great  State  funeral  then  took  place.  The 
first  part  of  the  service  was  read  in  the  cathedral 
in  Namirembe,  the  head  native  church,  and  then 
the  corpse  was  taken  to  Kasubi,  a  mile  away,  and 
interred  in  the  tomb  of  King  Mtesa,  Daudi's 
grandfather,  who,  you  will  remember,  was  the 
king  who  asked  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley  to  send  mis- 
sionaries to  Uganda.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
two  kings  have  ever  been  interred  in  the  same 
tomb. 

But  previous  to  the  interment  a  most  ghastly 
ceremony  was  gone  through.  The  natives  wanted 
to  be  quite  sure  that  it  really  was  the  corpse 
of  Mwanga  that  had  been  brought  from  the 
Seychelles,  and  though  it  was  nine  years  since 
Mwanga  died,  they  opened  the  coffin  and  then 
cut  open  the  lead  shell  with  which  the  coffin  was 
lined.  So  well  was  the  body  preserved  by  being 
enclosed  in  the  leaden  shell  that  they  were  able 
to  identify  his  features.  And  there  they  sat, 
some  of  them  guarding  the  corpse  for  several 
hours,  whilst  chief  after  chief  who  had  known 
Mwanga  well,  gazed  at  his  dead  features.  At 
last  the  coffin  was  sealed  up  again,  and  he  was 
interred  with  due  honour  that  afternoon  in  a 
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new  coffin  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  by 
his  own  old  workmen. 

Having  thus  been  assured  that  they  had  really 
buried  their  late  king,  the  whole  country  was 
anxious  that  Daudi  should  be  duly  installed, 
and  next  morning  a  great  commotion  was  made. 
All  the  drummers  and  musicians  of  the  country 
seemed  to  be  gathered  together,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  we  all  went  down  to  the  king's  court 
to  witness  the  coronation  ceremony,  which  I  will 
describe  briefly. 

In  front  of  the  king's  court  is  a  great  embuga, 
a  wide  clearing — a  sort  of  square.  On  to  this 
square,  just  outside  the  reed  fence,  Daudi  was 
brought  on  the  morning  of  the  great  day,  the 
crowning  of  the  first  Christian  King  of  Uganda. 

He  stood  on  a  stool  covered  with  a  skin. 
We  all  thought  it  was  a  drum,  but  it  was  merely 
a  stool.  Now  this  stool  has  a  history :  Once  a 
king  was  elected  called  Afulondo,  and  he  succeeded 
when  quite  a  small  boy.  This  stool  was  made 
for  him,  and  on  it  he  stood  in  council  so  that  he 
might  be  a  man  in  height  and  so  be  given  the 
honour  due  to  him.  Ever  since  Mulondo's  time 
this  stool  has  been  used  to  crown  kings  on. 

A  chief  called  Mugema  has  the  title  of  the  king's 
father,  for  according  to  legends  there  was  once 
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a  king  named  Kimera,  long,  long  ago,  who  as  a 
child  had  been  thrown  out  into  a  ditch.  The 
Mugema  of  that  day  rescued  him  and  took  him 
back  to  his  mother  Wanyana,  and  in  due  time  he 
mounted  the  throne. 

Mugema's  duty  is  to  clothe  the  new  monarch 
with  a  bark  cloth,  just  as  an  uncle  does  when  a 
boy  is  being  made  heir  to  his  father's  property. 
On  top  of  the  bark  cloth  was  placed  a  calf-skin 
to  remind  him  that  thus  dressed  his  earliest 
ancestors  of  whom  anything  is  known. 

It  was  a  hot  morning,  and  as  the  king  had  on 
his  ordinary  clothes  he  began  to  get  rather  warm  : 
but  he  had  by  no  means  got  to  the  end  of  the 
ceremonial  wardrobe. 

Up  came  Kasuju,  whose  office  is  to  take  charge 
of  all  princes,  and  he  brought  a  second  bark  cloth 
and  invested  Daudi  with  it,  and  added  a  leopard 
skin. 

Daudi  by  now  had  assumed  quite  large  propor- 
tions and  looked  more  than  well  clad,  for  each 
of  these  garments  was  as  good  as  a  blanket. 

But  such  is  the  penalty  of  greatness,  and  old 
customs  are  always  interesting  and  must  be 
observed.  The  leopard  skin  is  common  in 
Africa  as  the  badge  of  royalty,  and  this  meant 
that  Daudi  was  now  set  apart  from  aU  other 
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princes  and  had  become  the  real  king.  The  bark 
cloth,  it  is  said,  is  worn  together  with  the  calf- 
skin to  show  the  joining  of  two  races.  When  the 
invading  race  came  they  were  evidently  cattle 
people  who  wore  calf -skins,  and  they  found  the 
aborigines  wearing  bark  cloths.  They  forthwith 
discarded  calf-skins  in  favour  of  bark  cloths, 
which  are  more  decent  and  warmer,  but  as  the 
invaders  and  aborigines  are  now  one  race,  both 
dresses  are  worn  to  remind  them  that  they  were 
once  separate. 

The  dressing  finished,  the  symbols  of  power 
were  brought  along.  The  chief  blacksmith,  Muta- 
laga,  came  up  and  made  obeisance,  and  handed 
the  new  king  a  sword  named  Nalwangala,  with 
the  words,  "  Take  this  sword,  and  with  it  cut 
judgment  fairly  and  equally.  Anyone  who  rebels 
against  thee  thou  shalt  kill  with  this  sword." 

I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  is  figurative 
or  expressive,  but  we  do  know  that  so  lately  as 
Daudi's  father  the  "  cutting  of  judgment "  was, 
indeed,  often  a  cutting  and  slashing  matter. 

I  have  already  told  you  something  of  the  rever- 
ence accorded  to  the  python.  Well,  the  next 
item  on  the  programme  had  to  do  with  that  reptile. 
A  large  drum  was  hauled  forward  called  Mujaguzo 
— a  very  ancient  drum  indeed — with  the  figure 
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of  a  python  carved  round  it.  They  said  that 
their  earHest  known  king  had  this  same  drum 
with  him  when  he  first  conquered  Uganda. 

The  man  who  is  in  charge  is  called  Kawala, 
and  he  handed  the  stick  to  the  chief  Kasuju, 
and  in  his  turn  he  reverently  handed  it  to  the 
king,  who  then  beat  the  sacred  drum. 

Then  arose  a  frightful  din  and  excitement. 
Drums  were  thumped,  horns  blown,  and  yelling 
and  shouting  were  given  vent  to,  and  with  good 
reason.  This  was  indeed  the  great  event,  for  by 
beating  the  drum  Daudi  was  automatically 
proclaimed  king,  and  his  position  was  made 
secure. 

This  drum  is  always  kept  most  carefully  guarded, 
and  in  olden  days  (and  not  so  very  olden,  either) 
any  person,  even  though  self-chosen,  who  could 
gain  access  to  it  and  beat  it,  was  said  to  have 
become  king  by  that  action.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  ever  happened,  but  had  it  happened  it  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  a  coronation.  Hence 
you  can  be  sure  no  reigning  king  would  ever  let 
any  prince  or  great  man  of  whom  he  was  jealous 
have  access  to  it. 

Thus  proclaimed  king,  more  symbols  of  power 
were  handed  up. 

The   Katikiro — the  chief  judge,  the  premier, 
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and  of  more  power  really  than  an  English  Prime 
Minister — gave  Daudi  the  royal  shield  and  two 
spears.  These  form  the  royal  coat -of -arms.  The 
Katikiro  then  made  a  short  speech,  telling  him 
that  these  were  the  weapons  which  had  brought 
glory  to  his  fathers,  and  he  must  use  the  same. 
Kaima,  another  great  chief,  then  gave  him  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  reminded  the  king  that  with  these 
weapons  Kimera  had  first  conquered  Uganda, 
and  he  must  not  despise  such  things. 

The  head  herdsman  next  came  up  with  a  fine 
beaten  copper  milk  jar,  and  made  a  speech  some- 
thing like  this — we  could  not  catch  the  exact 
words  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  a  stereotyped 
formula  :  "  Mukama  wange  Kahaka  "  (my  lord 
the  king),  "  I  am  he  who  has  charge  of  your  herds. 
This  jar  is  the  symbol  of  my  office.  So  long  as 
I  live  you  will  never  lack  milk  or  beef." 

Next  came  a  man,  the  head  of  the  king's  chair 
and  stick  makers,  who  gave  him  two  fine  walking- 
sticks  and  told  him  that  it  behoved  a  mighty  king 
to  carry  a  walking-stick.  I  believe  that  until 
very  lately  none  but  the  king  was  allowed  to 
use  such  a  thing.  Certainly  only  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years  have  common  people  used  them. 
I  do  not  mean  the  long  staff  carried  as  a  weapon, 
but  a  walking-stick  proper. 
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Then  up  came  the  head  of  the  royal  agricultural 
section.  He  brought  an  old  hoe — a  well-used  one 
— and  informed  his  Highness  that  he  was  the 
man  who  superintended  his  banana  gardens  and 
fields,  and  that  so  long  as  he  held  that  office  the 
royal  table  would  never  lack  food  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

There  were  many  others,  but  I  can't  find  space 
for  all ;  and  I  expect  you  would  soon  grow  tired 
of  hearing  of  them. 

At  last  the  king  had  a  turn  at  giving  things, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  assembled  crowd  he 
gave  out  a  few  offices,  or  rather  confirmed  them, 
for  they  had  been  held  since  before  he  was  bom, 
but  as  king  proper  his  act  was  needed. 

He  called  the  Katikiro,  and  gave  him  the  stick 
of  office  called  Bagamhira,  and  informed  him 
that  he  was  the  chief  judge  of  the  people;  i.e. 
next  in  office  to  king  himself.  It  must  have  been 
somewhat  of  a  relief  to  the  Katikiro  to  be  thus 
appointed,  seeing  he  has  been  exercising  the 
office  since  before  Mwanga  was  exiled. 

At  last  all  the  rites  were  concluded,  and  then 

Namutwe,  the  man  who  is  head  of  the  tribe  of 

king's  carriers,  placed  himself  in  position,  and 

the  king  gracefully  seated  himself  on  one  shoulder 

and  was  hoisted  up  to  the  full  view  of  his  very  loyal 
o 
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subjects  so  that  all  might  see  him,  and  the  pro- 
clamation was  made,  "  Behold  your  King  !  " 

Right  royally  did  they  observe  him,  and  there 
was  no  mistake  about  their  enthusiasm.  The 
thunder  of  applause  and  delight  could  be  heard 
miles  away,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  that  at 
last  Daudi  was  the  recognised  king  of  the  land. 

The  Baganda  custom,  whenever  they  want  to 
make  a  great  stir,  is  to  kuba  ndulu.  This  is 
done  by  yelling  and  beating  the  open  mouth 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  a  terrific  pal- 
pitating cry  is  the  result.  On  this  occasion  every- 
body could  and  did  kuba  ndulu  to  his  heart's 
content,  and  a  greater  uproar  you  could  not  well 
imagine. 

Whilst  these  rejoicings  were  still  at  their  height, 
a  move  was  made.  The  king,  shoulder-high 
on  Namutwe,  the  queen  sister  on  another  human 
steed,  and  another  interesting  personage  were 
all  carried  back  to  the  palace.  The  third  jjer- 
sonage  was  an  old  woman  who  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  king's  chief  wife — for  of  course  he 
is  not  married  and  therefore  the  queen  proper 
could  not  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  doubtless 
much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  lady  element 
of  the  land. 

The  ladies  were  taken  to  their  own  quarter, 
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and  there  they  stayed.  They  are  not  much  in 
evidence  at  official  functions. 

The  king,  hot  and  tired,  had  by  no  means  got 
through  with  ceremonial.  No  sooner  had  he 
taken  his  seat  in  his  verandah  than  another 
procession  began  and  went  on  for  an  hour  or  two. 

Sitting  there,  he  received  congratulations  from 
leading  chiefs  and  a  number  of  Europeans,  and 
then  came  along  all  his  tribe,  tenants  and  retainers. 
First  of  these  came  Prince  Mbogo,  an  old  Moham- 
medan chief,  the  brother  of  King  Mtesa,  and  put 
a  fine  bracelet  on  his  wrist ;  and  following  him 
princes,  princesses,  and  all  his  relatives,  each 
with  a  small  present  of  money  to  show  that  they 
held  what  they  had  by  the  king's  bounty  and 
called  not  anything  their  own.  At  last,  when  the 
sun  had  long  since  passed  the  zenith,  and  Daudi 
must  have  been  horribly  tired,  he  was  allowed 
time  to  partake  of  some  food,  and  feasting  and 
gorging  became  the  order  of  the  day. 

Before  we  leave  this  subject  I  want  to  take 
you  back  in  thought  to  one  or  two  items,  and 
point  out  some  lessons  which  I  think  we  ought  to 
derive  from  them. 

You  remember  that  the  head  of  the  king's 
gardeners  brought  his  hoe  and  presented  it  before 
his  lord  and  master?     It  was  a  well-worn  one, 
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and  earth  was  still  on  it  just  as  it  had  come  from 
work.  Several  people  remarked  that  a  new  and 
clean  one  would  have  been  more  suitable.  But 
they  were  wrong :  the  man  wanted  to  convey 
the  impression  that  he  was  a  worker  and  his 
hoe  in  regular  use.  When  you  and  I  are  called 
to  appear  before  our  Lord  and  Master  and  to  give 
an  account  of  our  stewardship,  what  shall  we 
be  able  to  show  ?  Is  our  spade  well  used  ?  Have 
we  tilled  the  ground,  cleared  out  the  weeds,  sown 
the  seeds,  trimmed  the  plants,  and  cared  for  His 
trees  ?  And  have  we  any  fruits  to  present  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Vineyard?  We  are  each  given  our 
work  for  Him.     Are  we  doing  it  faithfully  ? 

Then  you  will  call  to  mind  the  string  of  relatives, 
tribesmen  and  tenants  who  filed  before  King 
Daudi,  and  each  brought  an  offering  to  prove  that 
they  knew  all  that  they  had  they  held  in  trust 
for  him. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  us.  We  are  not  our  own, 
all  we  have  we  hold  for  Christ,  and  to  Him  we 
are  called  upon  to  make  our  offerings  to  show  that 
we  know  we  are  only  stewards  of  His  wealth. 
That  wealth  He  has  lent  to  us  to  use  in  His  ser- 
vice, and  to  Him  must  we  some  day  render  a  full 
account  of  our  work  and  our  gifts. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Baganda  is  quite  touching. 
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and  teaches  us  a  splendid  lesson  of  how  our  loj^alty 
to  our  Heavenly  King  must  be  heart-whole  and 
sincere. 

There    will    probably   be    another   important 
ceremony  when  Daudi  attains  the  age  of  eighteen. 
Until  that  time  he  is  not  officially  recognised  as 
king.    That  is  to  say,  he  is  not  able  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  its  govern- 
ment, without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  most 
important  chiefs  who  have  been  appointed   his 
regents.    This  ceremony  will  possibly  take  place 
at  a  hill  called  Budo,  which  you  will  remember 
was  the  place  where  Bemba  the  serpent  set  up 
the  headquarters  of  his  kingdom,  and  which  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  more  or  less  sacred 
by  the  Baganda.     Many  of  the  Christians  think 
that  it  is  not  wise  that  he  should  go  to  Budo,  with 
which  so  much  superstition  is  connected,  but  that 
as  a  Christian  king  and  the  first  ruler  under 
Christian  conditions,  he  ought  to  strike  out  a  new 
line  in  all  these  things.     I  am  not  at  all  quite  sure 
that  this  is  so.     It  may  be  better  that  the  people 
should  be  taught  that  the  old  superstition  has 
now  no  terrors  for  them,  and  that  whilst  the  same 
place  may  be  used,  there  is  no  need  to  believe 
in  the  old  spirit-worship  and  the  ceremony  it 
commanded. 


CHAPTER   XI 
Baganda  Schoolboys  and  their  Ways 

Black,  but  not  stupid — "  Grief  and  pain  "  at  a  wedding — 
Work  and  play — Living  on  bananas — The  roundabout 
— A  holiday  adventure — Why  the  bat  hangs  upside- 
down — The  frog  and  the  lizard — How  the  Nswera  was 
captured — The  captor  rewarded — Fights  with  chim- 
panzees— The  chimpanzees'  end. 

T  HAVE  already  told  you  that  most  of  our  play- 
fellows  are  boys  in  the  high  school  at  Mengo, 
who  are  the  sons  of  the  leading  kings  and  chiefs 
in  the  protectorate.  Let  me  now  take  you  round 
the  school  in  thought,  and  you  will  see  for  your- 
selves what  nice  boys  they  are.  During  such  a 
short  visit  you  will  not  have  time  to  go  up  and 
down  the  country  much,  or  you  would  see  himdreds 
of  schools  in  the  various  villages,  where  there  are 
over  130,000  children  being  educated. 

How  nice  and  clean  these  boys  look,  seated 
at  the  desks  !  You  must  not  think  that  because 
they  are  black  they  are  stupid.  They  are  quite 
as  clever  as  English  boys  when  given  the  same 
advantages.  They  are  all  very  anxious  to  obtain 
knowledge,  and  very  few  of  them  are  idle.     One 

boy  asked  the  head  master,  "  Sir,  will  you  not 
214 
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give  us  something  more  difficult  to  take  home 
with  us?     These  sums  are  too  easy." 

These  boys  all  pay  for  their  schoohng,  though 
sometimes  they  pay  in  a  very  funny  way.  If 
they  have  no  money,  every  now  and  again  a 
boy  will  bring  a  cow  or  two  instead  of  cash. 
Fancy  taking  a  cow  to  the  bank  and  having  it 
entered  in  your  pass-book  !  When  they  do  bring 
animals,  such  are  promptly  taken  to  the  market 
and  killed,  and  so  turned  into  money. 

They  have  many  funny  expressions,  and  one 
of  them,  when  he  had  a  difficult  task,  said  to  his 
fellows,  "  Let  us  go  and  have  a  drink  of  water," 
by  which  he  meant,  "  Let  us  go  and  ask  the  teacher 
to  explain  this  to  us." 

Many  of  them  can  draw  and  paint  very  well. 
There  is  quite  a  good  gymnastic  squad;  indeed, 
the  little  fellows  can  climb  about  like  monkeys 
and  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  fear.  Several 
of  them  can  play  the  American  organ,  and  one 
or  two  play  for  services  in  church.  The  first 
boy  who  learnt  was  asked  to  play  for  a  native 
wedding,  and  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  it  possible, 
as  I  only  know  one  or  two  tunes  sufficiently  well 
to  play  in  church." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  prospective  bridegroom,  "  that 
does  not  matter,  we  will  sing  the  hymns  of  which 
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you  know  the  tunes."     I  don't  think  you  can 

guess  what  the  first  hymn  was ;    it  was — 

"  Here  we  suffer  grief  and  pain, 
Here  we  meet  to  part  again," 

which  was  duly  sung  with  great  heartiness  by 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  the  assembled 
congregation  ! 

When  President  Roosevelt  visited  the  school 
h&-  was  astonished  at  the  ability  displayed  by 
the  boys.  A  portfolio  was  given  to  him  containing 
specimens  of  the  artists'  work  and  essays  in 
Enghsh.  He  was  extremely  interested  in  their 
singing,  particularly  when  they  sang  "  The  Star- 
spangled  Banner,"  which  had  been  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  country.  The  Baganda, 
although  musical  in  their  own  style,  are  not 
musical  to  English  ears,  merely  because  they  have 
not  been  well  taught.  They  are  very  teachable, 
and  the  boys  in  this  school,  as  you  will  hear 
presently,  can  sing  most  wonderfully  in  tune, 
and  have  very  sweet  voices  indeed,  and  from  them 
are  chosen  the  members  of  the  cathedral  choir. 
Other  boys  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  an  exhibition 
of  Indian  club  drill,  and  a  chosen  squad  gave 
an  exhibition  of  physical  drill  and  gun  drill  as 
adopted  by  the  British  Army. 

There  is  in  Uganda  a  contingent  of  Indian 
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Sikhs  and  Punjabis,  fine-looking  fellows  from 
Northern  India,  and  the  Commandant  is  good 
enough  to  lend  to  the  school  one  or  two  of  their 
drill  instructors  and  gymnasts  to  train  the  boys 
in  the  school. 

At  football  these  boys  are  excellent,  kicking 
with  their  bare  toes  as  well  j.s  English  boys  can 
kick  with  their  boots.  News  has  just  arrived 
that  a  team  of  native  boys  has  beaten  a  team  of 
Europeans  eight  goals  to  one,  playing  Association 
game.  Rugby  football  is  not  a  favourite  game 
in  Uganda.  When  the  diabolo  craze  was  on 
they  took  that  up  fairly  heartily,  but  the  difficulty 
was  to  get  the  apparatus  out  to  such  a  distant 
part  of  the  world. 

At  swimming  they  take  a  lot  of  beating,  and 
the  school  is  provided  with  a  splendid  swimming 
bath,  ninety  feet  long,  in  the  open  air,  to  which 
the  boys  go  regularly  and  must  all  learn  to  swim, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not ;  but  there  is  little  need 
for  persuasion,  as  most  boys  take  to  it  heartily, 
though  it  is  quite  new  to  the  country.  A  few 
of  the  islanders  of  the  lake  used  to  swim,  but 
they  had  to  be  very  careful  to  swim  in  deep  water 
only,  or  a  crocodile  would  soon  snap  off  a  leg,  if 
it  did  not  take  the  whole  swimmer.  Many  of  them 
ride  bicycles. 
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On  Empire  Day  and  the  king's  birthday  we 
have  fine  sports,  in  which  many  of  these  boys 
take  part.  At  these  sports  there  is  generally  a 
Marathon  race,  and  the  time  kept  by  the  runners 
compares  very  favourably  with  the  Marathon 
race  in  England.  A  few  years  ago  at  one  of  these 
the  distance  was  twenty-four  miles,  and  had  to  be 
run  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  the  tropical  sun, 
with  the  heat  at  eighty-five  degrees  in  the  shade.  I 
have  seen  a  man  arriving  at  the  winning-post  after 
running  seven  miles  still  in  quite  a  fresh  condition ; 
indeed,  he  looked  as  though  he  had  not  "  turned 
a  hair,"  and  scarcely  troubled  to  sit  down  when 
he  arrived. 

As  Scripture  students,  you  can  judge  of  their 
knowledge  by  the  fact  that  a  few  years  back  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  organised  an  examina- 
tion for  all  their  schools  throughout  the  world, 
and  the  boys  in  this  school  came  out  very  high 
indeed  in  the  Scripture  examination.  The  papers 
were  set  in  London  on  the  whole  Bible  and  sent 
out  to  be  taken  at  sight.  The  Mengo  High 
School  was  one  of  five — the  other  four  being  very 
much  older  estabhshments — which  took  certifi- 
cates for  proficiency  in  Scripture  knowledge. 
It  was  the  only  African  school  in  that  division. 
Another  boy  in  this  school  took  the  only  prize 
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and  certificate  given  for  memory  drawing  and 
painting;  against  all  other  schools,  remember. 

We  had  hoped  also  to  get  a  prize  for  sewing, 
as  many  of  the  boys  sew  in  a  wonderful  manner ; 
but  did  not  pull  this  off.  Each  boy  has  to  make 
his  own  trousers ;  many  of  them  make  their  own 
upper  garments. 

Some  of  their  ordinary  examination  papers  are 
very  interesting  and  very  funny.  I  have  no 
time  to  tell  you  many  of  their  answers ;  but  one 
of  them  was  asked  to  state  what  he  knew  about 
South  Africa,  and  wrote,  "  South  Africa  is  noted 
for  gold  and  precious  stones  :  Hottentots  are 
also  to  be  found  there  if  you  dig  deep  enough." 
Taking  them  as  a  whole  the  examinations  are 
most  creditable,  and  show  that  the  bo5rs  have  a 
keen  interest  in  their  studies. 

You  want  to  know  what  they  eat  ?  Bananas, 
chiefly.  Our  boys  get  two  meals  of  cooked  bananas 
a  day,  and  they  eat  half  a  ton  for  the  mid-day 
meal  and  half  a  ton  in  the  evening.  Breakfast  ? 
No  !  No  Muganda  eats  breakfast,  except  just  a 
big  chief  or  two.  The  first  meal  is  at  12.30  noon. 
They  get  meat  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  salt  most 
days.  Feasts  they  have  sometimes.  Not  long 
ago  one  of  the  boys  inherited  his  uncle's  property, 
which  included   many  cows.     He   brought   one 
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as  a  feast  for  the  boys  :  it  didn't  take  very  long 
to  kill  and  cook  the  whole  of  it,  and  nothing  was 
wasted.  They  ate  the  lot,  excepting  only  the 
hide  and  bones  :  none  of  the  interior  parts  were 
wasted. 

They  love  tea  and  biscuits,  or  bread  and  jam, 
and  the  elder  boys  have  these  on  the  last  day  of 
term. 

On  the  Coronation  day  of  King  George  V,  or 
rather  in  commemoration  of  it,  the  girls'  school 
had  a  tea-party  in  our  school  compound.  It  was 
held  a  day  or  two  later  than  the  actual  day,  but 
it  was  in  honour  of  the  Coronation.  You  should 
have  seen  those  girls  drink  tea  !  Some  of  them 
had  twelve  cups  !  Our  boys  acted  as  waiters  and 
served  out  tea  in  huge  three-gallon  water-cans. 
Then  there  were  races,  and  the  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed by  King  Daudi.  It  was  just  like  an 
EngUsh  tea-fight,  and  being  a  much  greater 
novelty  was  enjoyed  much  more. 

If  you  were  to  go  to  the  back  of  a  house  you 
would  see  the  boys  washing  their  clothes.  Each 
boy  washes  his  own  :  they  bang  them  about, 
soaked  with  water,  on  a  big  board,  and  knock  the 
dirt  out  of  them,  incidentally  knocking  the  clothes 
to  pieces. 

They  are  taught  agriculture  and  planting,  and 
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have  their  own  experimental  plantation,  where 
they  grow  rubber  from  which  your  cycle  tyre  may 
some  day  be  made,  and  coffee,  which  is  very 
much  like  Mocha  and  of  very  good  flavour. 

Once  they  had  a  great  treat :  a  Scotchman 
brought  up  a  roundabout.  It  was  called  a  round- 
about with  good  reason,  for  it  had  travelled  all 
round  about  Africa.  Our  boys  were  hugely 
dehghted  and  spent  every  cent  they  had  on  it. 
There  were  lions  and  tigers  and  all  sorts  of  animals 
to  ride  on,  and  cars  which  spun  round  and  made 
them  "  sea-sick."  It  was  propelled  in  such  a 
funny  way  :  there  was  a  ceiling  over  the  animals 
and  on  that  ceiling  were  native  boys  who  ran  round 
and  pushed  the  roof  as  they  ran,  and  so  carried 
all  the  steeds  at  a  good  speed.  It  did  cause  a 
sensation,  I  can  tell  you. 

We  have  no  railways  on  this  side  of  the  lake, 
and  occasionally  a  squad  of  boys  go  for  an  excur- 
sion by  steamer  across  the  lake  and  are  taken  for 
a  first  sight  of  a  train.  They  simply  stand  open- 
mouthed  when  they  see  an  engine,  and  many 
are  afraid  of  it.  They  are  too  astonished  to  say 
much,  and  can  only  exclaim,  "  Eh  !  Eh  !  Eh  ! 
Owa  !  You  Europeans  !  You  are  too  marvel- 
lous.    How  do  you  think  of  all  these  things?  " 

Many  of  the  pupils  live  as  far  away  as  200  miles, 
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and  have  quite  exciting  times  when  they  go  off  for 
their  hoHdays.  Three  of  them  going  to  Unyoro 
recently  had  a  rather  terrifying  experience. 

To  escape  the  heat  of  the  day  they  decided 
to  start  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  waik  through 
the  darkness.  They  went  off  at  half -past  three, 
two  of  them  walking,  but  one  who  had  been  ill 
travelled  in  a  'ricksha. 

About  four  o'clock  they  heard  a  tremendous 
noise  as  of  elephants  stampeding,  and  went  on 
very  much  on  the  alert.  In  a  few  moments 
they  said  to  each  other,  "  There  they  are  again," 
and  this  time  they  heard  the  elephants  trumpeting 
within  a  few  yards  of  them. 

The  porters  carrying  their  clothing  and  bedding 
made  off  at  full  speed,  and  the  men  who  were 
pushing  the  'ricksha  in  which  was  the  young 
chief  also  decamped,  and  left  their  charge ;  but 
the  boy,  though  still  very  weak  after  his  illness, 
nimbly  skipped  out  of  the  'ricksha  and  with  his 
fellows  went  ofi  to  hide. 

There  is  a  club-room  for  the  masters  and 
prefects  where  they  play  draughts  and  "  snap," 
at  both  of  which  games  they  are  very  clever. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  go  and  sit  with  them 
in  the  evenings.  They  can  tell  lots  of  stories, 
with  which  they  amuse  each  other.     You  may 
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like  to  hear  a  selection;  here  is  one  of  the  best 
of  them :  The  Story  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon : — 

It  came  to  pass  that  Kintu,  the  Creator,  was 
giving  out  chieftainships  to  all  who  should 
govern,  and  he  sent  messengers  to  fetch  those 
who  should  be  made  chiefs.  He  sent  Mr.  Dove 
to  fetch  the  moon  and  he  sent  Mr.  Bat  to  fetch 
the  sun.  To  these  messengers  Kintu  gave  nine 
days  in  which  to  complete  their  tasks. 

Mr.  Dove,  who  was  sent  to  fetch  the  moon, 
duly  came  back  and  brought  her,  and  she  was 
given  the  chieftainship  which  the  sun  should 
have  had,  with  these  words,  "  Shine  throughout 
the  darkness,  and  when  you  show  yourself  the 
drummers  shall  always  drum  to  salute  you,  and 
they  shall  blow  for  you  the  horns  of  all  kinds, 
which  shall  be  brought  into  the  open  for  you  to 
see,  and  everything  which  can  be  blown  and  made 
to  speak  thus  shall  salute  you  when  you  appear, 
and  the  instruments  of  brass  shall  also  salute 
you.     These  honours  have  I  given  to  you." 

When  Kintu  had  finished  giving  the  moon  the 
chieftainship,  he  still  waited  for  Mr.  Bat  who 
went  to  fetch  the  sun  and  who  delayed  his  return. 
Kintu  then  sent  Mr.  Dove  to  fetch  the  sun  and 
he  came.  Kintu  reproved  him  for  his  tardiness 
and  said,  "  The  chieftainship  which  you  should 
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have  had  I  have  given  to  the  moon,  because  you 
delayed  coming.  I  shall  now  give  you  the  work 
of  shining  during  the  day.  Shine  and  give 
warmth  to  all  the  sick,  and  to  make  people  able 
to  see  as  they  walk." 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  sun  hated  the  bat 
because  it  was  a  bat  who  delayed  his  journey 
and  idled  on  the  way,  and  took  more  than  the 
nine  days  which  Kintu  had  allowed  him,  and 
so  deprived  him  of  honour.  And  the  sun  said 
to  Mr.  Bat,  "  Because  of  this  your  sin,  you  shall 
never  be  seen  during  the  day,  and  your  sons  and 
your  grandsons,  whenever  I  see  them,  I  will  kill 
them."  Thus  even  to-day  a  bat  never  sees  the 
sun,  but  hangs  himself  upside-down  in  his  hiding- 
place,  and  only  when  the  night  comes  dares  to 
look  upwards. 

Before  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Big  Lizard 
and  the  Frog,  I  must  explain  that  we  have  in 
Uganda  an  enormous  green  lizard  which  is  called 
a  konkomi,  the  cheeks  of  which  are  very  much 
swollen  as  though  it  had  the  mumps;  and  as 
you  know,  frogs  have  no  tails.  The  following 
story  is  another  version  of  how  this  came  about. 

It  came  to  pass  that  Mr.  Lizard  and  Mr.  Frog 
were  great  friends  and  loved  each  other  very 
much,  though  they  did  not  live  together.     One 
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lived  on  one  hill  and  the  other  lived  on  the  next, 
and  a  wide  river  separated  them.  Mr.  Lizard 
caused  a  large  number  of  bunches  of  bananas  to 
be  cut,  and  when  they  were  ripe  he  squeezed 
them  to  make  beer,  and  made  a  large  quantity. 
The  pot  of  beer  he  put  on  a  tall  tree  called  a 
muvule  (a  very  tall  tree  indeed,  something  like 
an  oak  tree),  where  his  home  was.  He  then  went 
to  fetch  his  friend  Mr,  Frog  from  the  other  side 
of  the  river  to  help  drink  the  beer,  and  they 
came  together  to  the  muvule  tree. 

Mr.  Frog  said  to  Mr.  Lizard,  "  My  friend,  I  am 
unable  to  climb  a  tree;  what  shall  I  do?  " 

Mr.  Lizard  said  to  Mr.  Frog,  "  I  will  tie  a  rope 
round  your  tail  and  pull  you  up,"  and  Mr.  Frog 
agreed.  So  Mr.  Lizard  tied  a  rope  to  Mr.  Frog's 
tail,  and,  climbing  the  tree,  he  sat  on  a  high  branch 
and  commenced  to  pull. 

When  Mr.  Frog  saw  himself  a  long  way  from 
the  ground  he  became  afraid  that  he  would  fall 
and  refused  to  be  pulled  any  further,  saying  thus, 
"  Let  me  go,  my  friend,  I  am  going  to  fall." 

Mr.  Lizard  said,  "  Oh  no,  you  will  not  fall," 
and  he  pulled  still  harder.  Then  the  tail  of  the 
frog  came  off  with  his  weight,  and  the  frog 
dropped  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Frog  returned  to 
his  home  in  sadness,  though  he  did  not  then 
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quarrel  with  his  friend  for  the  injury  he  had  done 
to  him. 

When  a  few  days  had  gone  by  Mr.  Frog  also 
made  beer,  and  went  to  fetch  his  friend  to  drink 
with  him.  When  they  got  to  the  river  Mr. 
Lizard  said  to  Mr.  Frog,  "  My  friend,  I  know  not 
how  to  swim ;  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  cannot  cross  the 
river." 

Mr.  Frog  said,  "  I  will  tie  a  rope  round  your 
neck  and  I  will  pull  you  across  to  my  home.  I 
will  pull  you  on  the  top  of  the  water  so  that  you 
will  not  drown,"  to  which  Mr.  Lizard  consented. 
Mr.  Frog  procured  a  rope  and  tied  it  round  Mr. 
Lizard's  neck  and,  taking  the  loose  end,  he  swam 
across  the  wide  river. 

Reaching  the  opposite  bank,  he  commenced  to 
pull,  but  Mr.  Lizard  suddenly  became  afraid  of 
the  water  and  called  out,  "  My  friend,  leave  me 
here,  I  cannot  cross,  for  I  shall  die  in  the  deep 
water."  But  Mr.  Frog  pulled  and  pulled  his 
hardest  to  try  and  drag  him  into  the  water, 
because  he  had  robbed  him  of  his  tail.  As  he 
pulled  and  Mr.  Lizard  strained  his  utmost  to 
keep  on  dry  land,  the  rope  broke,  but  so  great 
was  the  strain  on  Mr.  Lizard's  neck  that  he  was 
nearly  choked,  and  his  cheeks  bulged  out  with 
the  pressure. 
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Mr.  Frog,  failing  to  kill  Mr.  Lizard,  went  his 
way,  and  Mr.  Lizard  returned  to  his  home  in  the 
tree.  But  from  that  day  to  this  frogs  have  had 
no  tails,  and  what  I  have  just  told  you  is  the 
reason  why  these  lizards  have  such  swollen  cheeks. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  Father  of  Snakes : — 

There  is  said  to  be  in  Uganda  a  snake  somewhat 
resembling  a  python,  but  much  bigger.  It  rears 
itself  up  as  it  wriggles  along  with  its  head  swaying 
about  from  side  to  side.  It  has  teeth,  like  a  dog, 
and  eats  its  prey,  chewing  it  with  its  teeth,  which 
a  python  does  not.  I  have  never  seen  one  of 
these  animals.  It  may  be  of  a  past  age  and 
resembled  somewhat  our  dragon  in  England. 

There  was  once  a  big  snake  which  was  in  the 
village  called  Kalungu.  It  was  called  an  Nswera. 
It  came  to  pass  that  it  killed  all  the  people  in 
Kalungu,  and  there  was  no  man  able  to  kill  it. 
AJl  of  them  feared  it,  because  it  was  such  a  great 
beast  and  also  so  very  fierce.  In  those  days  the 
king  called  all  the  Baganda  chiefs  to  come  and 
pay  their  obeisance  to  him.  The  king  sat  in 
the  principal  house  of  the  court  and  they  chatted 
with  him  and  told  him  the  news  of  their  districts, 
and  amongst  other  things  told  him  of  the  great 
snake  that  was  in  Kalungu,  and  that  it  had 
finished  off  all  the  people  there. 
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Said  the  king,  "  What  prevents  the  people 
there  assembhng  to  hunt  it  ?  " 

The  chiefs  rephed,  "  Lord,  it  is  not  huntable. 
If  a  whole  village  gathers  together  it  kills  the 
lot  and  eats  them  up." 

Then  there  stood  up  one  of  their  number  who 
said  to  the  king,  "  I  will  kill  the  snake." 

The  king  asked  him,  "  How  will  you  kill  it  ?  " 

The  peasant  rephed,  "  My  lord,  let  there  be 
given  me  a  big  water-pot  and  some  beads,  some 
brass  bracelets,  and  some  wristlets  of  ivory,  and 
also  a  boy  to  carry  the  water-pot  for  me.  With 
these  I  will  catch  the  snake." 

So  the  king  caused  to  be  brought  the  water- 
pot,  the  beads,  the  bracelets,  and  the  wristlets, 
and  gave  them  all  to  him.  He  also  gave  him  a 
boy  to  carry  the  pot ;  and  the  man  took  all  these 
things  and  put  them  in  the  water-pot,  and  put 
a  lid  on  it,  and  the  boy  put  them  on  his  head 
and  they  set  off  on  their  journey.  The  man 
had  with  him  a  horn  which  he  blew  as  he  walked 
along,  crying  out  thus,  "  Sesota,  Sesota,  Sesota, 
which  is  at  Kalungu.  You  killed  my  father  and 
my  mother ;  I  am  now  coming  to  take  vengeance." 

When  they  reached  the  village  called  Kalungu 
they  found  not  a  single  person  there ;  the  snake 
had  devoured  every  hving  being,  and  when  they 
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entered  the  empty  house  in  which  the  snake 
hved,  they  found  it  was  not  in,  but  had  gone  to 
search  for  food. 

So  the  boy  put  the  water-pot  on  the  ground, 
and  the  man  put  it  in  the  porch  of  the  house, 
and  took  off  the  hd.  Then  he  blew  loudly  with  his 
horn  and  called  as  before,  "  Sesota,  Sesota,  Sesota. 
This  is  Kalungu  where  you  killed  my  father  and 
my  mother.     I  have  now  come  to  take  revenge." 

The  snake  heard  his  voice  and  cried  out  in 
reply,  saying,  "  Yes,  here  I  am,  the  evil  being  of 
great  strength.  Yes,  here  I  am,  the  great  thing 
which  eats  men." 

When  they  heard  the  snake  the  man  said  to 
the  boy,  "  You  hide  yourself  on  one  side  of  the 
porch  and  I  will  hide  myself  on  the  other  side," 
which  they  did. 

The  great  snake  came  along  into  the  yard  still 
singing,  and  the  man,  when  the  snake  got  close 
to  the  house,  knelt  down  before  it  and  said, 
"  My  lord,  the  king  has  sent  me  to  see  you." 

And  it  replied,  "  How  is  he?  " 

Said  the  man,  "He  is  quite  well,  and  he  has 
sent  you  these  presents  which  are  in  the  water- 
pot  that  you  may  wear  them  and  be  a  swell." 

The  great  snake  was  delighted  with  his  presents, 
and  the  man  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  will  you  not 
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enter  into  the  water-pot  that  you  may  see  them 
properly?  "  and  the  snake  entered  into  the 
water-pot. 

When  the  man  saw  that  it  was  inside  he  covered 
up  the  pot  quickly  with  the  lid,  and  called  the 
boy  to  come  out  of  his  hiding-place  and  put  the 
water-pot  on  his  head,  and  they  took  it  quickly 
back  to  the  king's  capital,  the  snake  fighting  its 
hardest  as  they  went  and  trying  to  escape  from 
its  prison,  which  it  was  unable  to  do.  When 
they  got  to  the  capital  the  man  took  the  snake 
to  the  king's  court,  and  found  they  were  expect- 
ing him,  as  those  on  the  road  had  hurried  on  to 
say  the  man  who  went  to  Kalungu  to  kill  the 
snake  had  brought  it. 

Then  said  the  king,  "  Let  all  my  servants 
gather  firewood  to  bum  the  snake,"  and  they 
gathered  much  firewood  and  put  it  on  the  ground, 
on  which  they  placed  the  water-pot  with  the  snake 
in  it,  and  on  top  of  which  they  put  more  firewood, 
and  they  made  an  enormous  blaze  and  roasted 
the  snake. 

Then  the  king  praised  the  peasant  very  much 
for  catching  the  snake  which  had  been  such  a 
danger  to  mankind,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  will 
make  you  a  present  of  the  village  called  Kalungu 
which  the  snake  has  caused  to  become  desolate," 
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and  he  also  gave  him  many  wives  and  much 
cattle. 

The  man  praised  the  king  with  great  joy. 
When  he  had  finished  praising  him  and  thanking 
him  he  returned  to  his  home  and  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  village  which  the  king  had  given 
to  him,  and  thus  he  became  its  chief  and  culti- 
vated the  gardens  there,  and  to  this  day  that 
village  belongs  to  his  heirs. 

The  next  story  is  called  The  Man  Mukuma  and 
the  Chimpanzees : — 

There  was  a  time  in  the  old  days  when  the 
chimpanzees  destroyed  the  population  of  the 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  county  of  Singo.  There 
was  a  man  whose  name  was  Mukuma,  and  whose 
mother's  name  was  Namulanda  Kinadinda.  In 
those  days  Namulanda  had  grown  to  a  great 
age  and  had  no  longer  any  teeth.  It  came  to 
pass  that  the  chimpanzees  had  made  an  end  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  except  these  two. 

Mukuma  wished  to  go  out  and  do  some  work, 
so  he  took  his  mother  and  hid  her  on  the  kihanyi 
(this  is  a  platform  made  of  the  branches  of  trees 
on  which  bananas  are  placed  over  the  fire,  to 
ripen  ready  to  be  made  into  beer) ;  and  Mukuma 
went  off  and  hid  himself  in  the  long  grass  to  see 
what  would  happen  if  he  left  the  old  lady  alone. 
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He  had  scarcely  hidden  himself  when  the 
chimpanzees  came  into  the  yard  in  front  of  the 
house  and  called  out  to  him,  "  Mukuma,  Mukuma, 
are  you  there  ?  " 

Then  the  old  lady  Namulanda  peeped  over  the 
end  of  the  kibanyi  and  replied  thus  :  "  Mukuma 
is  not  in  the  house,  he  has  hidden  me  and  has 
gone  to  work."  So  the  chimpanzees  climbed  up 
on  to  the  platform  and  pulled  off  the  old  woman, 
and  dragging  her  to  the  middle  of  the  house 
prepared  to  eat  her. 

Mukuma,  hearing  her  cries,  rushed  back  to  the 
house  with  his  spear  and  with  great  difficulty 
fought  with  the  chimpanzees  and  drove  them 
out  and  released  his  mother.  He  then  begged 
her,  "  When  I  leave  you  again  and  have  hidden 
you,  don't  speak.  You  know  very  well  that 
the  chimpanzees  have  come  that  they  may  eat 
you." 

Said  his  mother,  "  Very  well,  I  hear,  I  will  speak 
no  more."  So  he  hid  her  again,  and  then  hid 
himself  in  the  long  grass,  and  again  the  chim- 
panzees came.  The  foolish  old  woman  replied 
to  the  question  of  the  chimpanzees  as  to  whether 
anybody  was  within,  and  they  again  found  her 
and  would  have  eaten  her  if  Mukuma  had  not 
rescued  her  a  second  time. 
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Now  it  came  to  pass  another  day  that  Mukuma 
hid  his  mother  a  third  time,  and  again  went  to 
hide  himself;  but  this  time  when  he  came  back 
he  found  that  the  chimpanzees  had  eaten  his 
mother  before  he  could  rescue  her,  and  had  gone 
their  way,  and  he  wept  bitter  tears.  When  he 
ceased  crying  he  took  nine  cowrie  shells  and 
went  to  the  wizard  of  the  evil  spirit,  which  the 
Baganda  call  lubare,  and  asked  his  advice  as 
to  what  he  should  do.  He  told  the  wizard  of 
the  lubare  that  the  chimpanzees  had  eaten  all 
the  people  in  his  village  and  that  he  alone  re- 
mained, as  the  chimpanzees  had  just  eaten  his 
mother. 

The  wizard  said  to  him,  "  You  go  and  make  a 
great  supply  of  banana  beer,  and  then  fetch  all 
your  friends  and  beat  drums,  which  are  always 
beaten  at  feasts,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
chimpanzees  will  also  come  to  the  feast.  Now 
when  they  come,  give  them  as  much  beer  as  they 
can  drink,  and  make  them  drunk,  and  when  they 
are  drunk  then  fall  upon  them  with  your  spears 
and  kill  them  all.  When  they  are  dead  I  will 
cause  all  the  people  they  have  eaten  to  come  to 
life  again." 

So  Mukuma  returned  home  with  great  joy  and 
delayed  not  to  cut  down  a  great  many  bunches 
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of  bananas  which  he  hung  up  to  ripen,  and  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready  he  squeezed  them  into 
two  large  baskets  and  made  beer.  (Baskets  are 
always  used  for  making  beer;  they  are  made 
water-tight  by  first  smearing  them  with  mud 
or  cow  dung.) 

When  the  beer  was  ready,  he  fetched  all  his 
friends  from  the  next  village,  and  told  them  to 
bring  with  them  their  spears,  and  they  commenced 
to  have  a  great  feast,  and  as  they  drank  the  beer 
they  beat  the  drums  and  made  a  great  noise, 
and  Mukuma  beat  a  drum  with  his  hands,  singing 
thus  :  "  My  mother,  Namulanda,  I  told  you  that 
the  chimpanzees  would  come  to  eat  you,  and  they 
came  and  carried  off  your  corpse." 

When  the  chimpanzees  heard  the  beating  of 
the  drums  denoting  that  a  feast  was  on,  they 
also  came,  and  they  arrived  just  as  Mukuma  was 
beating  the  drum  with  his  hands  and  singing, 
"  My  mother,  Namulanda,  I  told  you  that  the 
chimpanzees  would  come  to  eat  you,  and  they 
came  and  carried  off  your  corpse." 

Seeing  so  much  fun  and  revelry  the  chimpanzees 
thought  the  feast  was  one  of  joy  for  the  old 
woman's  death,  and  they  said,  "  Let  us  join  in. 
Give  us  also  the  drums  and  let  us  beat  them," 
and  they  gave  drums  to  them,  and  the  chimpanzees 
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beat  the  drums  and  sang  thus :  "  The  mother 
of  Mukuma  we  ate  her.  It  was  we  who  carried 
off  her  corpse.  We  are  they  who  ate  Mukuma's 
mother.  We  carried  off  her  corpse.  We  took 
her  skull  and  we  made  it  into  a  drum.  Mukuma's 
mother  we  ate  her.  We  carried  off  her  corpse. 
We  took  her  breast  and  we  made  that  into  a 
drum.  Mukuma's  mother  we  ate  her.  We  carried 
off  her  corpse.  We  took  her  arms  and  we  made 
them  into  drum-sticks.  Mukuma's  mother  we 
ate  her.  We  carried  off  her  corpse.  We  took 
her  thigh  bones  and  we  made  them  into  dulcimers. 
We  ate  Namulanda.     We  carried  off  her  corpse." 

Thus  sang  the  chimpanzees,  and  then  they 
drank  much  beer  and  became  very  drunk.  When 
the  men  saw  that  they  were  really  drunk,  they 
fell  upon  them  with  their  spears  and  killed  them 
all. 

But  there  was  one  chimpanzee,  an  old  male, 
as  he  was  about  to  die  said  to  them,  "  A  man  ought 
not  to  die  as  a  woman.  I  beseech  you  to  cut  off 
my  little  toe."  Immediately  they  had  done  this 
there  came  out  of  the  little  toe  about  a  hundred 
people  which  the  chimpanzees  had  killed,  and 
amongst  them  was  Namulanda,  the  mother  of 
Mukuma,  and  Mukuma  greatly  rejoiced,  and  all 
the  people  rejoiced. 
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When  the  chief  over  all  those  villages  heard 
of  this  marvellous  thing  he  delayed  not  to  go  to 
the  capital  and  tell  the  king  the  things  which 
the  great  Mukuma  had  done,  and  the  king, 
hearing  these  things,  sent  for  him  at  once  and 
told  him  to  repeat  the  whole  story  to  him.  So 
he  related  to  him  how  he  had  gone  to  the  wizard 
and  how  he  had  ordered  him  to  do  all  that  he 
had  done,  and  how  he  had  killed  all  the  chim- 
panzees when  they  were  drunk,  and  aU  the  dead 
people  had  been  resurrected  from  the  little  toe 
of  the  chief  of  the  chimpanzees.  When  the 
king  heard  of  all  these  marvellous  things  he  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  wisdom  of  the  man 
Mukuma,  and  he  gave  him  many  gardens  of 
which  he  became  chief. 

They  have  dozens  of  similar  fables,  but  I  think 
we  must  leave  the  boys  now. 


CHAPTER   XII 
The  Baganda  and  their  Faith 

A  sad  calamity — Repairing  the  damage — The  widow's 
mite — A  remarkable  service — A  better  book  than 
Mahomet's — War  and  raiding — Children  hacked  to 
pieces  by  parents — Real  self-denial — Sleeping  sickness 
and  its  ravages. 

/'^  LOSE  to  our  house  is  the  cathedral,  in  course 

^^     of  erection.     You  will  probably  remember 

that  in  September  1910  a  dreadful  thing  happened 

to  us  at  noon  one  day.     After  two  or  three  weeks 

of  dry  weather  we  had  a  terrific  thunderstorm, 

and  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  a  pinnacle  of  our 

dear  old    cathedral,   which  the   Baganda   built 

some  ten  years  ago.     The  roof  being  of  grass,  the 

lightning  ran  down  the  lightning  conductor  and 

fused  it  so  that  it  snapped,  and  a  burning  end 

fell  on  to  the  grass.     Immediately  the  enormous 

roof  burst  into  flames. 

Our  house  is  quite  near,  but  before  we  could  get 

to  the  church  practically  the  whole  of  the  roof 

was  burning.      The  organ,  the  lectern,  one   or 

two  chairs  and  the  registers  were  got  out,  but 

nothing  else  could  be  saved,  and  in  half-an-hour 

the  whole  structure  was  destroyed. 

237 
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A  more  awful  sight  you  could  not  imagine. 
Although  the  rain  was  falling  heavily,  as  tropical 
rain  does,  the  heat  was  so  great  that  it  evaporated 
the  rain  as  it  fell,  and  the  organ,  which  had  been 
thrown  down  thirty  yards  away,  remained 
perfectly  dry,  as  no  rain  could  fall  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  the  burning  pile.  Of  course,  it  is  no 
use  attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire  like  that 
when  you  have  thousands  of  tons  of  grass  and 
wood  all  burning ;  nothing  has  the  slightest  effect 
upon  it. 

It  was  a  very  sad  thing,  for  such  a  church  is 
very  difficult  to  replace.  Indeed,  we  felt  it  was 
no  use  to  attempt  to  replace  it,  as  it  would  always 
be  liable  to  be  burnt  again,  so  now  the  natives 
are  preparing  to  build  what  is  hoped  will  be  a 
fireproof  church  of  brick  and  cement. 

Although  it  is  nearly  two  years  since  it  was 
burnt  down,  the  preparation  of  the  material  for 
such  a  big  undertaking  takes  a  long  time,  and  it 
will  probably  be  several  years  before  we  have  a 
cathedral  to  worship  in ;  so  far  only  the  founda- 
tions are  in,  and  we  are  worshipping  in  various 
schoolrooms. 

Now  I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  know  how  the 
natives  set  about  building  a  church  of  this  kind. 
The  moment  the  old  church  was  destroyed,  the 
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Katikiro,  who  is  the  chief  regent,  called  together 
all  the  chiefs  from  their  various  districts,  and  they 
discussed  the  best  means  of  raising  the  money 
required  for  building  a  new  church.  They  did 
not  waste  time  in  bemoaning  their  loss — aU  they 
said  was,  "  Our  church  is  gone,  let  us  build  another 
immediately,  and  a  bigger  and  a  better  one  it 
shall  be,  so  that  all  shall  know  that  we  wish  to 
glorify  our  God." 

Then  they  made  a  long  list  of  big  and  little 
chiefs,  and  in  proportion  to  their  holdings  and 
wealth  it  was  decided  how  much  each  one  could 
afford.  Their  tenants,  of  course,  pay  them  rent 
for  their  plots  and  houses,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
each  chief  should  give  practically  the  whole  of 
his  rents  for  three  years,  and  also  solicit  voluntary 
offerings,  which  would  bring  in  the  sum  required, 
£10,000. 

How  this  was  done  in  some  places  I  will  tell 
you  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  native  clergy  who 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  subject. 

He  began  thus :  "  You  know  how  distressed 
we  all  are  that  our  church  is  burnt,  and  you  know 
how  the  women  are  coming  to  the  church  still 
dressed  in  old  bark  clothes  to  show  that  they  are 
in  mourning  for  their  church,  just  as  people  used 
to    dress   in   sackcloth   in   Bible    times.     Now," 
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he  said,  "  we  hope  and  beheve  that  you  will  all 
give  all  you  possibly  can  towards  the  building 
of  a  new  church  which  will  be  a  glory  to  God 
and  to  us.  I  cannot  do  better  than  tell  you 
what  happened  in  my  own  house.  I  gathered 
all  my  people  in  my  compound  together  and  we 
discussed  how  much  each  one  could  give.  One 
little  boy  we  thought  ought  to  give  a  quarter  of 
a  rupee,  that  is  fourpence ;  but  when  the  boy  was 
told  this,  he  said,  '  I  will  not  only  give  fourpence, 
I  will  give  eightpence.'  A  young  man  was  told 
that  his  name  was  put  down  for  two  rupees  and 
a  half,  which  is  3s.  4^.  '  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  he  said ; 
*  I  will  give  five  rupees.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
I  gave  a  present  to  my  God.  He  needs  me  now. 
I  will  give  much  and  not  Httle.'  Among  my 
older  servants  are  several  women  who  are  not 
yet  baptised.  Those  we  did  not  include,  but 
they  came  to  me  and  said,  '  Master,  why  have 
you  left  us  out ;  shall  we  not  also  help  with  our 
contributions  towards  the  building  of  the  new 
church?  We  will  each  give  half  a  rupee,  that 
is  eightpence  '  (a  very  large  sum  for  a  poor  person 
in  Uganda).  One  old  woman  amongst  them  came 
by  herself  and  said,  '  Why  have  not  I  been  asked 
to  contribute  ?  '  '  Oh,'  I  replied,  '  because  you 
are  so  very  old  and  not  a  reader,  that  is,  not  a 
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Christian.'  '  Never  mind  all  that,'  she  said,  '  I 
would  like  to  give  ten  cents,  that  is  three  half- 
pence '  (a  day's  wage  for  a  labourer),  and  then 
she  went  to  my  wife  and  said, '  Mistress,  you  know 
that  I  have  always  refused  to  learn  to  read,  but  I 
want  you  to  work  hard  now  and  teach  me  to 
read.  As  I  am  helping  to  build  God's  house  I 
must  be  one  of  those  who  go  and  worship  in  it.' 
And  now  the  old  woman  is  persevering  in  her 
preparation  for  baptism."  The  same  clergyman 
said,  "  We  cannot  tell  the  reason  why  our  church 
is  destroyed.  Many  people  are  saying  (I  hear 
them  as  I  pass  along  the  street),  '  There  is  the 
head  clergyman  of  that  church  which  was  burnt 
down ;  they  must  be  very  wicked  people  though 
they  profess  to  be  good,  otherwise  their  God 
would  not  have  destroyed  His  house  with  His 
fire  from  heaven  in  this  way.'  Now  we  must 
show  these  heathens  that  our  God  merely  de- 
stroyed the  house  that  we  might  be  able  to  build 
Him  a  better  one." 

When  King  George  was  crowned,  we  had  a 
coronation  service,  and  as  we  had  no  church 
suitable,  we  decided  to  have  it  on  the  site  of  the 
old  cathedral.  A  small  building  was  put  up  with 
poles  and  reeds,  and  decorated  with  bark  cloths 
and  flags  ;   this  served  as  a  chancel.     The  whole 
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site  of  the  cathedral  was  then  covered  with 
fresh  grass,  and  there  we  all  sat  for  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  services  I  have  ever  attended. 
After  the  service  was  finished,  the  whole 
congregation  arose  and  gave  three  cheers  for 
King  George,  and  sang  "  God  save  the  King." 

You  have  heard,  of  course,  how  Christianity 
was  first  brought  to  Uganda.  You  know  how 
King  Mtesa  received  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley.  While 
they  chatted  together  Mtesa  told  Stanley  that 
he  was  a  man  who  always  desired  to  serve  God, 
and  said,  "  We  have  always  served  Him,  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  as  weU  as  we  could.  When 
the  Arab  traders  used  to  come  to  us  to  buy  ivory 
and  slaves  I  asked  them  about  their  God,  and  they 
told  me  that  they  also  served  and  worshipped  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  and  that  they  had  a  book 
which  was  written  by  a  man  who  was  called 
Mahomet,  who  was  sent  from  God.  So  I  made 
them  teach  me  how  to  read  that  book,  and  I  can 
read  it,  and  then  I  ordered  each  of  my  chiefs 
to  build  a  small  mosque  in  their  courtyards  and 
there  worship  God.  Now,"  he  said  to  Stanley, 
"  tell  me  about  your  God." 

"  Oh,"  said  Stanley,  "  we  also  worship  the 
Creator  of  the  world,  but  we  have  a  better  book 
than  the  one  you  speak  of.     We  have  the  Bible, 
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which  is  God's  own  revealed  word  to  us,  and  in 
that  Book  we  are  told  how  he  sent  his  Son,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind." 

"  Then,"  said  Mtesa,  "  bring  me  that  Book  and 
read  it  to  me,"  which  Stanley  did.  He  had  with 
him  amongst  his  followers  a  boy  from  Mombasa, 
who  had  been  taught  in  a  mission  school  there; 
and  this  boy,  when  Stanley  came  away,  was  left 
^^dth  King  Mtesa  to  teach  him  how  to  read  the 
Bible.  Mtesa  said  after  a  while,  "  I  see  this  is  a 
better  book  than  the  book  of  Mahomet,  and  I 
believe  it  is  God's  own  words.  I  should  like  to 
understand  it  thoroughly,  and  as  this  is  a  better 
religion  than  that  of  Mahomet,  I  will  see  that  all 
my  people  know  of  it." 

So  he  called  in  his  chiefs  and  told  them  that 
the  mosques  in  which  they  worshipped  God  and 
Mahomet  must  either  be  pulled  down  or  turned 
into  Christian  churches  in  which  they  could 
worship  God. 

Meantime,  Stanley  had  sent  home  to  England 
a  message  given  him  by  King  Mtesa,  begging 
England  to  send  them  out  missionaries  to  teach 
the  Bible  to  the  people  in  Uganda,  and  to  instruct 
them  how  to  worship  God  truly.  These  mission- 
aries arrived  after  many  difficulties,  for  the 
journey  was  then  a  very  arduous  undertaking 
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indeed,  and  meant  at  least  a  thousand  miles' 
travel  from  the  coast.  For  a  time  things  went 
on  happily;  but  Mtesa  died,  and  when  his  son 
Mwanga  became  king  he  was  afraid  that  the 
new  religion  would  turn  his  people's  hearts  from 
him,  and  that  everybody  would  say  that  God 
was  king  and  not  he,  and  during  Mwanga's 
reign  persecution  followed  persecution,  and  he 
tried  his  best  to  stamp  out  the  Christian  religion. 
All  this  time  the  chief  occupation  of  the  natives 
was  war  and  raiding,  and  capturing  slaves. 

Now  you  can  see  for  yourself  what  a  change  has 
come  over  them,  since  they  adopted  Christianity. 

I  am  printing  a  picture  of  a  cross  which  was 
erected  on  July  15,  1910,  to  commemorate  the 
martyrs  who  perished  during  the  persecutions 
in  1885.  On  this  cross,  which  was  given  by  the 
Bishop  of  North  Central  Europe  (Bishop  Wilkin- 
son), is  this  inscription,  "  To  the  Glory  of  God 
and  in  memory  of  the  Baganda  who  chose 
persecution  and  cruel  death  rather  than  deny 
their  Saviour.  '  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the 
body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul ' 
(Matt.  X.  28).  '  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and 
I  wiD  give  thee  a  crown  of  life  '  (Rev.  ii.  10)." 

The  natives  you  see  standing  round  the  cross 
are,  many  of  them,  men  who  passed  through  this 
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persecution,  and  some  of  those  who  were  burnt 
were  their  children. 

Those  were  dreadful  times.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  executioners  themselves  were  the 
parents  of  those  they  were  compelled  to  hack  to 
pieces,  and  burn  their  limbs  one  by  one  in  the 
fire.  I  need  not  go  into  details,  because  the  story 
has  been  written  so  often,  but  I  want  you  to 
understand  what  a  short  time  it  is  since  1885, 
when  these  persecutions  took  place.  To-day, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  people  in  Uganda  proper 
call  themselves  Christians,  not  all  perfect  by  any 
means,  but  still  desirous  of  leading  better  lives. 

Schools  are  built  in  every  village  alongside 
the  churches,  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
alone  has  more  than  1,000  native  teachers  who  are 
striving  to  lead  their  fellows  into  the  way  of  life. 

From  the  school  even  boys  have  offered  to  go 
out  as  missionaries.  Only  last  term  one  boy 
who  had  hoped  to  go,  on  a  scholarship,  to  the 
King's  school  at  Budo  for  three  years,  on  hearing 
a  missionary  address  in  church  came  to  the  head 
master  and  said,  "  Sir,  the  words  I  heard  in 
church  this  morning  are  to  me,  I  am  sure,  a  call 
from  God,  and  I  wish  to  go  out  to  Bukedi  and 
take  charge  of  the  school  there,  and  lead  those 
wild  people  into  the  way  of  salvation." 
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He  was  asked  if  he  had  considered  the  fact 
that  he  was  giving  up  what  was  practically  a 
certainty,  a  three  years'  scholarship,  and  he 
replied  that  he  had  considered  everything,  and 
that  he  WcLS  sure  God  was  calling  him  and  he 
must  go. 

The  year  before  this  two  other  boys  put  off 
being  examined  for  similar  scholarships,  in  order 
that  they  might  go  to  the  same  country  and  do  a 
year's  teaching,  and  very  good  work  they  have 
all  done.  Last  year  an  appeal  was  made  through- 
out the  country  for  missionaries,  and  over  twenty 
offered  to  go,  immediately  the  appeal  was  made. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  go  into  a 
foreign  country  Uke  this,  where  the  people  are 
very  difficult  to  mix  with,  and  to  eat  food  which 
is  strange  to  the  Baganda,  but  the  natives  of  the 
Church  in  Uganda  show  more  self-denial  in  these 
matters  than  white  men  do,  and  the  proportion 
of  missionaries  from  them  is  much  larger  than  it 
is  from  the  Church  in  England. 

I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  of  Sleeping 
Sickness — that  terrible  disease  which  attacks 
people  in  Uganda  and,  indeed,  right  through  the 
middle  of  Africa?  When  it  first  appears  it 
mostly  attacks  the  people  who  Uve  on  the  islands 
of  the  lake  or  round  the  lake  shore.     One  of  the 
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pupils  in  the  day-school,  from  an  island,  was  being 
trained  as  a  teacher,  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  training  he  said,  "  Now  I  must  go  back  to  my 
home  and  teach  my  mother  and  my  brothers 
what  I  have  learnt  about  the  Saviour." 

He  was  told  that  to  go  back  to  that  island  was 
practically  certain  death,  as  almost  everybody 
there  was  affected  with  sleeping  sickness. 

To  this  he  replied,  "Shall  I  fear  death,  and 
leave  my  mother  and  my  brethren  to  perish 
everlastingly  ?  My  first  duty  is  to  go  to  them, 
and  if  it  please  God  to  take  my  life,  let  it 
be  so." 

And  this  boy,  whose  name  was  Zaccheus,  went 
to  his  home  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
members  of  his  family,  whom  he  began  to  teach, 
but  in  less  than  two  years  he  himself  was  attacked 
by  sleeping  sickness  and  died. 

I  tell  you  this  to  show  you  the  spirit  which 
animates  these  people.  They  consider  their  duty 
before  themselves. 

Sleeping  sickness  is  a  terrible  disease  :  thou- 
sands and  thousands  have  perished  from  it  in 
Uganda  during  the  last  ten  years.  All  the  people 
who  were  left  alive  near  the  lake  have  been 
forcibly  removed  and  taken  inland,  where  the 
flies  which  carry  the  disease  do  not  exist,  and  all 
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round  the  lake  and  on  the  islands  is  now  a  howling 
wilderness.  The  disease  attacks  people  in  different 
ways.  It  is  usually  first  noticed  by  the  glands 
of  the  face  and  neck  swelling.  Then  the  person 
attacked  goes  more  or  less  mad.  Sometimes  one 
will  fall  into  the  fire  in  a  fit  of  dizziness.  Others 
will  wander  out  not  knowing  where  they  are 
going,  and  sleep  will  overtake  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. They  fall  down  by  the  road-side  and  go 
fast  asleep,  and  are  eaten  by  wild  beasts;  and 
others  in  the  morning  awake  chilled  to  the  bone 
and  develop  pneumonia.  Often  they  cannot 
remember  from  whence  they  came,  and  are 
unable  to  find  their  way  home,  and,  of  course, 
strangers  do  not^care  to  harbour  them,  as  they 
fear  that  they  may  get  the  disease  too.  Some 
have  terrible  pains  in  the  head  and  body.  At  one 
stage  they  get  very  stout,  and  in  the  later  stage 
they  become  a  mere  shadow,  just  skin  and  bone ; 
they  get  more  and  more  drowsy,  falling  asleep 
in  the  middle  of  a  meal,  sleeping,  sleeping,  all 
day  long,  until  they  pass  away  in  a  miserable 
wasted  condition. 

No  permament  remedy  has  been  found,  and 
even  some  Europeans  have  died  from  the  disease, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  to  save  them.  Now 
it   has   been   discovered   that   not   only  human 
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beings,  but  dogs,  monkeys,  antelopes,  and  even 
birds  can  be  attacked  by  sleeping  sickness,  and 
when  the  fly  bites  any  infected  animal  it  can 
transmit  the  disease  to  almost  any  living  thing 
it  bites.  So  there  seems  at  present  small  possi- 
bility of  its  being  stamped  out. 


CHAPTER   XIII 
Marriage  Customs 

An  important  function — The  reception — A  very  amusing 
dress — A  Muganda  marriage  problem — Princesses  that 
dig  their  gardens — The  unhappy  bride — The  girl-lion — 
The  eavesdropper — The  secret  out — Father  and  daughter 
devoured  by  the  girl-lion — A  final  word. 

TV/TARRIAGE  is  such  an  important  subject  that 

I  should  probably  be  considered  very  guilty 

if  I  did  not  tell  you  something  of  the  weddings 

we  have.     As  the  great  ones  always  take  place  in 

Mengo,  the  capital,  of  course  I  have  seen  numbers 

of  them. 

Now  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  tell  you 

of  a  recent  one — that  of  no  less  a  person  than  the 

eldest  son  of  the  Katikiro.     It  was  the  event  of 

the  season,  and  a  great  success.     Up  to  very  recent 

times  a  bridegroom  went  to  church  with  his  best 

man,  and  the  lady  went  with  her  maids,  as  in 

England ;  but  after  the  ceremony  they  separated 

and  went  home  by  different  ways,  and  did  not 

meet  again  until  after  the  feast.     Now  things  are 

very  different,  and  but  few  people  walk  to  or  from 

church.     'Rickshas  are  greatly  in  demand,  and 

are  gaily  festooned  with  flowers. 
250 
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In  this  instance  naturally  everybody  "  ricked." 
The  bridegroom  had  donned  his  Arab  robes 
and  looked  particularly  handsome  in  a  black 
joho  or  mantle,  and  white  silk  shirt  reaching 
to  his  feet.  He  had  a  magnificent  cap  of  silk 
and  gold  as  a  crowning  touch,  which  gave  just 
the  necessary  finish  to  a  perfect  effect. 

Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  Baganda  brides  do 
not  look  nearly  so  well  as  their  husbands.  Head- 
gear is  a  difficulty,  and  nothing  suitable  has  yet 
been  evolved :  they  themselves  have  adopted  a  sort 
of  Indian  smoking  cap  of  purple  velvet  and  span- 
gles, but  some  of  them,  indeed  most  of  the  swells, 
affect  a  veil  and  a  wreath  of  leaves  or  flowers. 
They  have,  as  in  this  case,  sUk  or  satin  dresses — 
nice  enough  dresses,  but  they  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  dress,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  strike  just  the 
right  style  to  look  graceful  and  pretty.  It  will 
come  in  time. 

The  groom's  sisters  looked  really  nice  and 
styUsh  in  neat  silk  frocks,  and  wore  them  well, 
and  they  had  gold  watch  bracelets  and  bangles. 
One  is  married  to  a  wealthy  chief,  and  the  other 
is  by  no  means  poor. 

The  service,  of  course,  is  just  as  in  English,  but 
sounds  very  different.  Imagine  "  Wilt  thou  have 
this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife  ?  "  being  said 
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thus,  "  Onotwala  omuwala  ono  okuha  omuka- 
ziwo?" 

Being  such  a  great  man,  the  Katikiro  had 
lavished  trouble  and  money  in  preparations, 
and  the  house — a  very  large  one — was  filled 
with  guests;  so  was  the  verandah  upstairs  and 
down,  and  the  courtyards  overflowed.  The  chief 
reception  room  was  filled  with  everybody  who 
was  anybody — Government  officials,  missionaries, 
business  men,  leading  chiefs,  relatives,  and,  to 
give  the  greatest  possible  honour,  even  King 
Daudi  and  his  brother  and  sister  were  there. 

There  was  a  European  tea  with  numerous 
cakes  for  the  chief  guests,  and  there  was  tea  by 
the  gallon  and  biscuits  galore  for  the  next  grade, 
whilst  for  the  general  crowd,  oxen  were  slaugh- 
tered and  numerous  goats  and  sheep  and  fowls, 
and  the  baskets  of  cooked  bananas  were  legion. 
It  was  indeed  a  great  day. 

The  guests  included  men  and  women  of  all 
rehgions,  and  a  notable  sign  of  the  change  in  the 
country  was  evinced  by  a  prominent  Mahommedan 
chief  mixing  with  the  men  and  women  alike, 
and  having  girded  up  his  loins  he  proceeded  to 
dispense  tea  and  cake  to  all  and  sundry.  He 
reminded  us  of  one  of  the  Bible  patriarchs  in  his 
dress  and  style,  but  the  china  plates  and  cups  of 
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tea  belonged  to  a  more  modem  age.  The  guests 
whose  dress  was  in  good  taste  were  duly  admired, 
and  some  who  lacked  taste  provided  much  amuse- 
ment ;  one  lady  with  a  green  serge  skirt,  a  white 
blouse,  and  the  whole  topped  with  a  sun  helmet 
and  a  motor  veil,  looked  more  like  a  comic  picture 
postcard  than  anything,  but  she  couldn't  help 
it.  She  had  not  an  extensive  wardrobe,  and  as 
a  comic  she  did  very  well,  though  all  unconscious 
of  the  effect  she  produced.  In  her  own  mind 
she  was  a  dainty  swell. 

You  will,  I  know,  want  to  hear  something  of 
general  marriage  customs.  Well,  to  commence 
with,  let  us  talk  of  the  bride,  in  fact  I  don't  think 
we  need  go  beyond  her,  for,  after  all,  the  bride 
is  the  thing  at  a  wedding.  The  man  really  does 
not  count  much  to  the  public. 

A  bride  in  Uganda  does  not  seem  to  be  judged 
by  her  appearance  or  her  position  in  the  world, 
and  men  of  great  position  often  marry  girls  of 
very  lowly  origin.  No  European  has  yet  satisfied 
himself — or  if  he  has  he  has  not  convinced  anyone 
else — that  he  has  solved  the  secret  of  what  a 
Muganda  looks  for  in  a  wife.  It  is  not  good  looks 
they  go  for  :  it  is  not  riches.  They  do  not  marry 
for  love,  so  what  do  they  look  for?  Some,  we 
think,  look  for  a  good  gardener — an  important 
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thing  in  a  "  breadwinner,"  which  the  wife  has 
to  be.  Some  want  a  good  cook,  also  a  matter 
of  importance ;  some  seem  to  have  selected  girth 
and  weight.  After  all,  we  are  driven  back  to 
the  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  more  often  than 
not,  at  any  rate  until  lately,  family  and  tribal 
arrangements  are  responsible  for  many  choices. 
Not  that  they  intermarry  in  families,  but  arrange- 
ments of  convenience  are  studied.  Now  don't 
let  me  give  a  wrong  impression.  It  is  not  always 
so,  and  many  choose  their  brides  because  of  some 
good  point  they  see.  Latterly,  we  rejoice  to 
know,  some  have  really  married  for  love,  but,  you 
know,  generations  must  pass  before  love  can  be 
understood  as  it  is  in  Christian  countries. 

I  expect  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  you  to  hear 
that  all  married  ladies,  no  matter  how  high  in 
rank  —  princesses  included  —  do  their  share  in 
going  out  into  the  gardens  each  morning  to  dig 
and  cultivate  generally,  and  they  also  take  their 
share  in  preparing  meals  in  the  house.  If  they 
do  not  dig,  none  of  the  servants  dig,  and  you 
rarely  see  a  native  lady  suffering  from  indigestion, 
or  dyspepsia,  or  sleeplessness,  as  many  ladies  do 
in  England  through  lack  of  plenty  of  occupation. 

Previous  to  her  marriage,  a  bride  in  the  position 
of  this  one  is  taken  possession  of  by  her  relatives, 
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and  not  allowed  to  do  any  work  for  a  whole  month 
or  more.  Every  day  she  is  carefully  washed, 
and  her  whole  body  anointed  with  butter, 
sometimes  with  rancid  butter,  which  smells. 
After  the  wedding  the  bride  does  no  work  for 
another  month,  but  does  what  is  called  "  sitting 
in  the  room,"  and  in  most  cases  even  her  food 
is  put  into  her  mouth  for  her  so  that  she  will  be 
subject  to  no  exertion  whatever.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  country  that  the  bride  should  be  very  un- 
happy when  first  she  is  married,  and  they  pretend 
during  the  time  they  are  "  sitting  in  the  room  " 
that  they  do  not  want  to  eat,  and  their  friends 
who  have  cooked  for  them  make  a  show  of  forcing 
them  to  eat  and  put  the  food  into  their  mouths. 

No  matter  how  anxious  a  bride  has  been  to 
find  a  husband,  this  farce  of  appearing  unhappy 
is  carried  out,  and  you  never  see  a  bride  smile  on 
her  wedding  day.  Often  we  have  tried  to  make 
them  laugh,  but  it  is  impossible.  Many  of  them 
shed  tears,  but  I  think  they  must  be  crocodile 
tears.  The  idea  of  being  sad  is  that  they  have 
now  become  the  slave  of  a  man. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  month,  a  final  present  is 
brought  by  a  large  number  of  people  of  her  tribe — 
many  bunches  of  bananas,  fowls,  goats,  salt, 
sugar  cane,  and  such  like.     When  this  stock  of 
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food  is  ended,  the  bride  must  bestir  herself  to 
go  out  in  the  garden  to  provide  food  for  herself 
and  her  lord  and  master. 

There  is  a  very  curious  custom  in  Uganda  : 
the  father-in-law  of  the  bride  is  never  supposed 
to  sit  near  her  after  her  marriage,  or  to  have  any 
conversation  with  her  whatever.  A  very  old 
custom  like  this  one  is  very  difficult  to  break, 
though,  of  course,  Uke  most  other  old  customs, 
it  is  being  put  aside  lately.  I  will  tell  you  the 
story  of  how  this  came  about. 

The  story  is  called  Akomunku. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man,  a  Muima 
of  the  cattle  tribe,  who  took  to  himself  a  wife, 
and  to  them  was  born  a  daughter.  This  daughter 
was  a  great  marvel  because  one  side  of  her  was  like 
a  hon  from  her  head  to  her  feet,  and  the  other  side 
was  like  a  girl.  When  she  was  able  to  creep  about, 
as  she  shook  herself  she  became  a  lion  in  reality 
and  ate  the  fowls  in  the  cow  kraal.  Having 
eaten  the  fowls  she  became  a  child  again  and 
crept  about  as  usual.  Later  on,  when  she  learnt 
to  walk  and  run,  she  turned  into  a  lion  and  ate 
the  sheep  and  the  calves,  but  having  finished 
eating  them  she  turned  into  a  girl  again.  When 
she  grew  up,  the  side  which  resembled  a  lion 
seemed  to  withdraw  itself  inside  her  body,  that 
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is  to  say,  the  body  grew  over  it  and  covered 
over  the  lion  part,   and  she  became  a  proper 

girl- 
Now  this  girl  became  engaged  to  a  young  man, 
and  when  the  dowry  was  arranged,  he  brought 
the  things  he  was  ordered  to  bring,  and  came  to 
claim  his  bride.  Many  of  his  friends  came  with 
him,  and  his  father  came  also.  When  they  reached 
the  kraal  where  the  presents  were  to  be  handed 
over,  rain  was  falling  heavily.  The  owner  of 
the  house,  the  father  of  the.  bride-elect,  said  to 
them,  "  Let  these  men  go  off  into  another  house 
where  they  can  shelter  from  the  rain.  Here 
we  want  more  room  to  anoint  the  bride  with 
butter,  so  that  they  may  take  her  when  the  rain 
ceases." 

So  all  the  men  who  had  come  up  with  the 
bridegroom  went  into  another  house  to  shelter 
from  the  rain.  But  the  father  of  the  bridegroom 
crept  out  softly  on  his  toes  and  came  and  sat 
in  the  doorway  of  the  house  of  the  bride,  and  he 
heard  a  conversation  between  the  bride  and  her 
father  and  her  grandmother,  in  which  the  latter 
begged  a  favour. 

The  old  lady  adjured  her  thus :  "  My  daughter, 
we  have  received  many  gifts  from  these  your 
friends  who   are  going   to   take  you.     Now,  my 
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daughter,  you  must  give  up  your  magic  power, 
and  not  use  it  again." 

The  girl  rephed,  "  I  will  leave  it,  I  will  give 
it  up."  When  the  rain  ceased  they  brought  out 
the  bride.  The  old  man  in  the  doorway  they 
never  saw,  because  as  the  door  opened,  he  quickly 
disappeared,  and  the  bride  was  handed  over 
and  was  taken  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 

As  time  went  on  she  presented  her  husband 
with  a  son,  and  then  a  daughter,  and  with  other 
children.  One  day,  when  the  woman  was  culti- 
vating in  the  garden,  her  father-in-law  came  to 
her  as  she  was  at  work  and  praised  her  thus  : 
"  Webale  nyo  myabo  okulima,"  which  means, 
"  Well  done  to  work,  woman,"  to  which  the  woman 
replied,  "  Awo,"  which  means  an  acceptance  of 
praise. 

Then  he  said  to  her,  "  Now,  look  here,  my 
daughter,  don't  despise  your  father-in-law  for 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  and  don't  hide  from 
me  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  When  we  went 
to  your  house  to  fetch  you  as  a  bride  I  heard  your 
grandmother  beseech  you  to  leave  your  magic 
power  behind  you.  I  have  carefully  watched  you 
all  these  years.  You  are  no  thief,  you  are  not 
lazy,  and  you  do  not  attempt  to  deceive ;  now  what 
were  those  magic  powers  of  which  she  spoke  ? " 
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His  daughter-in-law  refused  to  tell  him,  but 
he  went  on  worrying  her  day  after  day,  and  at 
last  she  said  to  him,  "  Very  well,  I  will  tell  you 
to-morrow  when  we  are  alone  in  the  cow  kraal." 

In  the  morning  the  woman  told  her  father-in- 
law  that  no  man  must  remain  in  the  cow  kraal, 
so  the  old  man  told  all  his  fellows,  "  I  have  a 
secret  work  to  do  to-day,  so  you  must  all  clear 
out  of  the  kraal  and  do  not  leave  your  cows  or 
sheep  or  fowls  or  anything."  So  they  cleared 
out  everything,  and  then  went  themselves,  and 
the  doors  were  shut. 

Then  the  old  man  said  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
"  Now  then,  tell  me,"  and  he  sat  himself  down 
to  hear  all  about  the  matter.  He  got  more  than 
he  expected.  His  daughter-in-law  shook  herself- 
and  became  a  lion  and  roared  at  him,  so  that  the 
old  man  shrieked  out  in  great  fright,  and  his 
spirit  -died  within  him.  When  the  cowmen 
on  the  grazing  ground  near  heard  the  roaring, 
they  said  one  to  another,  "  I  say,  what's  that?  " 
The  woman  turned  herself  into  a  woman  again 
and  said  when  they  came  running  back,  "  This 
old  man  has  gone  mad.  He  first  fastened  the  door 
and  then,  as  you  came  running,  wanted  to  kill 
me,  and  when  he  saw  the  cows  he  wanted  to  spear 
them." 
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Then  said  the  men,  "  He  has  indeed  gone  mad," 
and  they  made  preparations  to  put  him  in  the 
stocks.  This  old  man  had  a  daughter  of  his 
own  who  hved  in  a  kraal  near  by,  who,  when  she 
heard  that  the  old  man  had  gone  mad,  came 
and  said,  "  Don't  put  him  in  the  stocks,  give  him 
to  me  and  I  will  take  him  to  my  home,"  which 
she  did,  and  there  he  stayed. 

A  short  time  after  this  his  daughter  went  to 
see  the  witch  doctor,  taking  with  her  a  present, 
and  asked  him  the  reason  of  her  father's  madness, 
and  he  said  to  her,  "  If  you  wish  your  father 
to  be  healed  take  great  care  of  him,  but  on  no 
account  allow  him  to  drive  away  the  birds  which 
come  to  eat  the  grain,  as  if  he  does  so  a  great 
beast  will  devour  him." 

So  the  daughter  took  care  of  her  father;  but 
a  day  came  when  she  was  obliged  to  go  and  collect 
fuel,  and  she  said  to  her  father,  "  Remain  here 
in  the  house  and  look  after  the  growing  com 
until  I  fetch  some  firewood,  but  don't  drive 
away  the  birds  that  come." 

The  old  man  promised  to  obey,  but  when  his 
daughter  had  gone  he  saw  the  birds  come  to  steal 
the  grain,  and  from  force  of  habit  he  drove  them 
away. 

Immediately  the  daughter-in-law  in  the  next 
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kraal  turned  herself  into  a  lion,  left  her  husband's 
home,  and  came  and  ate  her  father-in-law.  Just 
as  she  had  made  an  end  of  him,  the  daughter 
came  back  with  the  firewood,  and  she  also  ate 
her.  Then  the  hon-woman  turned  herself  into 
a  woman  again  and  returned  to  her  husband. 
When  the  people  of  the  kraal  asked  one  another 
whence  the  lion  had  come  which  had  eaten  the 
old  man  and  could  not  find  it,  they  went  and  told 
all  their  friends  of  the  sad  event.  On  their  return 
they  found  that  the  woman  who  could  turn  her- 
self into  a  hon  had  disappeared  into  the  long 
grass,  where  she  stayed  and  was  seen  no  more. 
Then  they  began  to  understand  that  it  was  she 
who  had  eaten  both  the  man  and  his  daughter. 
Now  this  is  the  reason  why  a  father-in-law 
always  keeps  himself  far  away  from  the  wife  of 
his  son.  He  never  touches  her  and  never  addresses 
a  remark  to  her,  because  if  the  old  man  had  not 
tempted  the  girl  to  tell  him  her  story,  she  would 
never  have  turned  into  a  lion  as  she  used  to  do 
at  home. 

I  have  written  to  amuse  you,  and  I  hope  you 
have  been  instructed  at  the  same  time. 

Although  I  have  not  said  much  about  it,  my 
hope  is  that  you  have  traced  one  great  fact  all 
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through  my  story,  and  it  is  this  :  The  present 
state  of  Uganda  is  vastly  different  to  that  of 
Stanley's  days. 

Now  why?  Well,  just  because  those  who 
walked  in  great  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. 
They  have  been  evangelised,  they  have  been 
civilised  by  Christianity.  Government  can  do 
very  much,  education  can  do  much,  but  all 
are  powerless  to  produce  successful  upraising 
unless  the  gospel  makes  a  foundation. 
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fully written  and  good  story. 

JACK   SAFFORD:    A  Tale  of   the    East    Coast. 

By  WILLIAM  WEBSTER.     With  three  coloured  illustra- 
tions by  Ernest  Prater.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
2s.  6d. 
A  breezy  boy's  book  of  adventures  in  the  North  Sea.     It  will  be 
sure  to  interest  lads  who  are  leaving  school,  and  are  wondering  what 
the  future  holds  in  store  for  them.    Honesty,  bravery,  and  a  readiness 
to  seize  opportunities  for  advancement  are  upheld  in  this  well-written 
story. 

The  British  Weekly  sajrs :  '  The  book  is  full  of  adventure, 
and  is  most  readable.' 

The  Liverpool  Daily  Post  says  :  '  A  story  of  adventure  on  sea 
and  land,  which  boys  will  read  with  avidity,  for  Jack,  among  other 
things,  had  to  find  the  way  out  of  a  very  awkwaird  predicament.' 
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The    Boy's    Own    Series. 

FROM     SLUM     TO     QUARTER-DECK.        By 

GORDON  STABLES,  M.D.,  R.N.,  Author  of  'Wild  Life 
in  Sunny  Lands,'  'The  Voyage  of  the  "Blue  Vega,"'  &c. 
With  six  illustrations  by  Alfred  Pearse.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

The  hero  of  Dr.  Gordon  Stables'  new  work  is  a  London  boy 
about  whose  origin  there  is  a  mystery,  which  is  skilfully  dealt  with 
and  satisfactorily  solved.  A  story  of  the  sea,  which  the  author's 
many  admirers  will  be  eager  to  read. 

The  Record  says  :  '  It  is  a  bright  and  breezy  volume,  and  will 
please  boys  immensely.' 

The  Schoolmaster  says :  '  This  is  a  good  rattling  story  of  a 
street  arab  who  has  a  series  of  interesting  and  exciting  adventures.' 

The  United  Methodist  says :  '  Real  stirring  adventures  are 
sprung  upon  us  in  such  unique  fashion  that  we  hesitate  to  give 
prospective  readers  an  inkling  as  to  their  sequence.' 

ALLAN    ADAIR ;    or,  Here   and  There    in   Many 

Lands.  By  GORDON  STABLES,  M.D.,  R.N. ,  Author  of 
'  In  the  Land  of  the  Lion  and  the  Ostrich.'  With  coloured 
frontispiece  and  title-page.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
23.  6d. 

The  Examiner  says  :  '  Allan  Adair,  the  only  son  of  his  widowed 
mother,  distinguishes  himself  as  a  lad  in  helping  to  save  a  vessel  in 
distress,  and  in  return  is  offered  a  berth  by  the  owners  in  one  of 
their  ships.  Of  course  he  accepts,  and  a  life  of  world-wide  travel 
and  incident  is  the  result.  Among  many  exciting  episodes  may  be 
mentioned  shooting  "  rattlers  "  in  the  Sierras,  encounters  with  nar- 
whals and  bears  in  the  Arctic  regions,  a  hairbreadth  escape  on  the 
terrible  ice-river  of  Spitzbergen,  and  adventures  among  the  savages 
of  Patagonia.' 

GALLANT  SIR  JOHN.  By  SARDIUS  HANCOCK, 

Author  of  '  The  Cruise  of  the  Golden  Fleece, '  &c.  With 
three  coloured  illustrations  by  J.  FiNNEMORE,  R.I.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

'  Gallant  Sir  John  '  is  a  stirring,  exciting  tale  of  the  days  when 
Henry  V.  was  gaining  successive  victories  in  France.  At  the  same 
time  Wyckliffe's  Bible  was  being  circulated  by  the  Lollards,  who 
were  being  hounded  to  exile,  outlawry  and  death  by  the  priests  of 
Rome.  Once  begun  this  story  will  hold  the  reader  to  the  end,  for 
he  will  be  taken  into  the  very  heart  of  those  troublous  times,  and  will 
witness  many  a  thrilling  scene. 
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THE  BOY'S  OWN  SERIES. 

THE  SETTLERS  OP  KAROSSA  CREEK, 

and  Other  Stories  of  Australian  Bush  Life. 

By  Louis  Becke,  author  of  "  Tom  Wallis,"  "  Wild  Life  in  the 

Southern    Seas,"    etc.,   etc.       With   Three    Illustrations   by  J. 

FiNNEMOEE,  R.I.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  as.  6d. 

"  The  Settlers  of  Karossa  Creek  "  is  a  rattling  yarn  which  proves 

conclusively  that  the  right  hand  of  Louis  Becke  has  not  lost  its 

cunning.     It  is  a  book  that  all  healthy-minded  boys  will  revel  in, 

full  of  stirring  adventures  relating  to  the  bush  life  of  Australia  and 

the  islands  of  the  Pacific.     "  The  Settlers  of  Karossa  Creek  "  will 

stir  the  blood  of  every  lad  and  stimulate  the  impulses  to  patience, 

endurance,  brave  daring,  and  true  knightliness.     The  health-giving 

fragrance  of  the  sea  and  the  free,  glad,  open  life  of  new  lands  are 

in  it  from  first  page  to  last. 

THE   SPECIMEN   HUNTERS. 

By  J.  Macdonald  Oxley,  B.A.,  author   of  "North  Overland 

with   Franklin,"    "Archie    Mackenzie."        Illustrated.        Large 

crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,   2s.  6d. 

Mr.  Macdonald  Oxley,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  tell  a  story  of 

adventure  and  peril — here  takes  his  young  heroes  out  to  India  and 

the  Far  East,  with  a  learned  Professor  whose  duty  it  is  to  obtain 

specimens  of  beasts  and  birds.     Their  ramblings  and  the  Professor's 

tasks  bring  them  into  a  succession  of  highly  critical  situations,   in 

which  their  lives  are  often  in  extreme  peril.     The  qualities  of  self- 

control,  manliness  and  courage  are  in  constant  demand.     Boys  and 

girls — more  especially  those  with  a  taste    for   travel    and   natural 

history — should  find  the  book  "  irresistible." 

THE  ADVENTURES   OF  TIMOTHY. 

By  E.  C.  Kenyon.    With  Four  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo, 

cloth  gilt,  23.  6d. 
A  story  of  adventure  during  the  great  Civil  War,  when  Xing 
Charles  I.  and  his  Parliaiment  resorted  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  to  decide  who  should  have  the  mastery.  The  hero  is  a  Round- 
head, and  the  heroine  is  a  charming  young  person,  whose  hand  a 
hard-hearted  guardian  seeks  to  dispose  of  in  a  manner  to  which 
her  heart  consents  not.  The  author  is  not  carried  into  any  excess 
of  partisanship,  though  his  sympathies  are  obvious,  and  we  can 
confidently  recommend  the  story  as  a  very  good  specimen  of  grand 
historical  romance.  The  air  resounds  to  the  clashing  of  swords — 
so  to  say — but  the  love  element  occupies  the  place  of  supreme 
interest  throughout,  and  will  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader  without 
fail. 
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UNTRUE  TO  HIS  TRUST;    or,  Plotters 

and  Patriots. 

By  Henry  Johnson,  author  of  "  Turf  and  Table,"  "  A  Book  of 

Heroes,"  etc.     With  Five  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 

gilt,  23.  6d. 

Thi  Times  says  : — "A  tale  that  is  well-conceived  and  interesting." 

The  Shefield  Independent  says: — "A  piece  of  masterly  historical 

painting." 

The  British  Weekly  says: — "A  well  written  and  readable  book 
that  conveys  a  great  deal  of  instruction.  The  period  of  Charles  II. 
has  been  very  carefully  studied." 

THE      VOYAGE      OF      THE      STORMY 

PETREL. 

By  W.  C.  Metcalf.    With  Three  Illustrations  by  Lancelot 
Speed.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  as.  6d. 

The  Glasgow  Herald  says: — "Possesses  all  the  qualities  which 
young  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended  can  best  appreciate.  These 
are  narrow  escapes  and  strange  experiences,  and  adventures  full 
of  excitement  both  on  land  and  sea.  The  volume  has  some  exciting 
illustrations. 

The  English  Churchman  says: — "A  good  story  of  adventure." 
The  Liverpool  Courier  says :     "  This  is  a  stirring  tale  of  an  ad- 
venturous voyage  in  which  exciting  incid«nts  follow  one  another  in 
rapid  succession." 

DUCK-LAKE.      Stories   of    the    Canadian 

Back'woods. 

By    E.    Ryerson    Young.       With    Seven    Illustrations  by    J. 
Macfaslane.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

The  Sheffield  Daily  Independent  says: — "It  is  a  spirited  story  of 
the  Canadian  backwoods,  in  three  sections.  The  characters  in- 
clude Canadian  settlers  and  North  American  Indians.  A  number  of 
well-drawn  illustrations  assist  the  young  reader  to  realise  the  physical 
type  of  the  people  who  move  in  the  story." 

The  Dundee  Courier  says: — "A  sectional  story  of  the  Canadian 
backwoods  and  admirably  told.  The  bush  life  of  the  settlers  is 
pictured  with  a  graphic  pen,  and  there  are  a  number  of  sensational 
episodes,  a  bear  hunt  among  the  number. 
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The  'Brave  Deeds'  Series. 

A  specially  cheap  series  of  attractive  books.     Well 
Illustrated.       Large    crown    8vo,    cloth    gilt,    2s. 

SAXBY.    A  Tale  of  Old   and   New  England.    By 

EMMA  LESLIE,  Author  of  '  On  the  Emperor's  Service.' 
&c.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

'  The  story  is  told  with  ease  and  animation,  and  the  fair 
Royalist  maiden  who  is  the  heroine  is  very  gracefully  sketched.' — 
The  Times. 

'A  gracious  historical  narrative  of  the  period  when  Hampden 
and  Cromwell  were  soon  to  appear,  and  bring  liberty  to  the  godly 
party.  Altogether  the  elegant  volume  has  our  unreserved 
approval.' — The  Sword  and  Trowel. 

WITHIN  SEA  WALLS.    By  E.  H.  WALSHE  and 

G.  E.  SARGENT.  Illustrated.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  2s. 

A  historical  narrative,  based  upon  the  spirit-stirring  conflict  for 
liberty  in  the  Netherlands  up  to  the  siege  and  deliverance  of  Ley  den, 
A.D.  1574.  The  writer  to  whom  the  conception  and  plan  of  the  story 
are  due  was  compelled,  by  failing  health,  to  lay  down  her  pen  long 
before  completing  her  design ;  but  Mr.  Sargent  has  been  able  happily 
to  carry  it  out. 

THE  HEROES  OF  MOSS  HALL  SCHOOL.  A 

Pttblic  School  Story,  By  E.  C.  KENYON,  Author  cf 
'  The  Adventures  of  Timothy, '  &c.  Illustrated.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

'  Is  full  of  exciting  incidents,  some  of  the  old  conventional  type — 
snowballing,  cricket  match,  paper  chase,  and  so  forth — others  of  a 
more  unusual  kind,  as,  for  instance,  the  attempted  Fenian  raid  on  the 
armoury  of  the  Cadet  Corps.  They  all  go  to  make  up  a  very  readable 
book,  which  there  can  be  no  harm  in  asking  mother  to  slip  into  one 
of  the  boxes  with  a  view  to  meeting  possible  emergencies.' — The 
Glasgow  Herald. 

'  The  narrative  abounds  in  incident,  and  is  marked  by  a  vigour 
and  brightness  of  style  which  cannot  but  prove  attractive  to  young 
lads,  while  appealing  strongly  to  all  healthy  and  manly  instincts. ' — 
The  Aberdeen  Free  Press. 
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The  'Brave  Deeds*  Series. 

A  GREAT  MISTAKE.    A  Story  of  Adventure  in 

the    Franco-German    War.      By   T.   S.    MILLINGTON. 

Author  of  'The  Latch  Key,*  '  The  Shadow  on  the  Hearth,' 

&c.     Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

'  The  story  is  one  of  thrilling  adventure,  and  the  heroes  of  it  are 
three  lads  who  began  by  thinking  their  school  a  prison,  but  soon  had 
reason  to  modify  their  views  both  of  schools  and  of  prisons.' — The 
Glasgow  Herald. 

'  Every  chapter  is  alive  with  entertaining  characters  and  events. 
A.  story  in  which  the  youthful  reader  will  revel  with  delight.' — The 
Christian. 

'  What  three  boys  at  school  all  banded  together  can  do  and 
endure  is  really  marvellous.  Their  thrilling  adventures  and  many 
escapes  from  danger  of  all  kinds  will  hold  our  boy  readers  spell- 
bound.'—T/tc  Baptist. 

ADVENTURES    IN  MANY  LANDS.    A  Volume 

of    Short     Stories.       By    ALGERNON    BLACKWOOD, 

WILLIAM   WEBSTER,  ALFRED   COLBECK,   A.  LEE 

KNIGHT,  and  other  Writers.     Illustrated.     Large   crown 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

The  boy  who  does  not  revel  in  this  booK  will  be  of  an  unusual 

type.     Adventures  of  all  sorts — with  wild  beasts  and  wild  men ;  on 

English  streams  and  in  tropical  jungles — are  narrated  with  a  freshness 

and  vigour  that  render  it  difficult  to  put  the  book  down  before  the 

last  page  has  been  turned. 

THE    TREASURE    OF    CHIN-LOO,    and    other 

Stories  of  Adventure.  Told  by  PAUL  BLAKE,  ALEC  G. 
PEARSON.  WILLIAM  JOHNSTON,  F.  H.  BOLTON, 
H.  HERVEY,  M.  S.  HERRIES,  and  other  writers. 
Illustrated.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

Vivid  accounts  of  adventures  of  almost  every  conceivable  kind  all 
over  the  world  make  up  this  book.  Bushrangers  in  Australia,  tigers 
and  elephants  in  India,  slave  dhows  off  Zanzibar,  brigands  in  Albania, 
school-boy  and  pit-lad  heroes  in  Britain — all  these  and  many  others 
come  within  its  scope.     A  fascinating  book  for  any  boy. 
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Every   Boy's    Bookshelf. 

A  New  Series  of  Eighteenpenny  Stories  for  Boys,  full  of  stirring 

adventure.    Each  with  two  illustrations  in  colours  and  coloured 

medallion  on  cover.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

SKYLARK:     His    Deeds    and   Adventures.       By 

M.  GENESTE.     With  two  coloured  illustrations  by  W.  E. 

WiGFULL.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 
Skylark,  so  named  from  his  propensity  for  '  larking  '  and  practical 
joking,  is  not  only  a  favourite  at  school  on  account  of  his  sunny 
disposition,  but  a  real  influence  for  good  because  of  the  uniform 
'  straightness  '  of  his  conduct.  His  adventures  include  a  fire  at  the 
school,  in  which  he  nearly  perishes,  and  being  kidnapped  and  carried 
off  to  France,  having  stumbled  on  evidence  tending  to  identify  the 
authors  of  a  burglary.    Altogether  the  book  is  full  of  incident. 

CAVE  PERILOUS :    A  Tale  of  the  Bread  Riots. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE.  With  two  coloured  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 

A  very  brightly  written  tale,  full  of  incident  and  adventure, 
of  English  life  nearly  a  century  ago. 

The  Scotsman  says :  '  A  spirited  and  interesting  tale  of  adven- 
ture in  which  a  boy  and  girl,  shut  up  in  a  wild  cave,  but  sustained 
by  a  sturdy  piety,  contrive  not  only  to  extricate  themselves,  but  to 
discover  and  recover  a  lost  parent  who  had  been  kidnapped.  It 
is  written  with  a  catching  vivacity,  and  is  sure  to  be  a  favourite 
with  young  readers.' 

THE  TURQUOISE  RING.      By  IDA  LEMON. 

With  two  coloured  illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 
A  brightly  written  story  that  will  hold  the  boy  reader's  attention 
all  through.     It  is  full  of  incident,  and  is  told  with  the  author's 
well-known  skill. 

OLD  SCHOOLFELLOWS  AND  WHAT  BECAME 

OF  THEM .    With  two  coloured  illustrations  by  J .  H .  Valda  . 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is,  6d. 
A  book  that  will  delight  both  old  and  new  schoolfellows.  A 
number  of  old  schoolfellows  find  themselves  established  not  far  from 
each  other,  and  form  a  society  for  relating  their  own  adventures  and 
the  adventures  of  schoolmates  known  to  them.  The  stories  are 
capitally  told,  and  in  the  Captain's  Story,  the  Lawyer's  Story,  the 
Doctor's  Story,  &c.,  &c.,  we  are  given  striking  examples  of  what 
the  boy  may  become  if  he  starts  with  the  right  motives.  Also 
several  disastrous  failures  give  necessary  warnings  against  laxity  of 
conduct  and  morals. 
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Every  Boy's  Bookshelf. 

THE    BRIGAND'S    PREY.    A    Strange  Story  of 

Adyenture.  By  A.  M,  JACKSON.  Illustrated.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d. 
'  There  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  the  adventures  of  Philip  and 
Dick,  the  two  boys  who  play  the  role  indicated  in  the  title  of  the 
story.  From  an  English  school  they  go  to  Italy  for  the  holidays. 
Dick's  father  having  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  brigand  chief,  the 
boys  are  captured.  They  attempt  to  escape,  are  sold  into  slavery, 
and  transported  across  the  seas  ;  they  share  in  a  slave's  rebellion 
and  escape  into  the  interior  of  a  savage  country.  Here  they  come 
across  Dick's  pretty  sister,  previously  kidnapped — attired  in  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  costume ;  and  after  fighting  with  savages  and 
man  monkeys  all  three  escape  in  a  boat  and  are  rescued  when  at 
the  last  gasp.' — The  Manchester  Courier. 

ALL  FOR  NUMBER  ONE  ;  or,  Charlie  Russell's 

Upt    and    Downs.     By    HENRY    JOHNSON,   Author    of 

'Turf  and  Table,'   'A  Book  of  Heroes,'  &c.     Illustrated. 

Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 

*  A  manly  romance  of  odd  fortunes  which  follow  a  London  lad, 

who  believes  himself  an  orphan  and  turns  out  a  queer  little  fellow, 

till  he  finds  not  only  his  father,  but  also  the  sort  of  girl  that  exactly 

suits  him.' — The  Scotsman. 

'A  good  story  told  in  a  breezy  fashion.' — The  Sunday  School 
Chronicle. 

'Both  Charlie  and  his  girl  friend  "Skylark,"  will  become 
favourites  with  readers  of  the  book,  and  the  many  adventures  they 
pass  through  are  depicted  in  a  way  which  makes  one  reluctant  to  lay 
down  the  book  until  the  last  page  has  been  reached.' — The  Liverpool 
Daily  Post, 

FOR  THE   SAKE  OF  A  CROWN.    A  Tale   of 

the  Netherlands.     By  Mrs.  FREDERICK  WEST.  Author 
of  '  Unknown  and   Yet  Well-known."     Illustrated.    Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  Is.  6d. 
A  story  of  the  persecutions  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel 
in  the  Netherlands  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

'  "For  the  Sake  of  a  Crown"  has,  for  its  main  subject,  the 
invasion  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  the  patriotic  resistance  of  the  burghers  of  the  principal 
cities.  The  characters  introduced  and  the  incidents  described  are 
vigorously  drawn.' 

'  The  story  is  deeply  interesting,  and  is  well  and  powerfully 
told.' 
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STORIES  FOR  BOYS. 

THROUGH  FIRE  and  THROUGH  WATER. 

A  Story  of  Adventure  and  Peril. 

By  T.  S.  MiLLiNGTON,  author  of  "  Straight  to  the  Mark,"  etc. 

With  Sixteen  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo,  2s. 
The  School  Guardian  says: — "To  boys  who  like  plenty  in  their 
books  and  that  of  a  decidedly  stirring  order,  '  Through  Fire  and 
Through  Water'  may  be  highly  commended.  Jack  Smith's  ambition 
to  be  a  sailor  and  how  it  was  finally  gratified  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  that  intervene,  his  capture  by  Algerian  pirates,  and  his 

subsequent  rescuie The  story  never  flags  for  a  moment ;  it 

goes  with  a  swing  from  start  to  finish." 

The  Story  of  Chalmers'  Adventurous  Life  told  for  Boys. 

TAMATE:   The  Life  and  Adventures  of  a 

Christian  Hero. 

By  Richard  Lovett,  MA.,  author  of  "James  Chalmers:   his 
Autobiography  and  Letters,"  etc.     With  Two  Maps  and  Fifteen 
Illustrations  by  J.  Finnemore,  R.I.,  printed  in  double  tone  ink. 
"Christian  Heroes"  Series,  No.   i.     Large  crown  8vo,    Cloth 
gilt,  3s.  6d. 
The  Christian  Leader  says: — "The  story  of  the  great  New  Guinea 
missionary  and  explorer  cannot  be  told  too  often.     Here  it  is  told  to 
boys,  and  it  will  be  strange  indeed  if  it  does  not  at  once  prove  a 
real  success.     James  Chalmers  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived. 
His  exploits  and  hairbreadth  escapes  were  legion,  and  it  is  practi- 
cally a  series  of  these  that  are  narrated  in  the  present  volume,  with 
all  the  rapidity  and  spirit  that  the  boyish  temper  loves.  The  writer 
has  to  some  extent  made  use  of  the  materials  already  drawn  up  for 
his  biography,  but  he  has  had  access  also  to  letters  and  diaries 
hitherto  unpublished,  and  from  these  vivid  pages  we  gain  a  clearer 
idea  than  ever  of  his  hero.     A  lion-hearted  soul !    The  boy  reader 
will  find  him  irresistible." 

CONDEMNED  TO   THE  GALLEYS.    The 

Adventures  of  a  French  Protestant. 

By  Jean  Marteilhe.     With  Seven  Illustrations  by  E.  Barnard 

LiNTOTT.     "  Christian    Heroes "    Series,   No.    2.     Large  crown 

8vo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

The  Expository  Times  says : — "  Let  the  boy  who  wants  authentic 

history  and  excitement  combined  read  '  Condemned  to  the  Galleys/ 

by  Jean  Marteilhe." 

The  Northern  Whig  says: — "It  is  a  most  interesting  and  reliable 
work,  giving  a  story  which  reads  like  the  most  fascinating  fiction, 
but  is  really  the  genuine  history  of  the  sufferings  and  adventures  ot 
a  young  Protestant." 
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